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INlllODUCTION 


ON CRrnCLHM AND THE BIOGR AFIHA 
LITER ARIA*’ 

CKitlCi^^M i* vaUaIbn brres, md It 1$ InditTerent to thtir 
ditcviioii, It i?* with them only its force» and it is coft' 

ceititni only with lot re in its kind and tlegrtc. 

I1if aim ol I'niirtHin is to distingmsh w}iat is ensentia! in the 
wiii'k id a wilier ; and in order in ib this, its first business iinist 
be to tiiiil mil where he ii dilTerent from nil other writers. 
It ii the iirhghi of the critic to i%mm ; but praise is scarcely 
a pmt of his duly. He may often seem to iml himself obliged 
to condemn ; y«t condemnation is hardly a necessary part of his 
oftice. What we mk of him ii, that he should find out for us 
more than we run had out for mirselvei : trace what^ in ns is a 
whim or Icaitiiig ui its remote home or centre of gravity, and ex- 
pLoii why we aie afferted in this way or that way by this or that 
writer. He studies origint in etfecti, and must know himself* 
gmi be able in allow for his own mental ami einotuma! variations, 
If he is to do mote than give us the records of his likes and dis- 
hkm, He mu^t luive the |iasiion of the lover, and be enamoured 
of every loim of beauty ; and, like the lover, not of all ei|Uidly, 
tmt with a general allowance of those least to his liking* He 
will do well to be not without a touch of intoleriuice : that intoler* 
aiice wliicfei in llie lover iif the be^t, ii an act of justice against 
the seronil'raie. 11ie iecombrmte may perhaps have some reason 
for tsi^ieme ; iliat ii dmilnful | but the danger of the lecoiub 
rate, if n n arcepled **oii Iti own mertts/* ai people iay, is that 
it may coin* to be taken for the thing ti rtieinldes, as a wavering 
Image in water rfittiililei the r«k which it reflects. ^ 

Dffdeii, a pwi who was tven greater as critic than an a 
fioet, t* 4 id, ” Tnm Jmlgment In poetry, like that in painting, takei 
a virw of ihr wlwile together, whether It be good or not ; luul 

C here the tieauiiri are mori than the fnwhs, ctmdmk^i for the 
»t igaiiisl itii little judge*^ Here, In this deebioa, m to the 
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proportions of merit and demerit in a work, is the critic’s first 
task ; it is one that is often overlooked by careful analysts, care- 
less of what substance they are analysing. What has been called 
the historical method is responsible for a great deal of these post- 
mortem dissections. How often do we not see learned persons 
engaged in this dismal occupation, not even conscious that they 
are fumbling among the bones and sinews of the dead. Such 
critics will examine the signs of life with equal gravity in living 
insignificances. But to the true critic a living insignificance is 
already dead. 

And so, as in a dead man all the virtues go for nothing, no 
merit, no number of merits, of a secondary kind, in a writer who 
has been adjudged “not to exist,’’ can avail anything. The 
critic concerns himself only with such as do exist. One of these, 
it may be, exists for a single book out of many books, a single 
poem out of many volumes of verse ; an essay, an epigram, the 
preface to a book, a song out of a play. No perfect thing is too 
small for eternal recollection. But there are other writers who, 
though they have never condensed all their quality into any quite 
final achievement, live by a kind of bulk, live because there is in 
them something living, which refuses to go out. It is in his 
judgment of these two classes of writers, the measure of his skill 
in finding vital energy concentrated or diffused, in a cell or 
throughout an organism, that the critic is most likely to show 
his own quality. Charles Lamb is one of the greatest critics of 
Shakespeare, but the infallibility of his instinct as a critic is 
shown, not so much when he writes better about Lear than 
any one had ever written about Lear^ but when he reveals to 
us, for the first time, the secret of Ford, the mainspring of 
Webster. 

Criticism, when it is not mere talk about literature, concerns 
itself with the first principles of human nature and with funda- 
mental ideas. There is a quite valuable kind of critic to whom a 
book is merely a book, who is interested in things only as they 
become words, in emotions only as they add fine raptures to 
printed pages. To such critics we owe rules and systems ; when 
they tabulate or elucidate metre or any principle of form they 
are doing a humble but useful service to artists* Their com- 
ments on books are often pleasant reading, sometimes turning 
into a kind of literature, essays, which we are content to read for 
their own charm. But there is hardly anything idler than literary 
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criticism which Is a mere describing and comparing of b^'ioks, m 
mere praise and blame of this and that writer and his w<«‘k. 
When Cideritlgc writes a criticism of Sliaktspeare, he is giving 
us his deepest philosophy, in a manner in wdtich wc can best 
apprehend it. Ckitlcisin with Ckjethe is part of his view of the 
winitl, his judgment of human nature, ami of society. With 
Pater, criticism is c|iiirkened meditation ; with Matthew Arnold, 
a form of muml instructitm or mental satire. Lamb said in his 
criticism mote of what he had to say of ‘*what God and man 
with more gravity and mutt intensity, than in any other part of 
hit work. 

And thus it h that, while there ii « great mass of valualde 
criticism done by critics w*ho were only critici, the mast valualde 
criticism al all, the only quite es'^eutial criticism, has been done 
by creative writers, lor the most part poets. The criticism of a 
philoiopher, Aristolk’s, fiunes nc'ct to that of the poets, hut is 
never that winged thing which cmiciim, as well as |KJ€try, can 
be in the luinds of a poet. Aiastotk is the matlmmatit i*in of 
aiticism, while Cokriilge it the high priest 

When Dryden said **ptrets themselves are the most proper, 
tliough, I coiahuk, not the only uitio/^he was slating a fact 
width many piose persons have tried, though vainly, to ditpute, 
Bautklaire, in a famous passage of his essay on Wagner, Iwii 
said with his invaiialik ei^artinsdr, It would be a wholly new 
event in the li^tory of the arti d i critic were to turn himicll 
Into a imu ^ reversal of every p?iyclik law, a rmmsinjsity ; on 
the tahet hand, all great pmu become naturally, inevitably, 
colics. I pity the |»oets wim are gunkd solely by insimci ; they 
Item to me incompkle. In the spiritual hie of the former tln^te 
tnust tome a cn*ts when they would think out their ait, dtsrovec 
the obsi'uie laws in c«mset|uenre of which they have ptodmed, 
and draw from fliii study a sriies of piecepii whose divine pur* 
|Kwe k infallibility in imtk prodncitom It would be impossitde 
far * ciitir to Imaime a poet, ami it Is iinpos»ibk for a poet not 
m contain a critk,** And m England we have had few good 
ports who have in»l m shown thenwelvei goml critics. 

Wlut Is pet haps itmiige is, that they have put some of thru 
ciiticitm mta verse, and mmh it inin poetry. Frm'ii the days 
when Lydgate alTititied of Cliaiictr that *‘he of Kiiglish in 
making wai the best/* lo lh« dayi when Lamlor ilcilaied id 
Browning ; 

fk II 
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'* Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 

No man hath walk’d along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse ” ; 

down, indeed, to the present days, when Swinburne has repa.i<3 
Landor all his praise of poets, almost every English poet iia.s 
been generously just to his contemporaries, and almost ever^i 
poet has found the exact word of definition, of revelation, whicli 
the prose critics were laboriously hunting for, or still more 
laboriously writing round. To take a single example, could any- 
thing be more actually critical, in the severest sense of the wordl, 
than these lines of Shelley on Coleridge, lines which are not less 
admirable as verse than as criticism ? 

** You will see Coleridge ; he who sits obscure 
In the exceeding lustre and the pure 
Intense irradiation of a mind 
Which, with its own internal lightning blind. 

Flags wearily through darkness and despair — 

A cloud-encircled meteor of the air, 

A hooded eagle among blinking owls.” 

Those seven lines are not merely good criticism : they are final 3 
they leave nothing more to be said. Criticism, at such a heig:ixt:, 
is no longer mere reasoning ; it has the absolute sanction of in.- 
tuition. 

And, it will be found, the criticism of poets, not only such as is 
expressed, deliberately or by the way, in verse, but such as is s&i 
down by them in essays, or in letters, however carefully ox 
casually, remains the most valuable criticism of poetry which wc 
can get j and, similarly, the opinion of men of genius on theii 
own work and on their own form of art, whatever it may be, is of 
more value than all the theories made by little judges.” Xlic 
occasional notes and sayings of such men as Blake and Rossesttri 
are often of more essential quality than their more ordered 
elaborate comments. The essence they contain is undilutedt. 
They are what is remembered over from a state of inspiration 3 
and they are to be received as reports are received from eye- 
witnesses, whose honesty has already proved itself in authentic 
4 eeds. 

The Biographia Literaria is the greatest book of criticisnp 
in English, and one of the most annoying books in any languagfe. 
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bought oi Gulf ruige has to he pursued across stones, ditches, 
iHjraHScs ; with haste, lingering, and disappointment ; it 
luM'k, loses Itself, felrhes wide circuits, and comes to no 
^ eiul lint you must follow it step hy step ; and, if you arc 
iessly attentive, will he ceaselessly rewarded. 

ICO Golexulgf says, in this hook, that ** the ultimate end of 
,sin is mmh mure to establish the principle of writing than 
nish lules how to pass judgment on what has been written 
heis," he is drtming that form of criticism in which he is 
me among cmif's. Lamb can he more instant in the detec- 
d beauty; Tairi (ssin make over again an image or likeness 
at Iwauiy winch he dciisrcs, with more sensitive preiusion ; 
10 ime lias ever gone deeper down into the subsumce of 
itm itself, or moie nearly readied that unkimwn point where 
ion begms. As poet, he knows ; as philosopher, he imder- 
is ; anti thus, as ciitic, he can explain almost the origin of 

AirrilUE SYMONS 

e liUmm* grew out of a projected preface to 

CoieViilge meant to call m ** Autobiographia Litcrarias 
dies of toy latciafy life and Opimons.*^ From being the 
cc, it gradually be« ame the work itsdf, and that, from being 
ir»t volume <if an etbium of Cokridge^i poctns, became a 
rate woik in two volumes* It was f^tgun at Caine in the 
ner of ihiSi hnishefl at Highgate in the following year. 
Hr 7, when "the hi si volume ami m part of the second had 
dy been piinted, the sheets were transferred from one pub- 
i to another, ami the second volume swelled out to the aixe 
te Um by extending the critidim of Wordsworth, adding 
yriiiie‘i Letters** aiul the concluding chapter of autm 
faphy, ami also the slashing review of MaturW* 
olish melodtama whirit had beta played at Drury Lane 
atl of fhderidge*» 

unt m mmm 

Bw Si 0 m Cambridge, 179*^ 

$f Cfinil draflh 1794- TM /%// #/ AVI#i/hfwr; 

mrnm ihama tColeiidge and Soulhtyh *794^ OntrllmtioM 
A# CWr# 4 » mi TM CArmkk, 1794** 

. 7 %g makmm, /Wwi m Fm^mi 179^. Th 

m ^ fh Mmd #/ Qfimm (Swithtr'i /mn #/ fcpuNliihtd 
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wmig er auch hestimmt seyn tnag^ mdere mu heUkrtn^ so wilnschi 
er dock sick denen mitxutheiUn^ du tr sick gleuh^esinnt wets, (oder 
h.ofFt,) deren Antahl aber in der BreiU der Welt xerstreut ist ; er wunsckt 
sein Vtrk'dltniss zu den dltesten FreuncUn dadurch wilder anzuknupfen, 
mit neuen es forizuseiten, und in der ktzen Generation sick wieder 
andetc fur seine ubrige Lehenszeit %u gewinnen, Er wunsckt der Jugend 
die Unvwege zu ersparen, auf denen er sick selbst verirrte. 

(Goethe. Einleitung in die Propylaen.) 

Translation. Little call as he may have to instruct others, he 
wishes nevertheless to open out his heart to such as he either knows or 
hopes to be of like mind with himself, but who axe widely scattered in 
the world; he wishes to knit anew his connections with his oldest 
friends, to continue those recently formed, and to win other friends 
among the rising generation for the remaining course of his life. He 
wishes to spare the young those circuitous paths, on which he himself 
had lost his way. 
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CIlArTliH I 

llativiri in llw wiiik nl tlir firit imUliefitiou 

— *«f Ills f^i iii'htHil '*■* Klirri r*f wfitcw m 

piithliu flHwIrt i twtweftin the fHieti 

It lm» t«y \ml my n;mm tntriHUiced both 

in oonvf?f»4iition, md in itrinb nmrc fto*}Utml!y than I fimi it 
easy to wlirilmr 1 ronshlttr llic fcwnosH, iiihni- 

prliimT* iiiiil liiiitioil rirrulaiion of my wrttinit% or the 
rcliremcnt awl ili’iianrri m wlh«1i I have livaij tmih from 
the literafy mui j«4iiira! wmhh Mceii often it han been 
eonneeteii wiili wimr rtiarge whirh I ewild not iekriavvletlge^ 
or loftiw |»iTfii‘iplr wliirli I Imd never rmertihn«l Neverihe- 
leWi tiinl I fiail no other itioltve or inriiemml, the wuler 
wciutkl tmi have hmi irimbled with %\m e:icnli«tion* Wtmt 
my iiiiiitioiial jiiir|w«e* wrte* wilt he iron in the following 
pages, ti will tie fonml* Ittai ilie Irmi of whiit I have 
wriiieii uifif'rfiis tiiysrtf jirrmmally. I have nsecl the narra» 
lion etiiefly for the purfaw of giving a eoiitimiity to ^ the 
work, in piiri ft>sr the mk^ of the iniieellanmii reflections 
liiggesirti to me tiy fiartiriilar events^ hut ilill more iwjn* 
Irntlwriory lo i of my |irinii|ili:i in Poltlirs, 

kitligioin »ntt riiilijviifthy, ami in ipjittmiiiim of the mh% 
deilnrml Ifinii pliiiimtphrai tirliirliikii In iioeliy ami rriti- 
eisim lint of the olijei lii whirli I projiosnl to myse!f» it 
wm imi the Iraw imjwriiiil to effeeh nn far m poKHitile^ 
a Sfllteiiiriii of the long aintimieii coiitrovmy rcmeerning 
ilie iftie fiatiire of fw^lie iMction i tiid at the same tiiiio to 
ikfme wiili Itie iiiiiiiwi iiiipnktily llie retl fmelie rharacner of 

lli« porh by who*ie wtit ingi ihii wntrov^fty was first kimltai* 

tiifl hi« hreti iinte ftieltetl and fwiiiidl# 

III the of *7#, when I bad hnl little imnml the 

verge of liwiitiowli I pntiiiih^ s imtll volume of Jnveiiite 
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noems They were received with a degree of favour, which, 
vQuns'as I was, I well know was bestowed on them not so 
Lch for any positive merit, as because they were considered 
buds of hope, and promises of better works to come. The 
critics of that day, the most flattering, equally with the 
severest, concuned in objecting to them obscurity, a 
general turgidness of diction, and a profusion of new coined 
double epithets.i The first is the fault which a writer is the 
least able to detect in his own compositions : and my mind 
was not then sufficiently disciplined to receive the authority 
of others, as a substitute for my own conviction, batistied 
that the thoughts, such as they were, could not have beeii 
expressed otherwise, or at least more perspicuously, I forgot 
to inquire, whether the thoughts themselves did not demand 
a degree of attention unsuitable to the nature and objects ot 
poetry. This remark however applies chiefly, though not 
delusively, to the Religious Musings. The remainder of 
the charge I admitted to its full extent, and not without 
sincere acknowledgments both to my private and public 
censors for their friendly admonitions. In the after editions, 

I pruned the double epithets with no sparing hand, and used, 
my best efforts to tame the swell and glitter both of thought 
and diction; though in truth, these parasite plants of youth- 
ful poetry had insinuated themselves into my longer poems 
with such intricacy of union, that I was often obliged to 
omit disentangling the weed, from the fear of snapping the 
flower. From that period to the date of the present work 1 
have published nothing, with my name, which could by any 
possibility have come before the board of anonymous 

I The authority of Milton and Shakespeare may be usefully 
Authors. In the Comus and other early poems of Milton there is a supe^uity am 
double epithets ; while in the Paradise Lost we find very few, in the 
scarce any. The same remark holds almost equally true of the 

■Romeo and Tuliet. Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece, compared with the Lear, 
Macheth, Othello, and Hamlet of our great Dramatist. The rule ndmissio^ 

of double epithets seems to be this : either that they should^be dready 
language, such as blood-stained, terror-stricken, self-appiaudtnjs: . or a new 

«pi§ietf or one found in books only, is hazarded, that it, at 

two words made one by mere virtue of the printer s hyphen. A J ri™ 

the English, is almost without cases, is indeed m its very 

pounds. If a writer, every time a compounded word suggests *tself to Jwa^ 

sedc for some other mode of expressing the same sense, the chances are 

SSdy iB^ur of his find^ a better word. Ut ianquam s€oJ>ulum stc /ugtetoo 

^olZs verbum, is the wise advice of Caesar to the Roman 

applies with double force to the writers in our own 

f^gotten, that the same Cmsar wrote a Treatise for the purpow 

ordinary language by bringing it to a greater < accordance with the principles o* 

logic or universal grammar. 
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criiH'ihuu ICvcn three or four poems, printed witii the 

works i.,4' ;i triendd hir as tliey were censured at all, were 
eharjMHl with sauaj or similar dt^lerls, (though I am 

persuadt'd not with tupial jtistita!), with an excess of 

t>rnauH-nt, iu addition to strained and (elaborate diction. 

I must In- ponuitird ti> add, that, even at thti early period of 
jtny jiivciiiir poems, I saw and tulmitted the .superiority of an 
auiiterrr atid more nattiral style, witii an insight not less 
cleat, than 1 at present pt>sstsis. My ju<l|;nuuit was stronger 
than wrif* my ])ow(ns t>t realizing its tiietatc*s ; and the faults 
of my ianiniasM% though indeetl partly t)wing to a wrong 
choice of suhjfalig ami the <iesire of giving a poetic colour” 
in;; to afjstrati and metaphyjiiisd IrtUhs, in whit'h a new 
wmld then semuisl to open upon xne;, <lid yet, in part Ukc' 
wise, oiijonatf' iii unteigjmd tiithiienee <»f niy own eumjiara- 
live talent. I Hiring st'veral years of my youtli and <suiy 
manhoitd, I reveteuretl tluea-: who had re introducred the 
manly simplieity of the (h'ee.k, and of our own eider poets, 
wifli sui-h enthusiasm as made the Impe stami presmnpUunis 
of wufing sueri*'.'. fully in the same lUyle. Perhaps a similar 
proee.s'» has happened toothers; hut iny earhesu poems were 
marked by an rase and simplieity, which I iiave studied, 
pfthaps with inlerior surcTS?^, U> imptess oti my later vium 
piisiimiVi. 

Al sf'hotd, (Clirisds Ihmpital,) I enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage* of jt very simsihle, thtmgh at tlic saim^ time, a 
very seosf’ mastcu', the kevereml jamtrs Bowytu. He early 
moulded mv taste Its the prelermta* of Heimsslheims to 
(!ieeio, oi lloiuet ami Tlusstfitus hs Vitgil, aiul agaln^ tsf 
Viigil to ihid. He haluluattsl use compare Lucretius, 
(in such eMsai'ts as I then lead, I 'rerenms and tibove all the 
chasfef poems of ikUulhis, last tmly w'ilh the Ktsman poets 
of the, so called, silver and hrazmr ages.; hut with evtui 
tluiHf* of the Atigusian a*ra ; aiul on grotnuls of plain sense 
and muveisal logic m see and asHcB lire i 4 it|mrioriiy of the 
liiimfU' ill thf* tiiiih and nativenesH both of tfmir thoughts 
and die! mm At ihe mime lime tiuit w*e were studying the 
Hieek nagm piieiSi he matk iis read HhakcHpeare and Milton 
as iessomi : and they were the lesstiiw tocH which required 
fiHrU tone and trinihle hi up^ SO as to escape Ids cere 

f fi-m ‘ Oil- ow# m% flit iIimi Crlikul 

#1 ib« nffk*i Itullirfi. 
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sure. I learned from him, that poetry, even that of th 
loftiest and, seemingly, that of the wildest odes, had a logi 
of its own, as severe as that of science ; and more difficuli 
because more subtle, more complex, and dependent on more 
and more fugitive causes. In the truly great poets, he woul 
say, there is a reason assignable, not only for every word, bi] 
for the position of every word ; and I well remember thai 
availing himself of the synonymes to the Homer of Didymu; 
he made us attempt to show, with regard to each, why j 
would not have answered the same purpose; and wherei: 
consisted the peculiar fitness of the word in the origins 
text. 

In our own English compositions, (at least for the las 
three years of our school education,) he showed no mercy t 
phrase, metaphor, or image, unsupported by a sound sens< 
or where the same sense might have been conveyed wit 
equal force and dignity in plainer words. ^ Zu;^ej harp^ an 
lyrc^ Muse^ Muses^ and inspirations^ Pegasus^ Parnassu, 
and Hippocrtne were all an abomination to him. In fane 
I can almost hear him now, exclaiming “Harp? Harp 
Lyre ? Pen and ink, boy, you mean ! Muse, boy, Muse 
Your nurse’s daughter, you mean ! Pierian spring ? O 
aye ! the cloister-pump, I suppose!” Nay certain introdu( 
tions, similes, and examples, were placed by name on a lis 
of interdiction. Among the similes, there was, I remembe: 
that of the manchineel fruit, as suiting equally well with to 
many subjects; in which however it yielded the palm s 
once to the example of Alexander and Clytus, which ws 
equally^ good and apt, whatever might be the theme. Wa 
it ambition ? Alexander and Clytus ! — Flattery ? Alexat 
der and Clytus ! — anger — drunkenness — pride — friendship- 
ingratitude — late repentance? Still, still Alexander an 
Clytus ! At length, the praises of agriculture having bee 
exemplified in the sagacious observation that, had Alexai 
der been holding the plough, he would not have ru 
his friend Clytus through with a spear, this tried, an 
serviceable old friend was banished by public edict in smcul 
smadorum. I have sometimes ventured to think, that a lis 
of this kind, or an index expurgaiorius of certain well-know 

1 This is worthy of ranking as a maxim, {rep^la maxima,) of criticism. Whatev 
is translatable in other and simpler words of the same language, without loss of sen 
or dignity, is bad, N.B.— By dignity 1 mean the absence of ludicrous and debasii 
'associations. 
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and ever-returning phrases, both introductory, and transi- 
tional, including a large assortment of modest egoisms, and 
flattering illeisms, and the like, might be hung up in our 
Law-courts, and both Houses of Parliament, with great 
advantage to the public, as an important saving of national 
time, an incalculable relief to his Majesty’s ministers, but 
above all, as insuring the thanks of country attornies, and 
their clients, who have private bills to carry through the 
House. 

Be this as it may, there was one custom of our master’s, 
which I cannot pass over in silence, because I think it imit- 
able and worthy of imitation. He would often permit our 
exercises, under some pretext of want of time, to accumulate, 
till each lad had four or five to be looked over. Then placing 
the whole number abreast on his desk, he would ask the 
writer, why this or that sentence might not have found as 
appropriate a place under this or that other thesis ; and if 
no satisfying answer could be returned, and two faults of the 
same kind were found in one exercise, the irrevocable verdict 
followed, the exercise was torn up, and another on the same 
subject to be produced, in addition to the tasks of the day. 
The reader will, I trust, excuse this tribute of recollection to 
a man, whose severities, even now, not seldom furnish the 
dreams, by which the blind fancy would fain interpret to the 
mind the painful sensations of distempered sleep ; but neither 
lessen nor dim the deep sense of my moral and intellectual 
obligations. He sent us to the University excellent Latin 
and Greek scholars, and tolerable Hebraists* Yet our classi- 
cal knowledge was the least of the good gifts, which we 
derived from his zealous and conscientious tutorage. He is 
now gone to his final reward, full of years, and full of honours, 
even of those honours, wluch were dearest to his heart, as 
gratefully bestowed by that school, and still binding him to 
the interests of that school, in which he had been himself 
educated, and to which during his whole life he was a dedi- 
cated thing. 

h'rom causes, which this is not the place to investigate, no 
models of past times, however perfect, can have the same 
vivid elTcct on the youthful mind, as the productions of con- 
temporary genius* The discipline, my mind had undergone, 
Ne falkreiur rotundo $$m €i mrsuum mr$u^ dndnnh^ et 
Jkribus; sed ut inspmrd quidnam sukssd^ qum sed€s^ quod 
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firmamenfum^ quis fundus verbis; an figurm^ essent mera 
or7iatura et oraiionis fticus ; vel sanguinis e materice ipsius corde 
ifluentis rubor quidam nativus ei incalesceniia genuina 
removed all obstacles to the appreciation of excellence in 
style without diminishing my delight. That I was thus pre- 
pared for the perusal of Mr. Bowles’s sonnets and earlier 
poems, at once increased their influence, and my enthu- 
siasm. The great works of past ages seem to a young man 
things of another race, in respect to which his faculties 
must remain passive and submiss, even as to the stars and 
mountains. But the writings of a contemporary, perhaps 
not many years older than himself, surrounded by the same 
circumstances, and disciplined by the same manners, possess 
a reality for him, and inspire an actual friendship as of a 
man for a man. His very admiration is the wind which fans 
and feeds his hope. The poems themselves assume the pro- 
perties of flesh and blood. To recite, to extol, to contend 
for them is but the payment of a debt due to one, who exists 
to receive it. 

There are indeed modes of teaching which have produced, 
and are producing, youths of a very different stamp ; modes 
of teaching, in comparison with which we have been called 
on to despise our great public schools, and universities, 

in whose halls are hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old — 

modes, by which children are to be metamorphosed into 
prodigies. And prodigies with a vengeance have I known 
thus produced ; — prodigies of self-conceit, shallowness, arro- 
gance, and infidelity ! Instead of storing the memory, 
during the period when the memory is the predominant 
faculty, with facts for the after exercise of the judgment ; and 
instead of awakening by the noblest models the fond and 
unmixed love and admiration, which is the natural and 
graceful temper of early youth; these nurslings of improved 
pedagogy are taught to dispute and decide ; to suspect all 
but their own and their lecturer’s wisdom; and to hold 
nothing sacred from their contempt, but their own contemp- 
tible arrogance ; — boy-graduates in all the technicals, and in 
all the dirty passions and impudence of anonymous criticisncL 
To such dispositions alone can the admonition of Pliny be 
requisite, Nf^que mim debet openbm ejus obesse, quod vivit. 
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j’tn .«■ xVM’i-r fox, <iuos nufu/uarn vidimus, floruissft, non solum 
iii'ros fjus, Vff um (tiam imii_i;irtfs conquireremus, ejusdem ?utnc 
honor /^r\n(n(is, ft xraiia quasi satiefate lant^escett At hoc 
pnvuin , ntiiltqnumquc cst, non ad/Htrari homtufm admiraltonf 
dir.uixswium, quia vidfrr, eompketi, nec hiudare tanium, verum 
ii’/tarf <'o»tin^qi/. 

1 had cnu.'Kid on n»y smuitcoiith year, when the 
siinueis t)l Mr. Howies, twenty in nuinlu'r, aiul just then 
pnhlished in a (luarlu pamphlet, wore first made known and 
prt'sented to me, by a sehnollellow who had qnitted us tor 
the Ihiivcrsit)', ami who, during the whole time that he was 
in our iiisl lurm (or in oitr school language a (’.reoian,) had 
been my patron and protector. 1 refer to Dr. Middleton, 
the truly hsnneil, and every way ex<-ellent Bishop of 
Calcutta: ... 

<|Ui imMidiu- 

/py*if$tf4m 6‘iirh’ttr^ t'aiamumqm sokktt^ 

< \tii ar tfnifdum, omnia ietnt 

(^bfuta; P4vii amia\ vimi oiohr ; oranfgaiur 
Uulcia, : atjiefs M mim.imss$ niicium ist^ 

It waft a (loiihlt: plcasitn: t<) me, atul still rcmaitis a tender 
reroUeetinu, that I slu)uki have ree<e'v<al from a friend so 
revtaed the first knuwhsigt* of a poet, by whose works, y<’ar 
attfa' year, I was so enthusiastieally (hdighltai and inspired 
My earliest ae<|«aintanees will not have forgotten the nrHlis* 
fiplined eagto'ness uihI impelmnts /.cud, with whieh I kihoureai 
to niak(» proselytes, not only of my eompatiions, bnt of all 
with wlunn I ronverscal, of whatever rank, and in whatever 
place. As niy school finances did tiot p<ainit me to par- 
eliasc copies, I niade, within less than a year and a half, 
imm than forty transeripiion.s, as the best presents 1 could 
offer to those, who liati in any way won my regard. And 
mill almost equal tlehght <li<l I reeanve the three or four 
following puliUcatitma of the same authtir. 

Hiongji 1 have seen and known enough of mankind to 
be well aware, dial I shall perhaps stand alone in my ermai, 
and that it will he well, if i subject myself to no worse 
charge tiuni that of singularity I am not therefore deterred 
from avtiwing,^ ihui I regard, and ever have regarded the 
«>hhgatioiis ot intellect among the most sacred the claims 
of grattbide, A valmihle thought, or a particular train of 
thoughts, gives nu* additional pleasure, when I can safely 
refer and attrilniie it to the conversation or correspondence 
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of another. My obligations to Mr. Bowles were indeed 
important, and for radical good. At a very premature age, 
even before my fifteenth year, I had bewildered myself in 
metaphysics, and in theological controversy. Nothing else 
pleased me. History, and particular facts, lost all interest 
in my mind. Poetry — (though for a school-boy of that age, 
I was above par in English versification, and had already 
produced two or three compositions which, I may venture to 
say, without reference to my age, were somewhat above 
mediocrity, and which had gained me more credit than the 
sound, good sense of my old master was at all pleased with,) 
— poetry itself, yea, novels and romances, became insipid to 
me. In my friendless wanderings on our ieave-days^^ (for I 
was an orphan, and had scarcely any connections in 
London,) highly was I delighted, if any passenger, especially 
if he were dressed in black, would enter into conversation 
with me. For I soon found the means of directing it to my 
favourite subjects 

Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge absolute. 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 

This preposterous pursuit was, beyond doubt, injurious both 
to my natural powers, and to the progress of my education. 
It would perhaps have been destructive, had it been con- 
tinued; but from this I was auspiciously withdrawn, partly 
indeed by an accidental introduction to an amiable family, 
chiefly however, by the genial influence of a style of poetry, 
so tender and yet so manly, so natural and real, and yet 
so dignified and harmonious, as the sonnets and other early 
poems of Mr. Bowles. Well would it have been for me, 
perhaps, had I never relapsed into the same mental disease ; 
if I had continued to pluck the flower and reap the harvest 
from the cultivated surface, instead of delving in the un- 
wholesome quicksilver mines of metaphysic lore. And if in 
after time I have sought a refuge from bodily pain and 
mismanaged sensibility in abstruse researches, which exer- 
cised the strength and subtilty of the understanding without 
awakening the feelings of the heart ; still there was a long 
and blessed interval, during which my natural faculties were 

1 The Christ’s Hospital phrase, not for holidays altogether, but for those on which 
Che boys are permuted to go beyond the precincts of the school. 
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allowed to cxpatHl. and my original tendencies to develope 
themselves; -my fancy, and the love of nature, and the 
seiisti ol beauty in forms an<l sounds. 

The second advanttige, which I owe to my early perusal, 
and admiration of these poems, (to which let me add, 
thou!:,h known to me at a somewhat later period, the 
Lewesdon Hill of Mr. Crowe) bears more immediately or> 
my presetit suhject. Among those with whom I conversed, 
there were, of course, very iim\y who hud formed tlntir 
taste, and tlu-ir notions of poetry, from the writings of I'oiic 
.and his followers ; or to speak more generally, in that school 
of h'r. nch poetry, ctutdensed and invigorated by Mnglish 
understanding, which ha<l predominated from the last 
century. _ I was not blind to the merits of this school, yet, 
,as from inexpiaiem-e of the world, and consetiucnt want of 
sympathy with the gettttral subjects of these poenw, they 
gave me little iilea.snrc, I doubtless undcrvalmtd the kittd, 
and with tin; pn-suitiptiim of youth withlieUl fnun its m.asters 
the legitimate name of poet. s. I saw that the excellence 
of this kind cottsisted in just aiul acute ohservations on 
men ami iiiaitners in an artiftciul state of society, as its 
matter and substance : and in the logic of wit, conveyed in 
smooth and stiong epigrammatic couplets, as its form; that 
ev«;n when the sttliject wjts addressed to the fancy, or the 
ititelhtet, its itt tins Rape of the latck, or the Essay on Man j 
n.ay, when it was a consecutive narration, as in that asttmish- 
jng product of matchless talent_ and ingenuity I'opc’s 
'rr.m .l.uioti of the Iliad ; still a poiru was looked for at the 
ettd of e:ieh second line, and the whole was, as it were, 
a 01, ii' I may cxchatige a logical for a grammiilical 

tncittphot, a <atnjunctioii disjunctive, of c[jigranis. Mean- 
time the mattitr and diction seemed to me charactcri/cd not 
SO much hy poetic tluntghts, as by thoughts translated into 
the language of poetry. On this last point, I had occasion 
to rentier my (twn thoughts gradually more and more plain 
to mysidf, by frctpnmt amicable disputes concerning Darwin's 
Hot.inie thuden, which, for some years, was greatly extolhxl, 
mil only by the reading public in general, but even by thosts, 
whose geitius ititd rtatural robustness of umlerstamling 
enabled them afterwards to act foremost in dis-tipating these 
“paiittcd mi.sts" that occasionally rise from the marshes at 
the foot of Parnassus, Durittg my first Cambridge vacation, 
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I assisted a friend in a contribution for a literary society 
in Devonshire: and in this I remember to have compared 
Darwin’s work to the Russian palace of ice, glittering, cold 
and transitory. In the same essay too, I assigned sundry 
reasons, chiefly drawn from a comparison of passages in the 
Latin poets with the original Greek, from which they were 
borrowed, for the preference of Collins’s odes to those of 
Gray ; and of the simile in Shakespeare 

How like a younker or a prodigal, 

The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind I 
How like the prodigal doth she return, 

With over-weather’d ribs and ragged sails, 

Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the strumpet wind ! 

(Merch. of Ven. Act II, sc. 6.) 

to the imitation in the Bard ; 

Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 

Youth at the prow and jpleasure at the helm ; 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 

That hush’d in grim repose, expects it’s evening prey. 

(in which, by the bye, the words “ realm ” and “ sway ” are 
rhymes dearly purchased) — I preferred the original on the 
ground, that in the imitation it depended wholly on the 
compositor’s putting, or not putting, a small capital, both in 
this, and in many other passages of the same poet, whether 
the words should be personifications, or mere abstractions. 
I mention this, because, in referring various lines in Gray to 
their original in Shakespeare and Milton, and in the clear 
perception how completely all the propriety was lost in the 
transfer, I was, at that early period, led to a conjecture, 
which, many years afterwards was recalled to me from the 
same thought having been started in conversation, but 
far more ably, and developed more fully, by Mr. Words- 
worth ; — ^namely, that this style of poetry, which I have 
characterized above, as translations of prose thoughts into 
poetic language, had been kept up by, if it did not wholly 
^ise from, the custom of writing Latin verses, and the great 
importance attached to these exercises, in our public schools. 
Whatever might have been the case in the fifteenth century, 
when the use of the Latin tongue was so general among 
learned men, that Erasmus is said to have forgotten his 
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iKiUvt* lau|5uagc; y<tt in the present day it is net to be 
suiJpoHcil, tliat a youth can think in Latin, or liuit he can 
have any other reliance on the force or fitness of his phrases, 
!)ut llu: atitiiority of the writer from whom lie has adopted 
them. (Consequently hn must first prepare ins thoughts, and 
then invk out, from Virgil, liurai'e, Ovid, or perhaps more 
rompendit)Usly from his tlradus, halvits ami ciunrtcr.s of lines, 
in 'whirh to emliotly thorn, 

1 n«*.vt^r idqeia to a ceitain di^gree of disputatiinisness in a 
youiii*; man from the Uf'e of sttvcntiani to tiuit of four or five 
and twouty, provichsl 1 fmd him always arguing on one side 
of the question, The controversies, occasioned by my un- 
feii»ncd for the honour of a favourite contemporary, 
then known in mn only by his works, were of great atlvam 
tag(t in the ftnination and establishment of my taste and 
critical opinions. In my defence of the lines running into 
each (?iher, instead of closing at emdi <‘ouplel ; ami of natural 
language* mnther botikisli, nor vu!g,ar, muther retloleni of 
the lamp, iu>r of the k(‘nnel, such as / wi/i remmkr ihet ; 
inslisul of the same Ihouglit tricked up in the ragdair fmery 
of 

* ifjy iitmge m her wiag 

i«y fancy eye dudl metaery 

I hail continually to adilurc the metre ^and diction of t!m 
Greek |hhUs* from Homer to Theocritus inclusively; and still 
more td‘ our rider English poets, from Chaucer to Miltum 
Kor was this all fhit as it was my constant reply to authori- 
ties hrmigju against me from later poets of great name, that 
iiii uuthoiity could avail in opposition to Truth, Nature, 
Logic, ami the Laws of Universal (Grammar; actuated too by 
my fortiier passion for metaphpical ittvesiigiuions ; 1 lalKHircd 
at a Sitlid foundation, on which permanently to gronmi my 
opuiiomq in die component faculties of the human mind 
Itself, iitul their comparative dignity and importance. Aciaird* 
ing to the faculty or source, from which the pleasure given 
hy liny piunii or passage was derived, 1 estimahai the merit 
of such |ioem or passage. As the result of all my reading 
and meditation* I ahstmeted two critical aphorisms, deeming 
them to comprise tlie conditkmi and m^mu of poetic 
style first, that not Cite poem whkk we have read, but 
that to whifdi we rciiim, with the greatest pleasure, possesiei 
the gcimin© power, and ciaiwii the name of ewentkl poetry; 
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secondly, that whatever lines can be translated into other 

words of the same langxiage, without diminution of their 
significance, either in sense or association, or in any worthy 
feeling, are so far vicious in their diction. Be it however 
observed, that I excluded from the list of worthy feelings, 
the pleasure derived from mere novelty in the reader, and the 
desire of exciting wonderment at his powers in the author. 
Oftentimes since then, in pursuing French tragedies, I have 
fancied two marks of admiration at the end of each line, as 
hieroglyphics of the author’s own admiration at his own 
cleverness. Our genuine admiration of a great poet is a con- 
tinuous undercurrent of feeling 1 it is everywhere present, 
but seldom anywhere as a separate excitement. I was wont 
boldly to affirm, that it would be scarcely more difficult to 
push a stone out from the Pyramids with the bare hand, than 
to alter a word, or the position of a word, in Milton or 
Shakespeare, (in their most important works at least,) with- 
out making the poet say something else, or something worse, 
than he does say. One great distinction, I appeared to my- 
self to see plainly between even the characteristic faults of 
our elder poets, and the false beauty of the moderns. In 
the former, from Donne to Cowley, we find the most fantastic 
out-of-the-way thoughts, but in the most pure and genuine 
mother English , in the latter the most obvious thoughts, in 
language the most fantastic and arbitrary. Our faulty elder 
poets sacrificed the passion and passionate flow of poetry to 
the subtleties of intellect and to the stars of wit ; the moderns 
to the glare and glitter of a perpetual, yet broken and hete- 
rogeneous imagery, or rather to an amphibious something, 
made up, half of image, and half of abstract t meaning. 
The one sacrificed the heart to the head ; the other both 
heart and head to point and drapery. 

The reader must make himself acquainted with the general 
style of composition that was at that time deemed poetry, in 
order to understand and account for the effect produced on 
me by the Sonnets, the Monody at Matlock, and the Hope, 
of Mr. Bowles ; for it is peculiar to original genius to become 
less and less striking, in proportion to its success in iinprov 
ing the taste and judgment of its contemporaries. The 

l 1 remember a ludicrous instance in the poem ef a young tradesman i 
“ No more will I endure love's |}leasing pain, 

Or round my htttrit bis galling chain." 
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pt-wms of West, iiulced, had the merit of chaste and manly 
diction ; hut they were cold, and, if I may so exjjress it, 
otily ile.ul coloured ; while in the best of Warton’s there is a 
stiifmtss, which too often gives them the appearance of imita- 
timis from the Greek, Whatever relation, thcrehme, of cairse 
or iminilstt Percy's collection of Ballarls may bear to the 
most popular poems of the present day ; yet in a more sus- 
taimal and elevated style, of the then living poets, Cowper 
and Bowles * were, to the he.st of my knowledge, the first 
who combined natural thought.s with natural diction ; the first 
wlio reconciled the licart with the head. 

It is true, as 1 have before mentioned, that from diffidence 
in my t)wn powers, I for a short time adopted a laborious 
ami lltjrtd diction, which I myself deemed, if not absolutely 
vicious, yet of very inferior worth. Gradually, however, my 
practice conformed to my belter judgment ; and the com- 
positions of my twenty'fourth and twenty fifth years— -(for 
example, the shorter blank vense poems, the lines, which now 
form the middle and cotudusion of the poem entitled the 
Destiny of Nations, and the tragedy of Remorse) -are not 
nuirc below my prc.scnt ideal in respect of the general tissue 
of the stylo than tlujse of the latest date. Their faults were 
at ltta.st a remnant of the former leaven, and among the 
many who have done me the honour of putting my poems in 
the Slime class with those of my hettem, the one or two, 
who have pretendal to bring examples of affected simplicity 
ftom my volume, have been able to adduce but one instance, 
and that out of a copy of verses half ludicrous, half 
splenetic, which I intended, and had myself characterized, 
as ffrmmi />n>pit)ra, 

Ivvcry reform, however necessary, will by weak minds he 
c.arricd to an excess, which will itself need reforming. The 
reaitcr will excuse me for noticing, that I myself was the first 
to expose rim hmfste the three sins of poetry, one or the 
other of which is the most likely to beset a young writer. 
So long ago as the publication of the second number of the 

I Ca,w|w»#‘» I'liife wwiHiWIillid iHitiifiii {i»« b«lbr« ili« Ut llewlmj Imt 

I wA#> i*»i witb li till fiiMik tftnfwitnJi, Tli« ¥«Ii» of sAiiiis wbirh wtii 

tbn-MwIi iifItJi bm* fii wlkbwi 

istDtiiil HI ibi* titiiH, biw iii Ilf big mf nwnt IwkI wit my afc* 

fir »Mii« to biyt Tbemiww to i r«lkl«n j mwl m 

ffllgiofi to lt4 I# i \mtk of oittirt, Tlw imt wmw ewy bl« 

ibftg wlili lilm Into ttiiitfij tb« ftb* to iMtiri (pm. bit 
Itt t#f 4***ilim iwtl biffiwiy of blimte ¥«»«, Cwp^i lt«¥« Tfcwwi* 

mnmmumUf mim blitt j yti mill I (ml tfc» ktiir m Imvt hmu tbt !»« pm* 
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Monthly Magazine, under the name of Nehemiah Higgit^' 
bottom, I contributed three sonnets, the first of which 
for its object to excite a good-natured laugh at the spirit ot 
doleful egotism, and at the recurrence of favourite phrases, 
^ with the double defect of being at once trite and licentious ; 
—the second was on low creeping language and thoughts, 
under the pretence of simplicity ; the third, the phrases ot 
which were borrowed entirely from my own poems, on tne 
indiscriminate use of elaborate and swelling language and 
imagery. The reader will find them in the note^ below, and 

1 SONKET I. 

Pensive at cvc, on the hard world I mused, 

And my poor heart was sad ; so at the Moon 
I gazed, and sighed, and sighed ; for ah how soon 
Eve saddens into night 1 mine eyes perused 
With tearful vacancy the dampy grass 
That wept and glitter’d in the paly ray : 

And I did pause me on my lonely way 
And mused me on the wretched ones that pass 
O’er the bleak heath of sorrow. But alas 1 
Most of myself I thought ! when it befel, 

That the soothe spirit of the breezy wood 
Breath’d in mine ear : “ All this is very well, 

But much of one thing, is for no thing good." 

Oh my poor heart’s inexplicable swell I 

Sonnet II. 

Oh I do love thee, meek Simplicity I 

For of thy lays the lulling simpleness 

Goes to my heart, and soothes each small distress, 

Distress tho’ small, yet haply great to me. 

*Tis true on Lady Fortune’s gentlest pad 
I amble on ; anci yet I know not why 
So sad I am 1 but should a friend and 1 
Frown, pout and part, then I am very .sad. 

And then with sonnets and with sympathy 
My dreamy bosom’s mystic woes I pall j; 

Now of my false friend plaining plaintively, 

Now raving at mankind in general ; 

But whether sad or fierce, ’tis simple all, 

All very simple, meek Simplicity 1 

Sonnet III. 

And this reft house is that, the which he built, 

Lamented Jack! and here his malt he pil'd, 

Cautious in vain 1 these rats, that squeak so wild, 

Squeak not unconscious of their father’s guilt. 

Did he not see her gleaming thro’ the glade 1 
Belike 'twas she^ the maiden all forlorn. 

What tho’ she milk no cow with crumpled horn, 

Yet, aye she haunts the dale where erst she stray’d : 

And aye, beside her stalks her amorous knight I 
Still on his thighs their wonted bro^cs axe worn, 

And thro' those brogues, still tatterM and betorn. 

His hindward charms gleam an uncarthljr white. 

Ah I thus thro’ broken clouds at night’s high noon 
Peeps in fair fragments forth the full-orb'd harvest-moon I 


The following anecdote will not be wholly out of place here, and may perhjapi; 
«mn8c the reader. An amateur performer in verso expressed to a common frioiad 
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will I trust regard them as reprinted for luographical pur- 
postjs alone, and not for their poetic merits. So general at 
that time, and so decided was the opinion concerning tiic 
characteristic vi(X‘s of my style, that a celebrated physi<dan 
(lujw, alas 1 no more) speaking of me in otiter respects with 
his usual kirainess, to a gentleman, who was about to meta 
me ^at a dinner party, could not however resist giving !um 
a iiint not to mention The kmse thtt Jtuk tuiii in my pre- 
sence, for that I was as sore as a boil about that sonnet ; 
he not knowing that 1 was myself the author of it 


CHAPTER II 

Sap|)i>icd irrittbllity of aiea of genius bonjghr to ^ the test of factf"— 
Causef and oecaileni of the chargC'^ Its injusiice. 


I HAVK often thought, that it would l)e neither uninstructive 
nor unamusing to analyze, and bring forward into distinct 
consciousness, that complex feeling, with which readers in 
general take part against the author, in favour of the critic ; 
anil the readiness with which they apply to all poets the old 
sarc:asm of Horace upon the scribblers of his time s 

imiiMk mimm*. 

A «li*bi!ity and dimness of the imaginative power, and a con- 
s«;4unnt necessity of reliance on the immediate impressions 
of the senses, do, we know well, render tlic mind liable 
to superstition and farmtidsm, Having a deficient portion of 
internal and proper warmth, minds of this class seek in the 
crrnvd drmm ftma for a warmth in common, wliich they do 
not possess singly. Cold and phlegmatic in their own nature, 


»fc w li* intwlMc^a t# m«, bttl In istijr 

tiiim, un «lw iiW'# **bt wm» lit mwirt ackimwlttif#, nuibor at 
Ilk rtinUmiiata MJWir* ttilttmiii m\ my wliirb bitf ilvtn »t»« fwii 

I ftnntifftil wy fwtHi ttat, If tbt wm a jiiniii «w» li wawtl tirily 

mf to bftCrtmt ilit nwilbsir, iwi4 I* rtdiwl s 

my hiiiittriMii* %km samwtmtfic It iirnsNul m Im «t*« wbicli I twil iiiyitir iammi 
li«« Ijwffire witl lit it»« ■** Mtimltti I’giit,** w wit-** 

liit Awiliw ttf 111* Ancluttt 


Vtitir |Hwf« iftnit «t«raiiit li«, 
X>*iir iir t k Mil 

fm 'tii ifi€ 0 mw^liN«t}ilbi 
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like damp hay, they heat and inflame by co-acervation ; ox 
like bees they become restless and irritable through the 
increased temperature of collected multitudes. Hence the 
German word for fanaticism, (such at least was its original 
import,) is derived from the swarming of bees, namely, 
schwdrmen^ schwdrmerey. The passion being in an inverse 
proportion to the insight,— that the more vivid, as this the 
less distinct — anger is the inevitable consequence. The ab- 
sense of all foundation within their own minds for that, 
which they yet believe both true and indispensable to their 
safety and happiness, cannot but produce an uneasy state of 
feeling, an involuntary sense of fear from which nature has 
no means of rescuing herself but by anger. ^ Experience in- 
forms us that the first defence of weak minds is to recriminate. 

There’s no philosopher but sees, 

That rage and fear are one disease j 

Tho’ that may burn, and this may freeze, 

They’re both alike the ague. 

But where the ideas are vivid, and there exists an endless 
power of combining and modifying them, the feelings and 
affections blend more easily and intimately with these^ ideal 
creations than with the objects of the senses ; the mind is 
affected by thoughts, rather than by things ; and only then 
feels the requisite interest even for the most important events 
and accidents, when by means of meditation they have 
passed into thoughts. The sanity of the mind is between 
superstition with fanaticism on the one hand, and enthusiasm 
with indifference and a diseased slowness to action on the 
other. For the conceptions of the mind may be so vivid 
and adequate, as to preclude that impulse to the realizing of 
them, which is strongest and most restless in those, who 
possess more than mere talent, (or the faculty of appropriating 
and applying the knowledge of others,) — yet still want some- 
thing of the creative and self-sufficing power of absolute 
genius. For this reason therefore, they are men of com- 
manding genius. While the former rest content between 
thought and reality, as it were in an intermundium of which 
their own living spirit supplies the substance, and their 
imagination the ever-varying form; the latter must impressr 
their preconceptions on the world without, in order to 
present them back to their own view with the satisfying 
degree of clearness, distinctness, and individuality. These 
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in trariiiinl tiinri: an; funned to exiubit a perfect poem in 
palaet;, ur tem[»l(‘, or huuLscape garden ; or a tale of roman<!e 
in ('anals that join sea with sea, or in walls of roi’k, which, 
sliutildtaing, !)aek llu* billows, imitate the |n)W(;r, and supply 
tlic benevulciH'r (jf natina; to sheltered navies; ur in a<|uedu(;t.s 
that, arrinni; the wide vale from mountain to mountain, give 
a Palmyra to the (it-serh Pmt alas! in times of tumult they 
are lie; num d(‘stim*d to come forth as the sltaping spirit of 
ruin, to <iestroy tlu; wisdom of ages in order to substitute the 
fam'ies of a day, and to <duinge kings and kingdoms, as 
tlu; wind shitts and sliapes tlu: doudsd Tiu; records (.)f 
biography sreun to confirm this theory, 'riu; num of the 
gieatc’st genius, as far as wt- ean judge from their own works 
or from the a<'eounts of tla-ir (aintannporaries, appear to have 
been (d‘ calm and trant|uil temper in all that relaUal to 
themselves. In tlu* inwanl assurama; of perin;ment fame, 
th(7 seem to have been either iruliifenmt or resig,ned with 
regarti to immediate rejnUation. 'Phrough all the wtu’ks of 
(dhamarr ther<* leigns a r lua a' fu! mass, a manly hilarity whitdt 
makes it almost impossible to dauhl a eorrespondent habit 
of feeling in the author himself. Shaktaspeare’s evenness 
and sweetness of tempt:r we, re almost proverbial in his own 
age. That this <liti nut arise from ijtnuranee of his own 
eomparativtt^ greatness, we have abuudatU inaad* in his 
Honneis, wdiieh eould stutreely have lieen known to Pope/ 
when he asstu'ted, that, our great bard— * 

«’-g*vw muiiuual in his uwu Uesgitr. 

f«i AugUJUttl.) 

* Of uM «l) uvi?r MU, 

Wfl} *h« wr t;»in Ittlj-ii to jfiriiitiii 
A wmlU uf mhm ittull. 

I will Sftsv# my k-htiis!, t}mt 
fium in«5 Utf linn «l Sl« iiut Urath ; 

^hift ahuwi, Ukts rttmUi, 
t4M«y briHliu 

AVy.«- Wutk#, vwl Ilf. ji. j*y, 

t yndrr ilw fnmiiiiMi mtm nf las m fetrur fur fuKu ttriati mdh i«fuly 

f»al» 4 r 4 mi ihr It I tualriiarit mt sm*! jhovwI la 
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nfu^F. 1 yiuHa»f»inni ft* w t}»# tmt«9 lit whkh it wm tijwnlly out uf hi* 

iwiw«r iM wof U»{lf iffH, iuiU iu« k m%t in my uiiinbn, «tlpw«4 t fur whlsr 
fciiU * arfijf# mml mm* hwwMU Oiiikitsif# tm A|»t in tlmt rui«* mm 

Sut mrjfcuft ui mi fn.l ; mh».m %hm tmli iiiff*ti<ut{, Uw tulf* muM 

hp ukrw«« ftii, W« mmt h*vf n** whii th«r «ntt b, h«fui« w« hattruUnt 

wimi ilwi #ulfi u«*hi tn l»t. Jwililnn iittai* rhb I aia not fe**iitia# 

li « 
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Speaking of one whom he had celebrated, and contrasting 
the duration of his works with that of his personal existence# 
Shakespeare adds : 

Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 

Tho’ I once gone to all the world must die ; 

The earth can yield me but a common grave. 

When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read ; 

And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 

When all the breathers of this world are dead : 

You still shall live, such virtue hath my pen. 

Where breath most breathes, e’en in the mouth of men. 

Sonnet lxxxi. 

I have taken the first that occurred; but Shakespeare’^s 
readiness to praise his rivals, ore pkno, and the confidence 
of his own equality with those whom he deemed most wortlxy 
of his praise, are alike manifested in another Sonnet. 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse. 

Bound for the praise of all-too-precious you, 

That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse. 

Making their tomb, the womb wherein they grew ? 

Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch that struck me dead? 

No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost, _ 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 

As victors of my silence cannot boast ; 

I was not sick of any fear from thence I 
But when your countenance fill’d up his line. 

Then lack’d I matter, that enfeebled mine. 

S. LXXXVI. 


In Spenser, indeed, we trace a mind constitutionally 
tender, delicate, and, in comparison with his three great 
compeers, I had almost said, effeminate ; and this additionaUy 
saddened by the unjust persecution of Burleigh, and ttie 
severe calamities, which overwhelmed his latter days. These 
causes liave diffused over all his compositions “a rxielancholy 


to declare my full conviction, that the consummate judgment of Shakespeare, t^t 

in?he gSiS;il instruction. Ut m all the details, 

greater wonder, than even the might of his gemus. Or the ^ 

The substance of these lectures I hope soon to publish , and it is but a debt or 
ttJyXznl my friends to notice, that the first course of ^st^at Sn/oC ^ ht 
from the following courses only, by occasionally varymg the dlustratioo^ 
same thouchts. was addressed to very numerous, and I need not add, respec^m^ 
S' no^ at the Royal Inatitutioo, befoto Mt. Schlegel Eave his lectures on the ssaixta 


labjccts at Vienna. 
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havr drawn forth aocasional strains, tlic more 
putlii'-tii: fnau Ihrir i^taitlcncss. ilnt no wlua'c do we fuul the 
loa.si trarf! of initalnlity, and still less of (jnarrelsonie or 
aiftsloil rtaUrnipt of his <’ensnrers, 

1'he sanit! ealntnoss, aiul evon gnsiter self possessirai, may 
be abirmetl ol Milton, as lar as his poems, and po<'tie (duir- 
aeler are eiaiernuHL lie nsierveil his anger lor ilte enemies 
of religion, h»s‘dom, and his eountry. My mind is not 
eapahle of forming, a mon^ atignsi <ameeption, than arises 
from tile eonbanplation i>f this gftsit man in his latter daysj 
poor, sink, old, Idind, slandered, perseeuted,— 

tHaoie, iuiti tliinnrr*ti voice hehiful,'-- 

in an U|te in wliieh lie was as lillle inubastood by tluj party, 
h>r whom, as by that against wlitmi. Ire had conteiukai ; ;uul 
among men Indore wlann he strode, so far as tmlwarf himself 
by the iiistanee; yet sliU listening to the musie of his o\¥n 
thoughts, or if addiUcnudly elusa'ial, yet tdreered only by the 
pretpheti*^ faith of two or three solitary individuals, in; did 

ilij% ttl thelesa laa 

Aijuiait HfuvrtPi huiul or will, aoi InUe ga 
ill Itrjtrl or hope j Imt idll bore up »nU ac«M 
otiwiini* 

Frcmi tdhers tady do we derive our krunvledgu that Milton, 
in his latter «!ay, hatl Ids nmmim nmi detraetors ; and even 
in his ilay of youth aiul hope, that he had enemies^ would 
have been unknown U> us, luid they not been likewise the 
enemies of his isnmtty, 

I afii well awate, that in advaneed stages onitcrittirc* 
when there rxhl many and eKeellmt modelH, a hifth degree 
of ttdeni, rombimHl with taste and judgment, and employed 
in works of imaginalimt, will luapiire for a man the name of 
a Ipeat geniwi t though evmi that iiwi%w of genius, wjueh, 
in «-tnt:dn slates of soeiely, miiy nvm rentier his writings 
nmre popular than the absolute reality rouhl have done, would 
he sought for in vain in the miml and i^mpm of the auihur liinw 
selh Y'el even in insminers of this kiiul, a elosu e.xamimo 
tion will ofien ileterl, that the irritability, whieli lias been 
atirilniteil lo the aiiihor's genius m its cause, did really 
originate in an ill ronfrirmation of IkkIj, obtuse pain, or eon- 
ititiilitmid dofoit of pleafiurablo icntttion* What is charged 
to the author, bclotigi to the mm^ who would probably liav« 
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been still more impatient, but for the humanizing influences 
of the very pursuit, which yet bears the blame of his irrita- 
bility. 

How then are we to explain the easy credence generally 
given to this charge, if the charge itself be not, as I have 
endeavoured to show, supported by experience? This 
seems to me of no very difficult solution. In whatever 
country literature is widely diffused, there will be many who 
mistake an intense desire to possess the reputation of poetic 
genius, for the actual powers, and original tendencies which 
constitute it. But men, whose dearest wishes are fixed on 
objects wholly out of their own power, become in all cases 
more or less impatient and prone to anger. Besides, though 
it may be paradoxical to assert, that a man can know one 
thing and believe the opposite, yet assuredly a vain person 
may have so habitually indulged the wish, and persevered in 
the attempt, to appear what he is not, as to become himself 
one of his own proselytes. Still, as this counterfeit and 
artificial persuasion must differ, even in the person's own 
feelings, from a real sense of inward power, what can be 
more natural, than that this difference should betray itself in 
suspicious and jealous irritability ? Even as the flowery sod, 
which covers a hollow, may be often detected by its shaking 
and trembling. 

But, alas ! the multitude of books and the general diffu- 
sion of literature, have produced other and more lamentable 
effects in the world of letters, and such as are abundant to 
explain, though by no means to justify, the contempt with 
which the best grounded complaints of injured genius are 
rejected as frivolous, or entertained as matter of merriment. 
In the days of Chaucer and Gower, our language might (with 
due allowance for the imperfections of a simile) be compared 
to a wilderness of vocal reeds, from which the favourites 
only of Pan or Apollo could construct even the rude synnx; 
and from this the constructors alone could elicit strains of 
music. But now, partly- by the labours of successive poets, 
and in part by the more artificial state of society and social 
intercourse, language, mechanized as it were into a barrel- 
organ, supplies at once both instrument and tune. Thus 
even the deaf may play, so as to delight the many.^ Some- 
times (for it is with similes, as it is with jests at a wine table, 
one is sure to suggest anotlxer) I have attempted to illustrate 
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the present state of our language, in its relation to literature, 
by a press room of l:irgi‘.r ami smaller stereotype pieces, 
whit'b, in the presruit Anglo- (lalliean fashion of unconnected, 
cpigraouuutic periods, it requires but an tu’dinary portion of 
ingenuity to vary intlefiniiely, and yet sdll prtxluce some- 
thing, which, if md sense, will he so like it as to dt^ as wtdl 
Ihu'haps better : for it spares the reader the trotddc think- 
ing ; prevents vacancy, while it intltdges indolence ; atid 
secures tlu^ memory from all danger of an inltdlccttud 
///eni, Hence of all trades, literature at prc‘sent dcmamls 
tlu^ least talent or information; and, of all nunles of litera- 
tore, the manufacturing of pianns. The difTcrcnce indeed 
betwetm these ami tlm works of genius is not less titan 
between an e|j;g imtl an egg- shell; yet at a distance they !)Oth 
look alike* 

Now it is no less remarkable than true, with how little 
examination works of ptdito litcaattire are ciunmonly perused, 
not only by the mass t»f readers, hut^hy men of first rate 
ability, till some amident or clmnctH tliHcussion have roused 
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their attention, and put them on their guard. And hence 
individuals below mediocrity not less in natural power than 
in acquired knowledge 5 nay, bunglers who have failed in the 
lowest mechanic crafts, and whose presumption is in due 
proportion to their want of sense and sensibility ; men, who 
being first scribblers from idleness and ignorance, next be- 
come libellers from envy and malevolence, — have been able 
to drive a successful trade in the employment of the book- 
sellers, nay, have raised themselves into temporary name and 
reputation with the public at large, by that most powerful of 
all adulation, the appeal to the bad and malignant passions 
of mankind.^ But as it is the nature of scorn, envy, arid all 
malignant propensities to require a quick change of objects, 
such waiters are sure, sooner or later, to awake from their 
dream of vanity to disappointment and neglect with embit- 

bratcd Elegy. I had long before detected the defects in The Bard ; but the Elegy X 
had considered as proof against all fair attacks ; and to this day I cannot read either 
without delight, and a portion of enthusiasm. At all events, whatever pleasure I may 
have lost by the clearer perception of the faults in certain passages, has been more 
than repaid to me by the additional delight with which I read the remainder. 

Another instance in confirmation of these^ remarks occurs to me m the Faithful 
Shepherdess. Seward first traces Fletcher's lines ; 

More foul diseases than e'er yet the hot 
Sun bred thro’ his burnings, while the dog 
Pursues the raging lion, throwing the fog 
And deadly vapour from his angry breath. 

Filling the lower world with plague and death, 
to Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar, 

The rampant lion hunts he fast 
With dogs of noisome breath ; 

Whose baleful barking brings, in haste, 

I^ine, plagues, and dreary death 1 

He then takes occasion to introduce Homer’s simile of the appearance of Achilles 
mail to Priam compared with the Dog Star ; literally thus— 

“ For this indeed is most splendid, but it was made an evil sign^ and brings many 
a consuming disease to wretched mortals." Nothing can be more simple as a descrip- 
tion, or more accurate as a simile ; which, (says Seward,) is thus finely translated by 
Mr. Pope i 

Terrific Glory I for his burning breath 

Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death 1 

Now here— (not to mention the tremendous bombast)— the Bog Star, so called, Is 
turned into a real dog, a very odd dog, a fire, fever, plague, and death-breathing, red- 
air-tainting dog : and the whole visual likeness is lost, while the likeness in the effects 
is rendered absurd by the exaggeration. In Spenser and Fletcher the thought is justi- 
fiable ; for the images are at least consistentj and it was the intention of the writers 
to mark the seasons by this allegory of visualized puns. 

1 Especially in this age of personality, this age of literary and political gossiping, 
when the meanest insects are womhipped with a sort of Egyptian superstition, if only 
the brainless head be atoned for by the sting of personal malignity in the tail when 
the most vapid satires have become the objects of a keen public interest, purely from 
the number of contemporary characters name4 in the patch-work notes, (which 
possess, however, the comparative merit of being more jpoetical than the text,) and 
because, to increase the stimulus, the author has sagaciously left his own name for 
whispers and conjectures. 
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teriul i\nd envcuioined feelings. Even during their short lived 
siiert\ss, sensi!)lo in spite of themselves on what a. shifting 
foiindatiuti it rests, they resetit the mere refusal of praiiu; as 
a ro!)l>(a'y, and at the justest censures kindle at oiua* into 
viohail and undiseipliiu^d ahusej till the acute disease ciiang 
ing into chroni('al, the more deadly as the less violent, they 
become the*, fit instruments of literary detraction ami moral 
slander. 'Phey are then no longer to be quCvStioned witliout 
exposing the complainant to ridicule, because, forsooth, they 
arii anonymous critics, attd authorized, in Andrew MarveU’s 
phrase, as ** synodical individuals” to speak of themselves 
plurali maiestatko I As if literature formed a castt*, like 
tiiat of the I’aras in Hintlostan, who, however ntaltnaUed, 
must not dare to decan themselves wronged! As if that, 
which in all other cases adds a deeper dye to slander, the 
circnimslance of its being anonymous, here acted otdy to 
make the slanderer inviolable 1 ^ Thus, in part, froits the 
accndental tempers of individuals —(men of undoubted tnUmt, 
but not men of genius)-'- tempers rendered yet mon,t irritable 
by their desire to appear men of genius ; but still niore ellVto 
tively by the excesses of the mere counterfeits both of talt^nt 
and genius; the number too being so incomparably greulei 
of ihom who arc thouglu, to he, than of those who really arc 
mm of genius ; and in part from^ the natural, but not there- 
fore the less partial and unjust distinction, made by ilm public 
itself Ijetween literary and all other property latlieve the 
prejudice to have arisen, which considers an unustmi irasci- 
bility concerning the reception of its products as cliaractms- 
tic of genius. 

It might correct tlie moral fe<dings of a numerous class of 
readers, to suppose a Review set on loot, the object of which 
should be to tTiticise all the cluef works prcssentcal to the 
pul>lic by our ribborrweavers, calico-printers, cabinetmakers, 
and ehina»manufact’iirers ; which shotild Ire conducted in the 
same spirit, and take the same freedom with personal charac- 
ter, as our literary journals. 1'hey would scarcely, 1 think, 

^ If l« w«M worili while t» mh m bgrwikfitu, Imlf tho wliicb 

I olthtr tni»w la !l»«s iiut, m w«*eti I hstv* from men Inmplitlf ♦»!' In* 

tiRutiottil eiinrorolui tl»f dmrisetofi, qtmHfatioiiJi, imd of tnii 

ttioiiymoof whiiM ofMsIti for our mtlinji public ; I utluht 

liorrow ttw wotUi of tlw AjuM'rypItikl Oiutfol; C) iHuttiCi 

»mi i ihitii ikf thu dmgm n*iikmi ¥w the ciHii|MHiu4 wowbi he 

»« ilw »mi /k ft mmi fi4M foo-l, uttd did Uitkr ik^m 

md mmm fow/t fJkW'mf: Ms At/w/ fit M w#wf4t, sumd kirm 

mm Ln, tmum mm xuu Qnm m woMimir.** 
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deny their belief, not only that the genus irritabile would be 
found to include many other species besides that of bards ; 
but that the irritability of trade would soon reduce the resent- 
ments of poets into mere shadow-fights in the_ comparison. 

Or is wealth the only rational object of human interest? Or 
even if this were admitted, has the poet no property in his 
works ? Or is it a rare, or culpable case, that he who serves 
at the altar of the Muses, should be compelled to derive his 
raaintenance from the altar, when too he has perhaps deliber- 
ately abandoned the fairest prospects of rank and opulence 
in order to devote himself, an entire and undistracted man, 
to the instruction or refinement of his fellow-citizens ? Or, 
should we pass by all higher objects and motives, all dis- 
interested benevolence, and even that ambition of lasting 
praise which is at once the crutch and ornament, which at 
once supports and betrays, the infirmity of human virtue,—- 
is the character and property of the man, who labours for our 
intellectual pleasures, less entitled to a share of our fellovv 
feeling, than that of the wine-merchant or milliner? Sensi- 
bility indeed, both quick and deep, is not only a charac- 
teristic feature, but may be deemed a component part, of 
genius. But it is not less an essential mark of true genius, 
that its sensibility is excited by any other cause more power- 
fully than by its own personal interests ; for this plain reason, 
that the man of genius lives most in the ideal world, in 
which the present is still constituted by the future or the 
past; and because his feelings have been habitually asso- 
ciated with thoughts and images, to the number, clearness, 
and vivacity of which the sensation of self is always in an 
inverse proportion. And yet, should he perchance have 
occasion to repel some false charge, or to rectify some 
erroneous censure, nothing is more common than for the 
many to mistake the general liveliness of his manner and 
language, whatever is the subject, for the effects of peculiaT 
irritation from its accidental relation to himself.^ 

For myself, if from my own feelings, or from the less 

1 This is one instance among many of deception, by the telling the half of a fact , 
and omitting the other half, when it is from their mutual counteraction and nci^rali 2 :m* 
tion, that the whole truth arises, as a ieriium aliquid different from either, 1 Hus 
Pryden’s famous line 

Great wit (meaning genius) to madness sure is near allied. 

. Now if the profound sensibility, which h doubtless one of the components of geniu»* 
were alone considered, single and unbalanced, it might be fairly desenbed as exposm^ 
the individual to a greater chance of mental derangement ; out then a more tfcuan 
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suspicious of the of others, I had beeu 

nuuki'awarc td any literary tuHliuess or jeaUmsy ; I trust, tluU 
I Should have hoiui, luwcvur, tuathor silly nor ^arrogant 
enough 0? have hmfhrtunl the ini|H;rfe;:tioa t»n gtaiius. hut 
an cx|>tuient’t‘ (and 1 shtadd not ncril dtauunenls in ahund- 
lince to piovc luy wutds* if I aildtui) a tiie<i experienrr of 
iwtaity y<%us, has taii|;ht tiu% that the oriiptud sin (d luy 
etianicter tMnuusts in a oaitdesH indiffrntiua; to puhiir opinion, 
ami to tlm attacks of whij inthmnee it ; that praise and 
admiration have tM*riune ymnly less and U:ss tlesirahle, except 
as marks of svuipaihy ; tray that it is diduaiU ami dtslrrHsini^ 
to me to think with airy interest even about the sale and 
profit of iny Wiitks, important as, in my presemt circum- 
stances, such coiiHiihuatmns must needs he. Vet it m‘ver 
occurred to me to helnnv or fancy, that the t/mmium of in- 
tellectual ptnvei hcHOoved rm me hy nature or education was 
in any way iHumecied wuli this habit of my feelings or that 
it needed any other |etrents i'lr fosterers than consututitmal im 
dolencct aggravated intis languiu* liy ill health ; the ataanwdat- 
ing mui'arrassmmus ol procrimtination ; the metUid cowardice, 
which is the insepauihle eompanion of procrastinuthin, and 
whicli makes «» anxious to think and etm verse on any thing 
rather than on wtnii eoneeins ourseives; in fine, all those 
dose vt^xalions, whether eliargmhie on my faults or my 
fortunes, which leave mn hut little grief to spare for evils 
comparatively distant ami iiliem 

Indignation at literary w^rongs 1 leave to men born under 
happier stars, 1 eanm*l allord ll, llul so far from rtnulemm- 
ing those who ciin, I deem it a wriieds duty, iiml think it 
creditable to his liearl, to feel ami express a rrtim'ilinent 
propouitined to Ihr groswiess of tho provocation, and the 
importance of the objeet There ii no predession on earih, 
wiuidi rmpnies im aiiniliofi iti early, so hing, or so uninter* 
milting as that of piteliy i and indeed m that of Utermy 
cmiipoHiiioo in geiietal, if it Im iueh m iit al! satisfies the 
dcmamii both of imd of mitind logic, How difficult 
ami delicate a tmk even the mere iiwlaiiisin of verse li, 
may lie conjeriuied from itm failure of ihose, wtio have 

W|4lltf »C » mm* item iim«l mmhmlmn p 

ttemgta, ii«4 O #» •fM^fukh si«ii k Um* tii^Oifi* 

aU»*ri w S H nwilf iWiteii** m «t«l It « W l« Imi m kif 

ikf mnlh m m Irnmfimm #r Ittiwfiwwii* 

m Uw *mmm «f eSf litetiWfiltem l» iS* 

m %g f witovtif, 

*U ** 
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attempted poetry late in life. Where then a man has, from 
his earliest youth, devoted his whole being to an object, 
which by the admission of all civilized nations in all ages is 
honourable as a pursuit, and glorious as an attainment ; 
what of all that relates to himself and his family, if only we 
except his moral character, can have fairer claims to his pro* 
tection, or more authorize acts of self-defence, than the 
elaborate products of his intellect and intellectual industry ? 
Prudence itself would command us to show, even if defect or 
diversion of natural sensibility had prevented us from feeling, 
a due interest and qualified anxiety for the offspring and 
representatives of our nobler being. I know it, alas ! by 
woful experience. I have laid too many eggs in the hot 
sands of this wilderness, the world, with ostrich carelessness 
and ostrich oblivion. The greater part indeed have been 
trod under foot, and are forgotten ; but yet no small number 
have crept forth into life, some to furnish feathers for the caps 
of others, and still more to plume the shafts in the quivers of 
ray enemies, of them that unprovoked have lain in wait 
against my soul. 

5/V voSf non DoUSy indlificaits<^ apes I 


CHAPTER III 

The Author’s obligations to critics, and the probable occasion — Pria* 
ciples of modern criticism—- -Mr. Southey’s works and character. 

To anonymous critics in reviews, magazines, and news- 
journals of various name and rank, and to satirists with or 
without a name in verse or prose, or in verse-text aided by 
prose-comment, I do seriously believe and profess, that I 
owe full two-thirds of whatever reputation and publicity I 
happen to possess. For when the name of an individual 
has occurred so frequently, in so many works, for so great a 
length of time, the readers of these works — (which with a 
shelf or two of beauties, elegant Extracts and Anas, form 
nine-tenths of the reading of the reading Public^)— cannot 

1 For as to the devotees of the circulating libraries, I dare not compliment thieslr 
paes-time, or rather kill-time, with the name of reading. Call it rather % nwt cal 
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but !h‘ familiar with tlir, name, without ciibtinclly rtaueniber- 
whf^ther it was introtlutaxl for eul<'H»;y ox for cratsurc* 
Aiul thi:; hotamirs tht* nuut* likely, if (as I ht‘li<;ve) the habit 
of |u‘jusinu, piaindiral w<u'ks may he pro|>(‘tly added to 
Avenees' eataUu^ue of Anti Miiemunies, or wealauiers of the 
nie.mnivd Ihit wheu'e this lets not been the (sise, yrS. tire 
reader will !»‘ apt to suspeet tliat tluTO must he souu'lhini; 
moir tliaii teaiallv ami extisuave in a n^putation, that 

(a)uhl eitittu letpiise or titand so meieih^ss aiul ituiy, eontinued a 
eanironadiuip W ithout any fia*lin|!; of anpas therefore-- dor 
vv'hieh indeed, on myowrr ut'ootmt, I have tu) pretext) -d tuuy 
yet Ik‘ alloweti express souu* degree of surprise, that, after 
having nin the rnti(sd gaunthrt for a certain class of faults 
whieh I had, nothittu, having, come Indore the jtulg.ntiuU-seat 
in ilte interim, I tJastUl. year after y<*ar, {|u;u1(tr after 
<|uad»*r, immth attta montii not to mention sundry petty 
periodicals of ?aill ^liieker revolution, or waaddy or 
diurnal 'b lave been, tm at least seventetsi years eomanun 
lively, diag,e,ed hath by them iiUti the. foremost ranks t.d' the 
proHniiaad'imd toieetl to abide tint brtmt of abuse, fortaiilts 
directly opposite, and wdiielr 1 eertain'Iy had not. How shall 
I tills ? 

Whatevei may have Imrn the ease, with others, I eertainly 
canned alinbiite this perseeulion la ijersonal dislike, or to 
envy, or to feelings vtiuUetive animosity, Nid to the 

wb,! h ih« U»« fwiubhf* Sg bwlf 

fHHWn*s but i^mui ss, » Sul'ii* ■s^usiibiUiv ; wHUih fhi-' nhak *u»a 

iil *t -rt b tuninUra by smiIe (ta ♦Vn'i wr»i iiiwne 

iw'iumt Uifi wMO* U»ri, i#artn, «na {immiuf'4 Cm 

mwitiii Ml mm imn'mUUnnm, a* ib# bftii «{«»**« «»< m hu»u icU 

kmti» O'it web n»« «»»«*» tmiMP-mtiunt, tjf itll it'iiw Miiti wj 

dfbfUl® iiuiPMw, \V* Ui«f«b»r#5 the a|Ms*1pi iimuwinwe <a iiukpi 

itum rsifi Im *miA i«sUe» *« wim w iMit nirntwriy, uf rrmwiutt b« 
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istkmw «f' iiiiitK, «itw}y, «f jsimlu nuskd hMuoi pg 

vi,s»*u« ¥, l»i mAAnim IM «Mv#n nua ulr»4 ul t'Wyttby <« m Utyrnf, (by whkii 
lm\ I imM *,f ibyOim nm mnmt ibts« 0 mm m it»i f h KAuung, 

♦Wijuuuk, Ml **» OiAii Ml ink'i I!|4||U||»» ft bfWgs; wuMMiig ; wm* 

kltUii i a ////Muftiirk Mti«i buOmiMl wul Kok ; amniuji winit by 

urutU nU U»*044^*«ifi^iii«MO Ml *1 *klly a* ^ CwWk kmm «>w n mnyikf, 

i Ml’,' iWif mrmmm /Wiw# im’mfmm : wtlny, ef 
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former, for with the exception of a very few who are my 
intimate friends, and were so before they were known as 
authors, I have had little other acquaintance with literary 
characters, than what may be implied in an accidental intro- 
duction, or casual meeting in a mixed company. And as far 
as words and looks can be trusted, I must believe that, even 
in these instances, I had excited no unfriendly disposition, 
Neither by letter, nor in conversation, have 1 ever laid dis- 
pute or controversy beyond the common social interc^hange 
of opinions. Nay, where I had reason to suppose iny con- 
victions fundamentally different, it has been my luibit, and I 
may add, the impulse of my nature, to assign tlic grounds of 
my belief, rather than the belief itself ; and not to express 
dissent, till I could establish some points of complete sym- 
pathy, some grounds common to both sides, from which to 
commence its explanation. 

Still less can I place these attacks to the charge of envy. 
The few pages which I have published, are of too distant a 
date, and the extent of their sale a proof too conclusive 
against their having been popular at any time, to render 
probable, I had almost said possible, the excitement of envy 
on their account ; and the man who should envy me on any 
other, — verily he must be envy-mad 1 

Lastly, with as little semblance of reason, could I suspect 
any animosity towards me from vindictive feelings as the 
cause. I have before said, that my acquaintance with 
literary^ men has been limited and distant ; and that I have 
had neither dispute nor controversy. From my first entrance 
into life, I have, with few and short intervals, lived either 
abroad or in retirement. My different essays on subjects of 
national interest, published at different tintes, first in tiie 
Morning Post and then in the Courier, with my courses of 
Lectures on the principles of criticism as applied to Sliake- 
speare ajid Milton, constitute my whole publicity ; the only 
occasions on which I could offend any member of the 
republic of letters. With one solitary exception in whicli 
my words were first misstated and then wantonly ap{)li(‘d to 
m individual, I could never leam that I had excited the 
displeasure of any among my literary contemporaries* 1 1 aving 
announced pay intention to give a course of lectures on tlie 
characteristic merits and defects of English poetry in its 
different aeras ; first, from Chaucer to Milton | second, from 
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Ilrydcn intdtisively to Thoiustjn ; and tiurti, from i'owpcr to 
the present day ; i i‘hangi*d my plan, ami cunfiiual my dh 
C|tusition to the former tw<? periods, tlmt I migld ftirnish no 
j><)SHihle pretext for liie uulhinking to miHt’onHtrue, or the 
iiudigoant to misapply my wonis, and having stamped their 
own meaning, on them, to pass them as current coin in tins 
irnifts of ^porulily or dtOraetiom 

Praises of the unworthy are felt by ar<lettt rniiuls as 
rt)!»herieH of Ihv tieserving; ami it is Urn true, and too 
frequent, that Haetm, llanington, Mudiiavel, and Kpino/at, 
are not read, h«n*auNe Hume, t'ondilhie, mid Vedtaire are. 
Hut in pnnuistnious etnupany m> prudent nuui will oppugn 
the merits o^ a euntenqan'ary in his <iwn supposed depart- 
iuent; contenting liiinself with ptaising in his turn those 
“vxdioui he tieems exrrllrnt. If I slunild e.vrr th*(eu it my 
duty at all to o]>posr the prrtensions of itnliviiluals, I would 
Oppose tlicm in hotiks whiriu'ould he weJgheii and answered, 
in winch 1 ctnild evrdve the whole of luy reasons and feel- 
ings, with tiieir requisite limits and imHidhaaiims ; not in 
irreroveratdtt fainvefsaiioiq where luwvever strong tlm reastum 
might tw, the feelings that piompieti tiumi wmild assuredly 
be attributed by some one m other to envy and discmUeiit 
ilesides I well know, iimU I trust, have acted on lluU kmov* 
ledge, that it miist tic the ignoiant and iniudieioiis who extol 
the unworthy; and the eulugics of eriiiea wuimut tastiqor 
judgment are the natural rrwaid of autlmrs wnlioul feeling 
or genius. Sini firuUiu/uf mu 

flow then, rliratuHsing, m 1 ilo, these ttnee causes, am I 
to uecoiint for attacks, the long continuance ami inveteracy 
of wducli it wiHild require all three to explain? Hit: Holuliou 
scenm tfi he this, / tms in Ai/v/f c/ rniimmy mik Mr. 
flmhimriJi und J/r, Smikev ! dliis, tiowever, transfers, 
rutlicr thiifi rnmmm the dilticnlty. Ife ih ilial, by iin nmmh 
stdonahle extension ol the okl «tbgc, nm'iiur n umiymf 
iltenii'y fiicnrlfi arc never iimtcr the wuiicr-fall of crilit*bitq 
but I tiiimt be wet lhroiig!i with the npmyi yet how came 
flu: tonciil to drscfuid uiion 

Finit Ihcii, wiih^ regard in Mt, Honihey* 1 well remember 
the general maqsihiti of hk carlfer pulilictations; mimriy, itie 
fiornm pubtislicd witii Mr. laivcl! tiiitfer the mimics of 
Woscliiis anti flioii ; dm two vnltnn«i «»f pfwrtw iimler hi» 
awn fiaiiiit, witl the Joan cif Arc. The ceniurc^ of llic «titk« 
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by profession are extant, and may be easily referred to : * 

careless lines, inequality in the merit of the different poems 
and (in the lighter works) a predilection for the strange and 
whimsical j in short, such faults as might have been antici- 
pated in a young and rapid writer, were indeed sufficiently 
enforced. Nor was there at that time wanting a party spirit 
to aggravate the defects of a poet, who with all the courage 
of uncorrupted youth had avowed his zeal for a cause, which 
he deemed that of liberty, and his abhorrence of oppression 
by whatever name consecrated. But it was as little objected 
by others, as dreamed of by the poet himself, that he pre- 
ferred careless and prosaic lines on rule and of forethought, 
or indeed that he pretended to any other art or theory of 
poetic diction, except that which we may all learn from 
Horace, Quinctilian, the admirable dialogue, De Oratoribus^ 
generally attributed to Tacitus, or Strada’s Prolusions ; if 
indeed natural good sense and the early study of the best 
models in his owh language had not infused the same 
maxims more securely, and, if I may venture the expression, 
more vitally. All that could have been fairly deduced was, 
that in his taste and estimation of writers Mr. Southey agreed 
far more with Thomas Warton, than with Dr. Johnson, Nor 
do I mean to deny, that at all times Mr. Southey was of the 
same mind with Sir Philip Sidney in preferring an excellent 
ballad in the humblest style of poetry to twenty indifferent 
poems that stmtted in the highest. And by what have his 
works, published since then, been characterized, each more 
strikingly than the preceding, but by greater splendour, a 
deeper pathos, profounder reflections, and a more sustained 
dignity of language and of metre? Distant may the period 
be, but whenever the time shall come, when all his works 
shall be collected by some editor worthy to be his bio- 
grapher, I trust that an appendix of exccrpta of all the 
passages, in which his writings, name, and character have 
been attacked, from the pamphlets and periodical works of 
the last twenty years, may be an accompaniment. Yet that 
it would prove medicinal in after times I dare not hope ; for 
as long as there are readers to be delighted with calumny, 
there will be found reviewers to calumniate. And such 
readers will become in all probability more numerous, in 
proportion as a still greater diffusion of literature shall pro- 
duce an increase of sciolists, and sciolism bring; with it 
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peitilanct^ and prcHUinfdian, In times of ol<I, books were 
as rclijpous orac.kpi; as litcn'ature advanced, thoy next became 
venerable precejitors; they th(,in descended to the rank of 
instniclive fritauls ; and, as their numbers increased, they 
sank still lower to that of eideataining eoinpani()ns ; and at 
present Ihtty seem dei;raded into culprits to hohl up their 
hands at ilut bar ot every self elected, yet not the less 
p(‘rcinpt(»ry, jud|a% who ehoost^s to write fri)m hununir or 
intencit, from tanuity or arro|,^ance, and to al)idc the decision 
“ot him that reads in malice, or him that reads after dinnerd' 
The same reirtip;ratlc movement may be traced, in the re- 
latit>n whit:h the authors tlaunselves have assumed towards 
tlunr readers, From the lofty :i<!dress of bacon : “these are 
tlie mediiadons of Kramns (d' Verulam, which that posterity 
should be possessed of, he detuned iheJr interest:'' or from 
dtnlication tt) Monarch or PontltT, in which the honour fpven 
was usstaltul in equipoise to the |Mitronage acknowledged: 

from ihiuiar’s aXm- 

I'^XXnt ^cydlXm : rh 

itf} (fi r« rourw 

l/aXf rp, vp6*papro» m^l§P m$* ’^SX- 

*Xawm Mint A wttirrt.*— O lvMI*. Oix X* 

tl>ertf was a gradual sinking in the etiquette or allowed style 
of prclcnsiun. 

I’dfts luul i’hilnsophcra, rendered diffident hy their veiy 
mimlier, addressed thcmisulves to “/rtirwrrf readers j” then 
aimed to concilialri the graces of "the candid reader;" till, 
the critic still risitig as the author sank, the amateurs of 
literaturt! collectively were erected into a municipality of 
jiulgcs, and adrlreased as the 'I'own t And now, finally, all 
men l«:ing supptJsed ahln to read, and all readers able to 
judgi*, thti multitudinous I’uWic, shaped into personal unity 
hy the magic of abstraction, sits nominal despot on the 
throne of ciiticisin. But, alasl as in other despotisms, it 
hut echoes the dcchiions of its invisible ministers, whose 
intelleetHid claims to the guardianship of the Muses seem, 
for the grrsater part, analogous to the physical qualifications 
which adapt their oriental brethren for the superintendence 
of the Harem, 'fhus it is Mud, tlat St. Nopomuc was 
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installed the guardian of bridges, because he had fallen ovei 
one, and sunk out of sight; thus too St. Cecilia is said to 
have been first propitiated by musicians, because, having 
failed in her own attempts, she had taken a dislike to the 
art and all its successful professors. But I shall probably 
have occasion hereafter to deliver my convictions more at 
large concerning this state of things, and its influences on 
taste, genius and morality. 

In the Thalaba, the Madoc, and still more evidently in the 
unique^ Cid, in the Kehama, and, as last, so best, the 
Roderick ; Southey has given abundant proof, s<s cogitare 
quam sit magnum dare aliqutd in manus kominum: nec per^ 
suadere sibi posse^ non sapc tractandum quod placere et semper 
et omnibus cuptat But on the other hand, I conceive, that Mr. 
Southey was quite unable to comprehend, wherein could con- 
sist the crime or mischief of printing half a dozen or more 
playful poems ; or to speak more generally, compositions 
which would be enjoyed or passed over, according as the 
taste and humour of the reader might chance to be ; provided 
they contained nothing immoral. In the present age pcrifurce. 
parcere chartce is emphatically an unreasonable demand. The 
merest trifle he ever sent abroad had tenfold better claims to 
its ink and paper than all the silly criticisms on it, which 
proved no more than that the critic was not one of those, for 
whom the trifle was written ; and than all the grave exhorta- 
tions to a greater reverence for the public — as if the passive 
page of a book, by having an epigram or doggrel tale im- 
pressed on it, instantly assumed at once loco-motive power 
and a sort of ubiquity, so as to flutter and buz in the ear of 
the public to the sore annoyance of the said mysterious per- 
sonage. But what gives an additional and more ludicrous 
absurdity to these lamentations is the curious fact, that if in 
a volume of poetry the critic should find poem or passage 
which he deems more especially worthless, he is sure to select 
and reprint it in the review ; by which, on his own grounds, 
he wastes as much more paper than the author, as the copies 
of a fashionable review are more numerous than those of the 

1 I have ventured to call it unique ; not only because I know no work of the kind 
in our languagCj (if wo except a few chapters of the old translation of Froissart) — ■ 
none, which uniting the charms of romance and history, keeps the imagination so 
constantly on the wmg, and yet leaves so much for after reflection ; hnt likewise, and 
chiefly, because it is a compilation, which, in the various excellencies of translation, 
selection, and arrangement, required and proves greater genius in the compiler, 
living in the present state of societv, than in the original composer*. 
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Qriginal book ; in sorne^ and those the most prominent 
instances, as ten thousand to hve hundred I know nothing 
that surpasses the viUtness of deciding on tlie merits of a poet 
• or ^laiitter,— (not liy characteristic defects; for where there 
is genius, tlicsc always point to his characteristic beauties ; 
but)-* l)y acaridental failures or faulty passages; exc'ept the 
intpudence of dtdentiing it, as the proper duty, and most 
instructive part, of criticism. Omit or pass slightly over the 
expression, gra<% and grouping of Raffaers ligures ; but 
ridicule in detail the knitting needles arid broom twigs, that 
are to represent trees in Ids hack grounds ; and licver let him 
hear the last of his galli-pots 1 Admit that the Allegro and 
Penseroso of Milton are not withotrt merit ; but repay your- 
self for tills concession, by reprinting at length the two 
poems on the University Carrier 1 As a fair specimen of his 
Sonnets, (|uotc 

**,A lIcKik wai writ ef late enllcd Tetrachordon 

and, as characteristic of his rhythm and metre, cite his literal 
translation of the fust and second Psalm 1 In order to 
justify yourself, ymi need only assert, that had you dwelt 
chielly on the beauties and excellemnes of tlie poet, the 
admiration of these might seduce the attention of future 
writers from the olijetds of their love and wonder, to an imi- 
tation of the few poems and passages in which the poet was 
most unlike himself. 

But till reviews are ctmducted on far other principles, and 
with farnther motives ; till in the pla<*eof arbitrary dictation 
and petulant sneers, the reviewers support tlutir decisions by 
reference to fixed canons of criticism, previously establislred 
and deductal from the nature of man ; redecting minds will 
pronounce it arrogance in them thus to announce tliemsdves 
to men of letters, mi the guitles of their taste and judgment. 
To ttie purchaser ami mere reader it is, at id! events, an 
injustice, lie who tells me that there are defects in a new 
work, tells me nothing which I should not have taken for 
granted witliout his information. Hut he, who points out 
and elucidates the beauties of m original work does indeed 
give me interesting informality, such as experience would 
not liave «iuthori;^eti me in anticipating. And as to composi- 
tions which the authors theimelves announce with 

liat #ii mmimm 
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why should we judge by a different rule two printed works, 
only because the one author is alive, and the other in his 
grave? What literary man has not regretted the prudery of 
Spratt in refusing to let his friend Cowley appear in his 
slippers and dressing gown? I am not perhaps the only 
one who has derived an innocent amusement from the 
riddles, conundrums, tri-syllable lines, and the like, of Svrift 
and his correspondents, in hours of languor, when to have 
read his more finished works would have been useless to 
myself, and, in some sort, an act of injustice to the author. 
But I am at a loss to conceive by what perversity of judg- 
ment, these relaxations of his genius could be employed to 
diminish his fame as the writer of Gulliver, or the Tale of a 
Tub. Had Mr. Southey written twice as many poems of 
inferior merit, or partial interest, as have enlivened the 
journals of the day, they would have added to his honour 
with good and wise men, not merely or principally as proving 
the versatility of his talents, but as evidences of the purity 
of that mind, which even in its levities never dictated a line 
which it need regret on any moral account. 

I have in imagination transferred to the future biographer 
the duty of contrasting Southey’s fixed and well-earned 
fame, with the abuse and indefatigable hostility of his anony- 
mous critics from his early youth to his ripest manhood. 
But I cannot think so ill of human nature as not to believe, 
that these critics have already taken shame to themselves, 
whether they consider the object of their abuse in his moral 
or Ms literary character. For reflect but on the variety and 
extent of his acquirements ! He stands second to no man, 
either as an historian or as a bibliographer j and when I 
regard him as a popular essayist, — (for the articles of his 
compositions in the reviews are, for the greater part, essays 
on subjects of deep or curious interest rather than criticisms 
on particular works) — I look in vain for any writer, who has 
conveyed so much information, from so many and such 
recondite sources, with so many just and original reflections, 
in a style so lively and poignant, yet so uniformly classical 
and perspicuous; no one, in short, who has combined so 
much wisdom with so much wit ; so much truth and know- 
ledge with so much life and fancy. His prose is always 
intelligible and always entertaining. In poetry he has 
attempted almost every species of composition known before, 
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and be has adikal new ones ; and if we except the highest 
lyric, 0" greatest 

minds haw; bei;n fortunate) -lie has attempted every species 
successfully ; -from the political song of the day, thrown off 
in the playful overllow of honest joy and patriotic exultation, 
to the wild ballad ; from epistolary ease and graceful narra- 
tive, to austere and impetuous moral declamation ; from the 
pastoral charms and wild stre^aming lights of the Thalaba, 
m which sentiment and imagery have given permanence 
even to the excitmueut of curiosity ; and from the full blaze 

of the Kehauia, (a gallery of finished pictures in one 

sitlcndid fancy piece, in which, not\yithstanding, the moral 
grandeur rises gradually ahove the brilliance of the colouring 
and the boldness and novelty of the machinery)--to the 
more sober beauties of the Madoc ; and lastly, from the 
Madoc to his Rodcriek, in which, retaining all his former 
excellencies of a poet eminently inventive and picturesque, 
he' has surpassed himself in language and metre, in the 
construction cif the whole, and in the splendour of particular 

Here then shall I conclude? No! The characters of 
the deceased, like the emmia on tombstones, as they are 
deseriiied with religious tenderness, so are they read, with 
allowing sympathy indeed, hut yet with rational deduction, 
'fhere are men, who deserve a higher record; men with 
whoso characters it is the interest of their contemporaries, 
uo less than that of posterity, to be made acquainted ; while 
it is yet possible for impartial censure, and even for quick- 
sighted envy, to cross examine the tale without oflence to the 
courtesies of humanity; and while the eulogist, detected in 
exaggeration or falseluxKl, must pay the hiU penalty of his 
baseness in the contempt which brands the convicted 
flatterer. Publicly has Mr, Southey been reviled by men, 
who, as 1 would fain hope for the honour of human_ nature, 
hulled lire brands against a figure of their own imagination ; 
publicly have his talents been depreciated, his principles 
denounced ; as j nihlidy do I therefore, who have known him 
intimately, deem it my duty to leave recorded, that it is 
Southey’s almost unexampled felicity, to possess the best 
gifts of talent and genius free from all their characteristic 
defects. 'Po those who remember the state of our pubhe 
schools and universities some twenty years past, it wiu 
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appear no ordinary praise in any man to have passed froxn 
innocence into virtue, not only free from all vicious hat>it, 
but unstained by one act of intemperance, or the degradLa.- 
tions akin to intemperance. That scheme of head, heart, 
and habitual demeanour, which in his early manhood, and 
first controversial writings, Milton, claiming the privilege of 
self-defence, asserts of himself, and challenges his calnnci- 
niators to disprove; this will his school-mates, his fellow- 
collegians, and his maturer friends, with a confidence 
proportioned to the intimacy of their knowledge, bear 
vvitness to, as again realized in the life of Robert Soutbey. 
But still more striking to those, who by biography or t>y 
their own experience are familiar with the general habits of 
genius, will appear the poet’s matchless industry and per- 
severance in his pursuits; the worthiness and dignity of 
those pursuits ; his generous submission to tasks of transitory 
interest, or such as Ms genius alone could make otherwise ^ 
and that having thus more than satisfied the claims of affec- 
tion or prudence, he should yet have made for himself tirae 
and power, to achieve more, and in more various depart- 
ments, than almost any other writer has done, thop^bi 
employed wholly on subjects of his own choice and ambitiox^. 
But as Southey possesses, and is not possessed by, bis 
genius, even so is he master even of his virtues. Tbc 
regular and methodical tenor of his daily labours,^ wbicb 
would be deemed rare in the most mechanical pursuits, arici 
might be envied by the mere man of business, loses all 
semblance of formality in the dignified simplicity of bis 
manners, in the spring and healthful cheerfulness of bis 
spirits. Always employed, his friends find him always at 
leisure. No less punctual in trifles, than steadfast in tbe 
performance of highest duties, he inflicts none of tbose 
small pains and discomforts which irregular men scatter 
about them, and which in the aggregate so often becomes 
formidable obstacles both to happiness and utility ; while on. 
the contrary he bestows all the pleasures, and inspires all 
that ease of mind on those around him or connected witb 
him, which perfect consistency, and (if such a word rxiigbt 
be framed) absolute reliability , equally in small as in great 
concerns, cannot but inspire and bestow ; when this too is 
softened without being weakened by kindness and gentle- 
ness. I know few men who so well deserve the character wbicb 
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an antituit attiihutes to Marcus Cato, namely, that he was 
likesL virtue, in as nuK:h as he seemed to act aright, not in 
obedience to any law or outward motive, hut by the necessity 
of a ha[)py nature, which could not act otiiervvise. As son, 
brother, husband, father, maste.r, friend, he moves with firm 
yet light steps, alike unostentatious, and alike exeiuplary. 
As a writer, he has uniformly made his talents subservient to 
the best interests of humanity, of public virtue, and tlomcslic 
pit;ty ; his cause has ever been the cause of pure religion 
and of liberty, of national independence and of national 
illumination. When future critics shall weigh out his guerdon 
of praise and ctmsure, it will he Southey the poet only, that 
will supply them with the scanty maUjrials for the latter 
They will likewise not fail to record, that as no man was 
ever a more constant frien'd, never had pot^t more friends aiid 
honourtu’s among the good of all parties ; and that cjuacks in 
education, (puu’ks in politics, and quacks in criticism were 
his only enemiesd 


l It is not to rffrets whiOi tSi «x»wple of a young tnan as htgUty 

distifiguinlwi for snint jnuity of nUnpui^iutm auct cwuUn't, as for in tel Iftotuai power 
Kttd iiiei'iviY arijuliriiirms, may ptuduoF on tbose uf the sain e age with tumscit, 
csnrniaUy on thone of similar pui suits amt congenial mimls, tor many years, my 
onimrtunitiea of iuiefn ouise with Mo Southey have been rare, and at long intervals ; 
tmi I dwell with unahaied tdraiiure oil Utoauong and sudden, yet Unist run llecung, 
iidtueuee, whhdi iny nunal hring tmderwont on my aviiuaintatu:© with bun at Uxiom, 
whither I had gone at the euinmenueiuent of our CamUridgc yapauon on a visit to an 
old st.huohirlUnv, Nut imleerl on mv moral or roltgiou# prnndples, for they hud never 
been contaminated j tau in awakwing tht »«nio of the duly and digntty of tpaking 
my aciiowi! accattl with ihoso ptltanples, both m word atid dwd, Ilw irrogulantmi 
only not nuiveis^ul among the young men of my atamling, which 1 always knew to ua 
wrong, I then learned to (rel as degrading ; karnodto know that an opposite conduct, 
which was at that time coimhletetl hy us m the easy virtue of cold mid scltish 
prudence, might otigiimie hi the nohkiit emotions, in view# the most dwinlerested and 
imagitiAtivc. It ii nut however frtim grateful rocoUectums oidy, that I have tieen im" 
iwlled thus to leave itrnM my delilittate sentiments on record; but in fome sen so a* 
' * ' ■* in, whose name ha# htiu ao often connected with mine for 


a debt of Justice to the man, 
evil to which he is a Mrapiter. 
beauties of the /tnti ' 


As a spetimeii i subjoin part of a note, frojn I ho 
4 „ — ...! bjforuied the publw that 


.Jaculifn, In which, having previously informed 

I had been dishanoured u Cambridge for preaching llmsm, at a tun© when, for my 

‘ fenen nf cmilsiTanlty, I was docried as a bigot by Uw proselyi 

‘ * * * ^■■■•^eludei with tht 


tos 

iieso 


youthful ardour in defenc© w? v.mi»n*M»iiry. * - ....... - 

of Ftench |dii» (or 10 speak more truly* ps(»)-biophy, itm wriftor , 

words j thin time \m hm left Ms riativa countryj tomirwncmi f S 

wofkl, /#/! Mthm ku wi/i hx M** ffj 

/mmk Camp Stwrititv/* With »**vm«st truth ft may hr, asserted, uld 

not b« easy to select two men wore aaemplary In their dumeHitc auections dmn thoio 
whose iwmes wet* tiiwi printml at full bngth as In the same rank ®f ^*5? 
a denounced infidel and fugitivi, who had left; his chtldwn 
kait'Mi/ h it surprising, that many gm>d men retnained louBer than 
otherwise wouhl hav« don* adv*ri* to a party, which eneowraged and nn^dy 
the authors of such atroclau* caluttiidts f ##, isrrct# ; ajitr, jwfia 

ijf' dfiim 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Lyrical Ballads with the Preface — Mr. Wordsworth's earlier poems 
— On fancy and imagination — The investigation of the distinction 
important to the Fine Arts. 

I HAVE wandered far from the object in view, but as I fancied 
to myself readers who would respect the feelings that btad 
tempted me from the main road ; so I dare calculate on not 
a few, who will warmly sympathize with them. At present 
it will be sufficient for my purpose, if I have proved, tliat 
Mr. Southey’s writings no more than my own furnished the 
original occasion to this fiction of a new school of poetry, and 
to the clamours against its supposed founders and proselytes. 

As little do I believe that Mr. Wordsworth’s Lyrical 
Ballads were in themselves the cause. I speak exclusively of 
the two volumes so entitled. A careful and repeated ex- 
amination of these confirms me in the belief, that the 
omission of less than a hundred lines would have precluded 
nine-tenths of the criticism on this work. I hazard this 
declaration, however, on the supposition, that the reader has 
taken it up, as he would have done any other collection 
of poems purporting to derive their subjects or interests from 
the incidents of domestic or ordinary life, intermingled with 
higher strains of meditation which the poet utters in his own 
person and character; with the proviso, that these poems 
were perused without knowledge of, or reference to, the 
author’s peculiar opinions, and that the reader had not had 
his attention previously directed to those peculiarities- In 
that case, as actually happened with Mr. Southey's earlier 
works, the lines and passages which might have offended the 
general taste, would have been considered as mere ineqxiali- 
ties, and attributed to inattention, not to perversity of 
judgment. The men of business who had passed their lives 
chiefly in cities, and who might therefore be expected to 
derive the highest pleasure from acute notices of men 
and manners conveyed in easy, yet correct and poirited 
language; and all those who, reading but little poetry, are 
most stimulated with that species of it, which seems most 
distant from prose, would probably have passed by the 
volumes altogether. Others more catholic in their taste, and 
yet habituated to be most pleased when most excited, would 
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luivt* (•t)!U.pnU‘d tlunnsplvos with (h;ckling, th:it the authur had 
hi*, 11 :;arrt':;:;fnl in projjortian U» the dtn^ation tjf his styU‘ and 
suhjeet. Nut a ft‘w, perhaps, by their aduhratiuti o‘i 

the lanes writUai near Idihern Ahl>ey, on rt‘visiUne the Wye, 
these Lrit upon a Ve'iv Tree Heat, The (Hd ( aimherlatui 
!‘,ey,;'.sr, and Ruth, linve luatn ^^radnally led to [u-nise with 
kiufired feelini; dlie Hrotlua'S, tlu‘ Hart leaji Wtd, and what 
ever utlaa ptn-ms in that ('olhaHion may he tleserihed a:’, 
huldine, a middlt* place hetwe<‘n those written in the iuithest 
and thuM' in the* iiumhlest styles; as fur instaiu'e hetwtam tlie 
I'inU-rn Ahlu'y, and d'hc Thorn, or Simon Lee. Shnultl tluhr 
t,a:d(^ imlunit to no further ehanjB-, and still remain uuree.on* 
eiled to the eolUapaal plirases, or tire imitations of them, 
tluil are, nuu'c or Uihs, sttalleretl lhruu|th tiie. class last meU" 
tiunedi ; yet t'Vtai fiann the small ruimber of tlu‘ latter, they 
would have <iet‘med tluan but an inconsideiable subtnietion 
fnuu tlie nuait of the whole Widk ; or, what is sometimes not 
unpleasinp, m the publication of a new writm’, as serving, to 
aseertain tlu: natural tendency, atvd consequently llu; proper 
direefion of the author’s genitts. 

In tiuj critical remarks, ihcreftu’e, prefixed tuul annexed to 
the Lyrical Ikilkids, I believe, we nuiy safely rest, as the true 
odyin i)i the unexampled opposition which Mr. W<)rdS“ 
worth's writings Imvc bemi since doomed to encouiiter. Tlie 
hma'blcr passages in the poems themselves were dwelt on and 
cited to jtiHtify the rejection of the theory. Wlsat in and for 
themselvcjs wottkl liavtj betfu cither forgotten or forgiven as 
impel fectitms, or at least comparative failures, provoked 
direct hostility wlwn announ'ced as intent ioual, as the rptdt 
of vhuive after full deliberation. Thus the poems, atimiued 
by all as cxeellcnt, joined with those which had ftleastul the 
fat grfsuer number, lliough they formed twodhirds of the 
whole woik, instead of being deemed (as in all riglit they 
shcmltl have l)cen, even if we take for granted that the 
rcatler j«d|y;d arigiit) an atonement for the few excc|')tions, 
i;a\n wiml and (ml to the animosity against both the |)oems 
and the poet. In all perplexity there is a portion of fear, 
whi*T predisposes the mind to anger. Nut able to deny 
tliai dm author possessed both genius and a powerful inttib 
lcti, they felt yet were not t/uik e&iain 

dial h« might noi be in the right, and they themselves in the 
wumg ; an unquiet itatc of mind, which seeks alleviation by 
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quarrelling with the occasion of it, and by wondering at the 
perverseness of the man, who had written a long and argu- 
mentative essay to persuade them, that 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair ; 

in other words, that they had been all their lives admiring with- 
out judgment, and were now about to censure without reason.^ 

That this conjecture is not wide from the mark, I am induced 
to believe from the noticeable fact, which I can state on my 
own knowledge, that the same general censure has been 
grounded by almost every different person on some different 
poem. Among those, whose candour and judgment I esti- 
mate highly, I distinctly remember six who expressed their 
objections to the Lyrical Ballads almost in the same words, and 
altogether to the same purport, at the same time admitting, 
that several of the poems had given them great pleasure ; 
and, strange as it might seem, the composition which one 
cited as execrable, another quoted as his favourite. I am 
indeed convinced in my own mind, that could the same 
experiment have been tried with these volumes, as was made 
in the well known story of the picture, the result would have 
been the same ; the parts which had been covered by black 
spots on the one day, would be found equally albo lapide 
notatm on the succeeding. 

1 In opinions of long continuance, and in which we have never before been 
molested by a single doubt', to be suddenly convinced of an error, is almost like being 
convicted of a fault. There is a state of mind, which is the direct a-niithesis of that, 
which takes place when we make a bull. The bull namely consists in the bringing 
together two incompatible thoughts, with the sensation, but without the sense, of 
their connection. The psychological condition, or that which constitutes the possi- 
bility, of this state, being such disproportionate vividness of two distant thoughts, as 
extinguishes or obscures the consciousness of the intermediate images or conceptions, 
or wholly abstracts the attention from them. Thus in the well known bull, **/‘was et 
fine ckildy bui they changed me:*' the first conception expressed in the word is 
that of jpersopal ido.ntiiy—Bg'o contemjflans : the second expressed in the word 
is the visual image or object by which the mind represents to itself its past condition, 
or rather, its personal identity under the form in which it imagined itself previously 
to have existed,— contemfilatus. Now the change of one visual image for 
another involves in itself no absurdity, and becomes absurd only by its immediate 
juxta-position with the first thought, which is rendered possible by the whole atten- 
tion being successively absorbed in each singly, so as not to notice the interjacent 
notion, changed, whicn by its incongruity with the first thought, /, constitutes the 
bull. Add only, that this process is facilitated^ by the circumstance of the words /, 
and pte, being sometimes equivalent, and sometimes having a distinct meaning ; some- 
times, namely, signifying the act of self-consciousness, sometimes the external image 
m and by which the mind represents that act to itself, the result and symbol of its indi- 
viduality. Now suppose the direct contrary state, and you will have a distinct sense 
of the connection between two conceptions, without that sensation of such connec- 
tion which is supplied by habit. The man feels as if he were standing on his head, 
though he cannot but see that he is truly standing on his feet. This, as a painful 
sensation, will of course have a tendency to associate itself with him who occasions 
it ; even as persons, who have been by painful means restored firom derangement, are 
known to feel an involuntary dislike towards their physician. 
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I!iiw<'vrr this may \h\ it was assvinully Itard and unjust to 
fix tiu- aiicniiou uu a li-w sfpaiatt: and insulatiul pixmis witli 
as iiuu h avnr'iinn, as it tlmy liatl been so many [ilaguc s[)ots 
on the wholo work, instead of iiassing them over in silence, 
as St) much blank paper, or leaves of a hookscIler'.s cata- 
i,,j;ue; es]ieeia!ly, as tio one pretendei! to have found in 
them any immorality or ioilelieaey ; and the poems, there- 
fore, at the worst, could only be regarded as so many light 
or inferior coins in a rouh.au of gokl, not as so much alloy 
in a weip.ht of hullion. A friend whose talents I hold in 
the higiiest respect, hut whose judgment and strong sound 
sense I have had almost contimietl ocrasion to revere, 
making the usttal eotnplaints to me concerning both the 
style anti suhji cts of Mr. Wordsworth's minor poems; 1 
admitted that there were some few t»f the tales attd ineidemts, 
in wiiich I could not mytadf tind a sullteient cause for^ their 
liaving been reconieil in metre, I mentioned Alice Fell as 
an instance ; " Nay," replieil my fiiend with more than usual 
(jiiiekncss of maimer, “ I cannot agree with you there I -that, 

1 own, does seem to me a remarkably pleasing poem." In 
the Lyrical IlalladH, (for my experience does not enable me 
to extend the mnatk mjually untjualiftcd to the two suhse- 
(lucnt volumes.) I have heartl at different times, and from 
diticrent imlividuals, eveiy single poem extolled and repro- 
bai»;d, 'vith the exception «>f ihose of loftier kind, which as 
was before observed, seem to have won universal praise. 
This fact of itself would have made me tliflulent in my 
censmes, had not a still stronger ground been furnished by 
the sirjuige contrast of the heat and long continuance of the 
oppositit)!*, w ith the nature of the faults stated as justifying 
it. 't’he seditclive fault.s, the iMem rtlia of Catwley, Marini, 
or IKtrwin tnight reasonably be thought capable of corrupting 
the tiublic jutlgmcitt for half a century, and require a twrsnty 
yeats W.ir, campaign after campaign, in order to dethrone the 
tismpcf iutti reestablish the iegitimate taste. Hut that a 
downfight simpleness, under the affectation of simplicity, pro 
saic wutds itt tVetde metre, silly thoughts in childish phrases, 
ami a ptciereiu'e of mcim, degrading, or at best trivial associ- 
ations ami ch.tfa<ner», should succeed in forming a school of 
imitatoiN, a company of almost religious admirers, and tins loo 
siiioitg young men of ardent minds, lilreral etlucation, and not 

— -with ncKtamk kuteb 8«l*tlnw«<l j 
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and that this bare and bald counterfeit of poetry, which is 
characterized as below criticism, should for nearly twenty 
years have well-nigh engrossed criticism, as the main, if not 
the only, butt of review, magazine, pamphlet, poem, and 
paragraph ; this is indeed matter of wonder. Of yet greater 
is it, that the contest should still continue as^ undecided as 
that between Bacchus and the frogs in Aristophanes ; when 
the former descended to the realms of the departed to bring 
back the spirit of old and genuine poesy ; — ^ 

X. ^p€K€K€Kk^j KOa^y Kod^. 

A, dW i^SXoLord^ dvTio Kod^, 
tid^y yap ^crr^ d\\% ^ Kod^, 
oifidj^er^ « ydp fioi fiiXcL. 

X. dXXd fJLi]y K€Kpa^6fjL€(r$d 

7 *, oirdcrov ij <pdpvy^ dv ijjitQp 
XO-'t'Sdvj] 8V ijfiipaSy 

^p€K€K€K^^, Kod^y Kod^ ! 

A. rary ydp 6 viKriaere, 

X. tidk T]jJ.ds ffd vdvrm, 

A. sd^ iai]y dpi^cts ye 5^/ /a’ 
o88^7ror€. KCKpd^ojuai ydp, 

K&v jae 84y, 8c^ Tj/nipas, 

4ci}i dy dfiCby irnKpar-^jcru} rov Kod^ ! 

X. PpeKeKeKk^, KO 'AlEj, KOA'SJ I 

During the last year of my residence at Cambridge, 1794, 
I became acquainted with Mr. Wordsworth^s first publication 
entitled Descriptive Sketches ; and seldom, if ever, was the 
emergence of an original poetic genius above the literary 
horizon more evidently announced. In the form, style, and 

1 Without^ however the apprehensions attributed to the Pagan reformer of the 
poetic republic. If we may judge from the preface to the recent collection of hi* 
poems, Mr. W. would have answered with Xanthias— 

cri) 5* iiK UZaaas rbv \pb<pov rQ)v prffxdrtav, 

Kai rds dTaXds ; SAN. « /xd Al\ 4<pp6yr(.cra^ — Rancs, 492-3. 

.^d here let me hint to the authors of the numerous parodies, and pretended imita- 
tions of Mr. Wordsworth’s style, that at once to conceal and convey wit and wisdom in 
the semblance of folly and dulness, as is done in the Clowns and Fools, nay even in 
the Dogberry, of our Shakespeare, is doubtless a proof of genius, or at all events of 
satiric talent ; but that the attempt to ridicule a silly and childish poem, by writing 
another still sillier and still more childish, can only prove (if it prove any thing at all) 
that the parodist is a still greater blockhead than the original writer, and, what is far 
worse, a malignant coxcomb to boot. The talent for mimicry seems strongest where 
ge human race are most degraded. The poor, naked half human savages of New 
Holland were found excellent mimics ; and, in civilized society, minds of the very 
lowest stamp alone satirize by copying. At least the difference which must blend 
With and balance the likeness, in order to constitute a just imitation, existing here 
merely m caricature, detracts from the libeller’s heart, without adding an tajfa to tli« 
aredit of his understanding. 
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»r nf the whole poem, and in the structua; of the ju; 
lines and periods, there is a harshness and aro< a,', 
ticular hne .^ith words and images all ai'lnw, 

T^mthfrecall thoi products of the vegetal >le wood 
^TOPnns blossoms rise out of a hard and tliomy inul 
^within which the rich fruit is elaborating. 1 !»■ 
kneuage is not only peculiar and strong, but at tunes knotty 
rontorted, as by its own impatient strength; wbtlt ta< 
and Strugeling crowd of images, acting in eonjune.ion 
“■I L difficSs of the style, demands alw;iys a greater 
ienSs ?atSion^ tha./p;ctry,.-^at all events th.in 
descriptive poetry — has a right to claim. It not 
therefore justified the complaint of obsennty. In the lo o.v 
irSmet I have someti^^^^^ fancied, that 1 .saw an embu-m 
oHhe poem itself, and of the author’s genius as it was then 


displayed.— 

Tis storm ; and hid in mist from hotir tn hour* 

All day the floods a deepening murmur pour t 
The sky is veiled, and every cheerful sight : 

Dark is the region as with coming mght ; 

Yet what a sudden burst of overp^vermg light I 
Triumphant on the bosom of the stonig 
Glances the fire-clad eap^le’s wheeling foruj ; 
Eastward, in long perspective ghttering, « 

The wood-crownalclilis that (fer the lake redmr ; 
Those Eastern cliOs a hundred streanis nnhdd, 

At once to pillars turned that flame witli gohi ; 
Behind his sail the peasant strives to slum 
The westt that burns like one dihitetl sun, 

Where in a mighty crucilile expire 

The mountains, glowing hot, like coals tu hr<% 


The poetic Psyche, in its process to htll develofunrof, 
undergoes as many changes as its ihwk namefake, tEc 
butterfly.^ And it is remarkable how soon genms elours ;oul 
purifies itself from the faults and errm’s of its eailtr d pei 
ducts^ faults which, in its earliest mnnpmhums ao* 
more obtrusive and confluent, hecmise as heleiogoie-tc.oi 
elements, which ha.d only a temporary use, they cnie.ntutr* 
the very ferment, by which themselves are eanied t i? 

X The Butterfly thn Chwimm 

The«)uri{ fuir hi <mly 

But of tlin fioul, cscftjiMeii th« skviih irttilr 
Of mortal life I Por in this cftrthlv (tmm 
Our’a U the rctnil^'i lot, much mil, nm h laAmn, 

Manifold motumi mftkiut; liitltijw!«il, 

And to deform tritl kill tlm thmgs wlwi'mit ifml* 
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we may compare them to some diseases, which must work on 
the humours, and be thrown out on the surface, in order to 
secure the patient from their future recurrence. I was in my 
twenty-fourth year, when I had the happiness of knowing 
Mr. Wordsworth personally, and while memory lasts 1 
shall hardly forget the sudden ejOfect produced on my mind 
by his recitation of a manuscript poem, which still remains 
unpublished, but of which the stanza and tone of style were 
the same as those of The Female Vagrant, as originally 
printed in the first volume of the Lyrical Ballads. There 
was here no mark of strained thought, or forced diction, no 
crowd or turbulence of imagery; and, as the poet hath him- 
self well described in his Lines on revisiting the Wye, manly 
reflection and human associations had given both variety 
and an additional interest to natural objects, which, in the 
passion and appetite of the first love, they had seemed to 
him neither to need nor permit. The occasional obscurities 
which had risen from an imperfect control over the resources 
of his native language, had almost wholly disappeared, to- 
gether with that worse defect of arbitrary and illogical phrases 
at once hackneyed and fantastic, which hold so distinguished 
a place in the technique of ordinary poetry, and will, more or 
less, alloy the earlier poems of the truest genius, unless the 
attention has been specially directed to their worthlessness 
and incongruity.! I did not perceive anything particular ia 
the mere style of the poem alluded to during its recitation 
except indeed such difference as was not separable from the 
thought and manner ; and the Spenserian stanza, which 
always, more or less, recalls to the reader^s mind Spenser’s 
own style, would doubtless have authorized, in my then 
opinion, a more frequent descent to the phrases of ordinary 
life, than could without an ill effect have been hazarded in 


1 Mn Wordsworth, even in his two earliest poems, The Evening Walk and th#* 
peicnptive Sketches, »s more free from this lattcr^efect than 

his contemporaries. It m^ay however be exemplified, together with the harfh^nd 
obscure construction, in which he more often offended/in tfe foUowing lines " “ 

" stormy vapours ever driving by, 

Where ospreys, cormorants, and herons cry : 

Where hardly given the hopeless waste to cheer, 

Denied the bread of life the foodful ear, 

Dwindles the pear on autumn’s latest spray, 

And aMe sickens pale in summer's ray : 

content lusts fixed her smiling reirn 
, independence, child 0 / hi^h disdaint^ 
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the heroic couplet. It was not however the freedom from 
false taste, whether as to common defects, or to those more 
properly his own, which made so unusual an impression on 
my feelings immediately, and subsequently on my judgment. 
It was the union of deep feeling with profound thought ; the 
fine balance of truth in observing, with the imaginative faculty 
in modifying, the objects observed ; and above all the original 
gift of spreading the tone, the atmosphere, and with it the 
depth and height of the ideal world around forms, incidents, 
and situations, of which, for the common view, custom had 
bedimmed all the lustre, had dried up the sparkle and the 
dew drops. 

This excellence, which in all Mr. Wordsworth's writings 
is more or less predominant, and which constitutes the 
character of his mind, I no sooner felt, than I sought to 
understand. Repeated meditations led me first to suspect, 
— (and a more intimate analysis of the human faculties, 
their appropriate marks, functions, and effects matured my 
conjecture into full conviction,) — that Fancy and Imagina- 
tion were two distinct and widely different faculties, instead 
of being, according to the general belief, either two names 
with one meaning, or, at furthest, the lower and higher 
degree of one and the same power. It is not, I own, easy 
to conceive a more apposite translation of the Greek 
cj^avracrCa than the Latin imaginatio ; but it is equally true 
that in all societies there exists an instinct of growth, a 
certain collective, unconscious good sense ^ working pro- 
gressively to desynonymize^ those words originally of the 
same meaning, which the conflux of dialects supplied to 
the more homogeneous languages, as the Greek and 

1 This is effected either by giving to the one word a general, and to the other an 
exclusive use; as “ to put on the back” and ** to indorse;” or by an actual distinc* 
tion of meanings, as ‘‘naturalist,” and “physician;” or by difference of relation, 
as “ I " and “Me” (each of which the rustics of our different provinces still use in all 
the cases singular of the first personal pronoun). Even the mere difference, 
corruption, in the pronunciation of the_ same word, if it have become general, will 
produce a new word with a distinct signification ; thus property’ and propriety; 
the latter of which, even to the time of Charles II. was the written word for all the 
senses of both. There is a sort of minim immorul among the animaicula infusoria^ 
which has not naturally either birth, or death, absolute beginning, or absolute end ; 
for at a certain period a small point appears on its back, which deepens and lengthens 
till the creature divides into two, and the same proems recommences in each of the 
halves now become integral. This may be a fanciful, but it is by no means a baa 
emblem of the formation of words, and may facilitate the conception, how imm^se 
a nomenclature may be organized from a few simple sounds by rational hemes m a 
social state. For each new application, or excitement of the same souna^wiil 
fortb a different sensation, which cannot but affect the pronunciatton. The 
recollections of the sound, without the same vivid sensation, will modity it stiU 
farther ; till at length all trace of the original likeness is worn away. 
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German : and which the same cause, joined wnth accidents 
of translation from original works of different countries 
occasion in mixed languages like our own. The first and 
most important point to be proved is, that two conceptions 
perfectly distinct are confused under one and the same 
word, and — this done — to appropriate that word exclusively 
to the one meaning, and the synonyme, should there be 
one, to the other. But if, — (as will be often the case in the 
arts and sciences,) — no synonyme exists, we must either 
invent or borrow a word. In the present instance the appro- 
priation has already begun, and been legitimated iri the 
derivative adjective: Milton had a highly imaginative 
Cowley a voxy fanciful mind. If therefore I should succeed 
in establishing the actual existence of two faculties generally 
different, the nomenclature would be at once determined. 
To the faculty by which I had characterized Milton, we 
should confine the term * imagination ; ’ while the other 
would be contra-distinguished as 'fiincy.' Now were it 
once fully ascertained, that this division is no less grounded 
in nature than that of delirium from mania, or Otway^s 

Lutes, laurels, seas of milk, and ships of amber, 
from Shakespeare^s 

What 1 have his daughters brought him to this pass ? 

or from the preceding apostrophe to the elements; the 
theory of the fine arts, and of poetry in particular, could not 
but derive some additional and important light. It would 
in its immediate effects furnish a torch of guidance to the 
philosophical critic; and ultimately to the poet himself. In 
energetic minds, truth^ soon changes by domestication into 
power; and from directing in the discrimination and appraisal 
of the product, becomes influencive in the production. To 
admire on^ principle, is the only way to imitate without loss 
of originality. 

It has been already hinted, that metaphysics and psy- 
chology have long been my hobby-horse. But to have a 
hobby-horse, and to be vain of it, are so commonly found 
together, that they pass almost for the same. I trust there- 
tore,^that there will be more good humour than contempt, 
in the srnile with which the reader chastises my self-com- 
placency, if I confess myself uncertain, whether the satisfac- 
tion trom the perception of a truth new to myself may not 
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hilvc been reutUjred inure poignant by the conceit, that it 
would be ccpuilly m to the public. There was a time, 
certainly, in whicii I look some little credit to myself, in 
the l)elier that 1 IkuI been the first of my countrymen, who 
had pouited out the diverse meaning of which the two terms 
were ca])able, and analyzed the faculties to which they 
should be a[)propriatcd. Mr. W. Taylor’s recent volume 
of synonymes I have not yet seen but his specification of 
the terms in (piestion has been clearly shown to be both 
insufheient and erroneous by Mr. Wordswortlii in the Preface 
added to the late collection of his lk>ems. 'Phe explanation 
which ,Mr. Wordsworth has himself given, will be found to 
differ from mine, chiefly, perhaps as our objects arc different, 
it could scarcely indeed happen otherwise, from the advan- 
tage 1 have enjoytui of frcipicnt conversation with him on a 
subject to wiutdi a poem of his own first directed my atten- 
tion, and my conclusions concerning which ha had made 
more lucid to myself by many happy instances drawn from 
the operation of natural objects on the mind. But it was 
Mr. Wordswortlfs purpose to consider the influences of 
fancy and imagination as they are manifested in poetry, and 
from the different effects to conclude their diversity in kind ; 

1 1 ought to Imvo uchkd, with th« oMoptloo of 1 iingto ibMt which I iiccid«nta.lly tmt 
with th« Eviiii fmn this sicaoty spodmtti, i found it imposiiblo^to aoiibt 

the tftbnt, or not to mlnUro th« ingonultyir of tho stufchur. That his distinctions worn 
for the greater part ntrtalkfhotory to mv mind, proves nothing against their aceuracy ; 
but it may puMltdy be Mrviceabk to him, In cas© of a sooand ©dition, if I take this 
0p|H»tunity of ti*® whether he may not have been occasionally 

wiidrtl, hy having asuumed, ai to «ne he appears to have d«r>e, the non-existence of 
any ahiolnto aynonymei in our language? Now I cannot but think, that there are 
many which remain for our |wt«ruy to distingukh and appropriate, and which I 
rri'.ard as no much rr.vrffuonary wealth in our mother tongue. When two distinct 
meanings are confoundid under one or more word8>^«-<mid such must be the case, a* 
sure as nttr knt»wlrdge il progroMlve and of course imperfect) •«" erroneous cotise" 
ciuences will he drawn, and what li true in one sense of the word will be alUrmod as 
true in Men of researeh, startled by the conwtiuonces, seek in the thing! them- 
.selves {whether in or out of the tnindF-for a knowledge of the fact, and having 
discovered the dliference, remove tho et|«lvocatlon either by the substitution of a 
new word, or by the appropriation of one of the two or more words, which had before 
been used prumkcuwnsly. Wlm\ this distinction has been so natnmlixed and^of such 
geiwtal cuirency that the languaue «U»s as it were think for us-^hke tho sliding rule 
which k the mechatikfs safe substitute for arithmetical knowledmb—we then say, 
that it is evident to ctnntnon itnse. Common sense, therefore, differs in different 
ageti. What wm burn anti cbriswwd in the Schools passe* by degree* mio the 
wo* Id at large, arttl Iwcottws the prcH>erty of the market and the tea-table. At hmt I 
can dkeover no other metinitig of the term, ^^mmm smsg^ li it is to convey any 
8pe*,’ilic differetuje from sense and judgment gingm, and where It is not used 
a-hi)lastit.:idly for the unlveiMl rwon. Thus in the »lgn of Charles IL the philo- 
sophic world wai called to arms by the moral sophiims of Hohbe*. and the ablest 
writer* e*tr,ricd tbittiselves In tlm diteetbn of an error, which a school-boy would 
now b« abk to confute by the mure recollection, that ggm^uMm and 
vryed two Idrftf pMfectly diup&rate, and that what apjertaiiied to tho one, had been 
fabcly tranifeiied to the other by a mere confusion 01 terms* 
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while it is ray object to investigate the seminal principle, 
and then from the kind to deduce the degree. My friend 
has drawn a masterly sketch of the branches with their 
poetic fruitage. I wish to add the trunk, and even the 
roots as far as they lift themselves above ground, and are 
visible to the naked eye of our common consciousness. 

Yet even in this attempt I am aware that I shall be 
obliged to draw more largely on the reader’s attention, than 
soimmethodical a miscellany as this can authorize; when in 
^ch a work (the Ecclesiastical Eoliiy) of such a mind as 
Hooker’s, the judicious author, though no less admirable for 
the perspicuity than for the port and dignity of his language, 
—and though he wrote for men of learning in a learned 
age, saw nevertheless occasion to anticipate and guard 
against “ complaints of obscurity,” as often as he was to 
hace his subject “to the highest well-spring and fountain.” 
Which, (continues he) “because men are not accustomed to, 
the pains we take are more needful a great deal, than 
acceptable ; and the matters we handle, seem by reason of 
newness (till the mind grow better acquainted with them) 
dark and intricate.” I would gladly therefore spare both 
myself and others this labour, if I knew how without it to 
present an intelligible statement of my poetic creed, — not as 
my opinions, which weigh for nothing, but as deductions 
from established premises conveyed in such a form, as is 
calculated either to effect a fundamental conviction, or to 
receive a fundamental confutation. If I may dare once more 
adopt the words of Hooker, “ they, unto whom we shall 
seem tedious, are in no wise injured by us, because it is in 
their own hands to spare that labour, which they are not 
willing to endure.” Those at least, let me be permitted 
to add, who have taken so much pains to render me ridicu- 
mus for a perversion of taste, and have supported the charge 
by attributing strange notions to me on no other authority 
than their own conjectures, owe it to themselves as well as to 
me not to refuse their attention to my own statement of the 
aeory which I do acknowledge; or shrink from the trouble 
of examining the grounds on which I rest it, or the argu- 
ments which I offer in its justification. 
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CHAPTER V 

On the law of Association— Its history traced fiom Aristotle to Hartley. 

There have been men in all ages, who have been impelled 
J ^ propose their own nature as a problem, 

and who devote their attempts to its solution. The first 
.. ep was 0 construct a table of distinctions, which they 
seem o have formed on the principle of the absence or 
presence o the Will. Our various sensations, perceptions, 
an movements were classed as active or passive, or as media 
^ both. A still finer distinction was soon estab- 
IS e between the voluntary and the spontaneous. In our 
perceptions we seem to ourselves merely passive to an 
external power, whether as a mirror reflecting the landscape, 
or as a blank canvass on which some unknown hand paints 
TAv worthy of notice, that the latter, or the system 
01 laeaiism may be traced to sources equally remote with the 
ormer, or Materialism ; and Berkeley can boast an ancestry 
at least as venerable as Gassendi or Hobbes. These 
conjectures, however, concerning the mode in which our 
perceptions on^nated, could not alter the natural difference 
0 I lungs and Thoughts. In the former, the cause appeared 
external, while in the latter, sometimes our will 
in eriered as the producing or determining cause, and 
sometimes our nature seemed to act by a mechanism of 
Its own, without any conscious effort of the wiU, or even 
against it. Our inward experiences were thus arranged 
m three separate classes, the passive sense, or what the 
bchool-men call the merely receptive quality of the mind : 

yolmtaigL;..ai^^^^ whichiolds the middle 

p ace between both. Biit it is not in human nature to 
meditate on any mode of action, without inquiring after the 
law that governs it; and in the explanation of the spon- 
teneous movements of our being, the metaphysician took 
me lead of the anatomist and natural philosopher. In 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and India the analysis of the mind 
had reached its noon and manhood, while experimental 
research was still in its dawn and infancy. For many, very 
many centuries, it has been difficult to advance a new truth, 
or even a new error, in the philosophy of the intellect or 
morals. With regard, however, to the laws that direct 
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the spontaneous mcmnncuts of tixcught and the principle of 
their intelleeiual mechanism there exists, it has been asserted 
an imj)ottaut exceptiorii most honourable to the moderns* 
and in the intuit of which our own country claims the 
largest share. Sir James Mackintosh, ~(wiro, amid the 
variety of Ins talents and attainments, is not of less repute 
for the depth and accuracy of his philosophical inquiries 
than for the eiocpience with which lie is said to render their 
most difficult results perspicuous, and the driest attractive,) 
-“ affirmed in the Lectures, delivered by him in Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall, that the law of association as cstal)lished in the 
contemporaneity of the original iinf)rcssions, formed the 
basis of all true psychology ; and that any ontological or 
metaphysical science, not containctl in such (that is, an 
empirical) psychology, was but a web of abstractions and 
generalizations. Of this prolific truth, of this great funda- 
mental law, he declared Hobbes to have been the original 
discoverer, while its full application to the whole intellectual 
system we owed to Hartley ; who stood in the same relation 
to Hobbes as Newton to Kepler; the law of association 
being that to the mind, which gravitation is to matter, 

Of the former clause in this assertion, as it respects the 
comparative merits of the ancient metaphysicians, including 
their commentators, the School-men, and of the modern and 
British and h'rench philosophers from Hobbes to Hume, 
Hartley, and Condillac, this is not the [)lace to sjaxik. So 
wide indeed is the chasm between Sir James Mackintosh’s 
philosophical creed and mine, that so far from being able to 
join hands, wa could scarcely make our voices intelligible 
to each other: and to bridge it over would require more time, 
skill, and power than I believe myself to possess. But the 
latter clause involves for the greater part a mere question of 
fact and history, and the accuracy of the statement is to be 
tried by documents rather than reasoning. 

First, then, I deny Hobbeses claim in toto .* for he had been 
anticipated by Des Cartes, whose work Dc Method preceded 
Hobbeses De Natura Munmm^ by more than a year. But 
what is of much more importance, Hobbes builds nothing 
on the principle which he had announced. He does not 
even announce it, as differing in any respect from the general 
laws of material motion and impact: nor was it, indeed, 
possible for him so to do, compatibly with his system, which 
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was exi-lr.:;ivi-ly material and mechanical. Far otherwise is 
it\vitii Oe:; Carles; :;ivatly as he too in his after writings 
Ond still mure ei;re;;iimsly his followers IF; la Forge, and 
others) uhseuied ihe'trnih'hy their aUem] its to exiilain it on 
*he theory ot nervous tluirls, anti uKitciial contigmations* 
But, iir his uitei'<*sting work, /V d/c/Zsii/e, 1 His C-ailes relates 
the ei reuni'- 't an ee wnieh tirst led him to meditate on tins 
suliject, and wliieh since then has licen often noticed and 
eiiiiiloved as an instaiiee and illustration of the law.^ A child 
wlio with its t.iyes haiulaiy.sl harl lost several ol Iris lingers 
by aniinitalion,’cuntinuetl to eoinplain for many days succes- 
sively of |iain:i, now in this joint and now in that, oi the 
very tingeis which had been eiil olT, Des Cartes was led by 
this incident m relleel on the uncertainty with which we 
attribute any pariieiilar jihu'e to any inward jiain or uneasi- 
ness, and [iioceeded alier long consideration to establish 
it as a general law : that contemi>or:uieous impressions, 
whether images or seiisaUons, recall each otlier mecliaiucally. 
On this juineijile, as a ground work, he built up the whole 
system of human language, as one continued process of 
association. lie showed in what sense not only general 
terms hut generic inuiges, niider the name ot^ abstiact 
ideas, aetuallv existed, and in what consist their nature 
and Jiower. As one word may lieeomi: the general exponent 
of many, so by association a simple image may represent 
a whole elass. But in truth Hohlius himsell makes no claims 
to any tliseovery, and introduces this law ot association, or 
(in his own l.inguage) diseiirsion of mind, as an admitted tact, 
in the solution alum; of which, and this by causes purely 
physiological, he arrogates any originahty._ His system is 
brieliy this ; whenever the scnse.s are itnpmged on by ex- 
ternal objects, whether by the rays of light reflected from 
them, or by ellluxcs of their finer particles, there results 
a corresiioiulent motion of the innermost and 
organs. 'I'his motion constitutes a re/>nsf/>(alwn, and there 
remains an wi/>f’fssii»t of the same, or a certain dtsposition q 
repeal the same motion. Whenever wc feel several objects 
at the same lime, the impresutons that are left, (or 't* 
language of Mr. Hume, the ideas,) are Imked topther. 
Whenever therefore any one of the movements, which con- 
stitute a complex impression, is renewed through the senses, 
the others succeed mecliunucally. It follows of necessity, 
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therefore, that Hobbes, as well as Hartley and all others who 
derive association from the connection and interdependence 
of the supposed matter, the movements of which constitute 
our thoughts, must have reduced all its forms to the one law 
of Time. But even the merit of announcing this law with 
philosophic precision cannot be fairly conceded to him. For 
the objects of any two ideas* need not have co-existed in 
the same sensation in order to become mutually associable. 
The same result will follow when one only of the two ideas 
has been represented by the senses, and the other by the 

Long however before either Hobbes or Des Cartes the 
law of association had been defined, and its important 
functions set forth by Ludovicus Vives. Phantasia, it is to 
be noticed, is employed by Vives to express the mental 
power of comprehension, or the active function of the mind ; 
and imaginaiio for the receptivity {vis receptiva) of im- 
pressions, or for the passive perception. The power of com- 
bination he appropriates to the former: '' ques singula et 
simpliciter acceperat imaginaiio, ea conjungit et disjungit phan- 
tasia.” And the law by which the thoughts are spontaneously 
presented follows thus : "quce simul sunt a phantasia compre- 


1 I here use the word idea in Mr. Hume's sense on account of its general currency 
amongst the English metaphysicians ; though against my own judgment, for I believe 
that the vague use of this word has been the cause of much error and more confusion. 
The word, in its original sense as used by Pindar, Aristophanes, and in the 

Gospel of St. Matthew, represented the visual abstraction of a distant object, when 
we see the whole without distinguishing its parts. Plato adopted it as a technical 
term, and as the antithesis to efJwXoi', or sensuous image; the transient and perish- 
able emblem, or mental word, of the idea. Ideas themselves^ he considered as 
mysterious powers, living, seminal, formative, and exempt from time. In this sense 
the word Idea became the property of the Platonic school ; and it seldom occurs in 
Aristotle, without some such phrase annexed to it, as according to Plato, or as Plato 
says. Our English writers to the end of the reign of Charles II. or somewhat later, 
employed it either in the original sense, or Platonically, or in a sense nearly corre- 
spondent to our present use of the substantive, Ideal ; always however opposing it, 
more or less to image, whether of present or absent objects. The reader will notijbo 
displeased with the following interesting exemplification from Bishop Jeremv Taylor. 
"St. Lewis the King sent Ivo Bishop of Chartres on an embassy, and he told, that ho 
met a grave and stately matron on the way with a censer of fire in one hand, and 
a vessel of water in the other ; and observing her to have a melancholy, religious, and 
phantastic deportment and look, he asked her what those symbols meant, and what she 
meant to do with her fire and water; she answered, My purpose is with the fire to Imrn 
paradise, and with my water to quench the fiames of helf, that men may serve God 
purely for the love of God. But we rarely meet with such spirits which love virtue so 
metaphysically as to abstract her frcm ail semiHe compositions^ and love ike purity 
of t^ idea,'" Des Cartes having introduced into his philosophy the fanciful hypo- 
thesis of material ideas, or certain configurations of the brain, which were as so many 
moulds to the influxes of the external world, — Locke adopted the term, hut extended 
its signification to whatever is the immediate object of the mind's attention _ or 
consciousness. Hume, distinguishing those representations which are accompanied 
with a sense of a present object from those reproduced by the mind itself, designated 
the former by imJh"essioHS, ».nd confined the word idea to the latter. 
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kfftSih si a/krufrum sc>/ef semm ai^rmm 

To ihno tlu*n^fi>re he jiutiordinales all t!ie otlicr exciting 
CJUiHtis of association. The mill prucceds *hi amxa aJ 
ak he ad mstmmeham^ a parff mi Mm;** iheiuaj to the 
place, from place to per!it)n,^and from ihm to whatever pre- 
coded or roIit)weii, all tin being partH of a total impresHiinn 
each of which may recall the other. The apparent springs 
Vfi iransifus eiiam itm^mimes^** hi! explaimi by the 
same tlumght having been a coiupomast pan of two or more 
total impressions. Thus **av Saphne vmm in mj^iiaiuHtfm 
poimiut 7unii'it^ pmpStr vtiiartm ejus dt Asia^ in t^ua 
ngmdiii A niim'/msi* 

but frtnn Vives 1 pass at omat t<j thesimree of hisdiHarincs, 
and (as far as we can jttdge from the remains yet extant of 
(irtajk philom»phy) as to the hrsti so to the lullest and numt 
perfect aumciatHni i^f the assoitiative prineipici namely, to 
the writings of Aristotle ; and of these in partkadar to the 
treatises Ik Anima^ and ** /V A/rmarm^** which last belongs 
to the series of essays entitlcil In the oUi iranslaticmi /*am$ 
Mdum/im In as much m later writers have either deviated 
from, t^riukled \u his dimtrines, Urey appear to mt to have 
introdiamd eillntr error or gronndkew snpposiliom 
In the first place it in to he olmervrth that Arbtotle^s poni- 
tions on this sii!»p‘ct are imiitbed witli fiction. The wise 
Slagyrite speaks of no successive particki jiropagiding motion 
Iike_ billiard hailsi as Hobhen; nor of ncrvoiii or animal 
ipiritM, where iiianimalc and irrational ioltds are thawed 
down, and distilled, or lihrateil by ancension, into living and 
intelligent fluids, that cleh and re rich engravings on the 
brain, m the followew of Iks f "artci, and the linmotal pitiho^ 
legists in general ; nor of an tmrdlkting eihcr which was to 
tdiref die same service for the nerves of the brain considf?rfd 
as solid fibiKH, as the aniiitiil spirits perform for them under 
the niition of tiolliiw tubes, m lliirliey leaches nor finally, 
(with yet riifire recenl ilrramcri) of clmmical rompofalions by 
declive affinity, or of an elecirtc hplil at once ihe immediate 
object and the nliiinate organ of mwarti visifiii, which rises 
to th«* brain like an Aurora Ilorcatii, and theie, disporting in 
yanoiti shapes,-- as the haianco of //wf and womp or nega* 
live and positive, m tleatroyod or r©*«lahli»hed, imiigri* out 
both pMi and present, Ariitolk diliveri a |u»i ihroiy 
out proicnding In an hy|itilh««ii ; m in iiltief worrk a coiiH' 
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prehensive survey of the different facts, and of their relations 
to each other without supposition, that is, a fact placed unde^^ 
a number of facts, as their common support and explanation ; 
though in the majority of instances these hypotheses or sup» 
positions better deserve the name of vTroTrotrjGreh, or siiffictions^ 
He uses indeed the word KLvrjo-ds, to express what we call 
representations or ideas, but he carefully distinguishes them 
from material motion, designating the latter always by annex- 
ing the words €v roTr(^, or Kara tottov. On the contrary, in 
his treatise De Anlma, he excludes place and motion from all 
the operations of thought, whether representations or volitions, 
as attributes utterly and absurdly heterogeneous. 

The general law of association, or, more accurately, the 
common condition under which all exciting causes act, and 
in which they may be generalized, according to Aristotle is this. 
Ideas by having been together acquire a power of recalling 
each other ; or every partial representation awakes the total 
representation of which it had been a part. In the practical 
determination of this common principle to particular recollec- 
tions, he admits five agents or occasioning causes : first, 
connection in time, whether simultaneous, preceding, or 
successive; second, vicinity or connection in space; third., 
interdependence or necessary connection, as cause and 
effect ; fourth, likeness ; and fifth, contrast. As an additional 
solution of the occasional seeming chasms in the continuity 
of reproduction he proves, that movements or ideas possess- 
ing one or the other of these five characters had passed 
through the mind as intermediate links, sufficiently clear to 
recall other parts of the same total impressions with which 
they had co-existed, though not vivid enough to excite that 
degree of attention which is requisite for distinct recollection, 
or as we may aptly express it, after consciousness. In asso- 
ciation then consists the whole mechanism of the reproduction 
of impressions, in the Aristotelian Psychology. It is th.e 
universal law of the passive fancy and mechanical memory ; 
that which supplies to all other faculties their objects, to all 
thought the elements of its materials. 

In consulting the excellent commentary of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the Parva Naturalia of Aristotle, I was .struck 
at once with its close resemblance to Hume’s Essay on 
Association. The main thoughts were the same in both, tlae 
order of the thoughts was the same, and even the illustrationis 
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difTertHi f)nly dy 1 1 tune's occasional siihstitution of more 
ino(l<Tn examjilcH. I itumtitmed the dreunislance to several 
of my liteniiy a(‘t|naint;uiccs, who admitted the dosenttss of 
the rcHcmblunre, and that it seemed too great to he explained 
by uuTo roineitl(ana‘ ; hut they thought it improbable that 
Uumo should have held the pages of the Angelic l)ot:Lur 
worth turnicig oven but some time after Mr* Payne shmved 
Sir James Markintosh some odd volumes of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, partly perhaps from having heard dial he had in 
his Lectun^s pass<*d a high encomium on this canonized 
philosopher; but chic^lly from the fact, tlmt the volumes had 
lielonged to Mr, Uumt', and had here and there marginal 
marks aial notes of referemx* in his own hand writing. 
Among these volumes was that which contains tlie /\i/Ta 
in the old I ait in version, swatl red and swaddled 
in the comnumtary afuret mentioned 1 

It remains then for me, first to state wherein Hartley 
differs from Arisic^tle; then, to exhibit the grounds of my 
conviction, tlial he differed only to err : and next as the 
result, to show, liy what influences of the choice and judg- 
ment the asscaaativc power becomes either memory or fancy; 
and, in condusioii, to appropriate the remaining offices of 
the mind to tlie reason, and the imagination. With my best 
efforts to be as pcrspi<atous as the nature of language will 
permit on such a subject, I earnestly solicit the good wisliea 
and fricmlly patience of my readers, while I thus go ** sound- 
ing on my dim and perilous wayd^ 


CHAPTER VI 

That Ilartky'i lyttfUii m far m it Utflferi from that of Ailitatk, It 
adtlicr tcnftbk In theory, nor founded In facti. 

Or Hartley's hypothetical vibrations in his hypothetical 
oscillaliiig t;tlmr of the nerves, which is the first and nnmt 
obvious disUnciion between his system and that of Aristotle, 
I shall say little* This, with all other similar attempts to 
nuHlcr //iti/ an object of the sight which lias no relation to 
sight, has bficn already sufficiently eicpoied by the younger 
Reinmrus, Maasr*, arul othofs, as outraging the very axioms 
of mechanics in a icheme, the merit of which consiitt in its 
being mcchiuiieab Whether any othar philosophy he pm* 
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sible but the mechanical ; and again, whether the mechani- 
cal system can have any claim to be called philosophy ; are 
questions for another place. It is, however, certain, that as 
long as we deny the former, and affirm the latter, we must 
bewilder ourselves, whenever we would pierce into the 
of causation ; and all that laborious conjecture can do, is to 
fiU up the gaps of fancy. Under that despotism of the eye (the 
emaMipation from which Pythagoras by his numeral, and 
Plato by his musical, symbols, and both by geometric dis- 
cipline, aimed at, as the first wpoiraiStv/xa of the mind) 

under this strong sensuous influence, we are restless because 
invisible things are not the objects of vision; and meta- 
physical systems, for the most part, become popular, not for 
their truth, but in proportion as they attribute to causes 
a susceptibility of being seen, if only our visual organs were 

sufficiently powerful. , a- 

From a hundred possible confutations let one suffice. 
According to this system the idea or vibration a from the 
external object A becomes associable with the idea or 
vibration m from the external object M, because the oscilla- 
tion a propagated itself so as to re-produce the oscillation 
But the original impression from M was essentially different 
from the impression A: unless therefore different causes 
may produce the same effect, the vibration a could never 
produce the vibration m: and this therefore could never be 
the means, by which a and m are associated. To under- 
stand this, the attentive reader need only be reminded, that 
the ideas are themselves, in Hartley’s system, nothing more 
than their appropriate configurative vibrations. It is a mere 
delusion of the fancy to conceive the pre-existence of tbe 
ideas, in any chain of association, as so many differenWy 
coloured billiard-balls in contact, so that when an object, tbe 
billiard-stick, strikes the first or white ball, the same motiori 
propagates itself through the red, green, blue and black, ana 
sets the whole in motion. No 1 we_ must suppose the v^y 
same force, which constitutes the white ball, to constitute tbe 
red or black ; or the idea of a circle to constitute the idea ot 
a triangle ; which is impossible. ^ 

But it may be said, that by the sensations frotn the objei^s 
A and M, the nerves have acquired a disposition to tbe 
vibrations a and m, and therefore a need only be repeated 
in order to re-produce m. Now we will grant, for a moment, 
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the possibilily of such a disposition in a material nerve, 
whicli yet s(.“eins scarcely less absurd than to say, that a 
vveaihorxax'k hud aiapiired a habit of turning to the east, 
from the wind having been so long in that (luarter : for if it 
be replied, that we must take in the circunislance of life, 
what then becomes of the mechanical philosophy? _ And 
what is the nerve, but the Hint which the wag pUu:ed in the 
pot as the first ingredient of his stonohroth, reipiiring^ only 
L'dt, turnips, and mutton, for the remainder ! But if we 
waive this, and presuppose the actual existence of such 
a disposition ; two cases are jiossible. Either, every idea 
has its own nerve and correspondent oscillation, or this is 
not the case. If the latter be the truth, we should gain 
nothing by these dispositions ; for then, every nerve having 
several' dispositions, wticn the motion of any other nerve 
is propagated into it, there will be no ground or cause 
present, why ex.actly the oscillation m should arise, rather 
than any other to which it was equally pre-disposed. But if 
we take the former, and let every idea have a nepe of 
its own, then every nerve must be capable of propagating its 
motion into many other nerves; and again, there is no 
reason assignable, why the vibration m should arise, rather 
than any other ad iilnlum. j 

It is fashionable to smile at Hartley's vibrations and 
vibratiundcs ; and his work has been re-edited by Priestley, 
with the omission of the material hypothesis. But Hartley 
was too great a man, too coherent a thinker, for this 
to have liecn done, either consistently or to any wise 
purpose. For all other parts of his system, as far as 
they are peculiar to that system, once removed from tlieir 
mechanical basis, not only lose their main support, hut 
the very motive which led to their adoption. Ihus the 
principle of contemporaneity, wliich Aristotle^ had made 
the common condition of all the laws of association, Hartley 
was constrained to represent as being itself the sole law. 
For to what law can the action of material atoms he 
subject, but that of proximity in place? And to what 
law can their motions be subjected but that of timer 
Again, from this results inevitably, that the will, the 
rtSson, the judgment, and the understanding, instead 
of being the determining causes of association, must nws 
be represented as its creatures, and among its mechanical 

II 
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effects. Conceive, for instance, a. broad stream, winding 
through a mountainous country with an indefinite number 
of currents, varying and running into each other according 
as the gusts chance to blow from the opening of the moun- 
taiirs. Xhe temporary union of several cun cuts in one, so as 
to form the main current of the moment, would present an 
accurate image of Hartley’s theory of the will. 

Had this been really the case, the consequence would 
have been, that our whole life would be divided between the 
despotism’ of outward impressions, and that of senseless and 
passive memory. Take his law in its highest abstraction 
Md most philosophical form, namely, that every partial : 
representation recalls the total n'prescntation of which 
it was a part; and the law bci;omes nugatory, were 
it only for its universality. In practice it would indeed 
be mere lawlessness. Consider, how immense must be 
the sphere of a total imjjression from the top of St. 
Paul’s church ; and how rapid and continuous the series 
of such total impressions. If, therefore, we suppose the 
absence of all interference of the will, reason, and judgment, 
one or other of two consequences must result. Either the , 
ideas, or reliques of such impres.sion, will exactly imitate : 
the order of the impression itself, which would be absolute 
deHrium : or any one part of that impression might recall ' 
any other part, and— (as from the law of continuity, there 
must exist in every total impression, some one or more 
parts, which are components of some other following total 
impression, and so on ttii trtjtnt(urii)—tiny jiart of any 
impression might recall any part of any other, ^ without a 
cause present to determine what it should he. For to bring 
in the will, or reason, as causes of their own cause, that is, 
as at once causes and effects, can satisfy those only who, in 
their pretended evidences of a Cod, having first demanded 
organization, as the sole cause and ground of intellect, will 
then coolly demand the pre-existence of intcllect,_ as the 
cause and ground-work of organization. 'Fhcre is m truth; 
but one state to which this theory applies at all, narnely, 
that of complete light-headedness; and even to this it 
applies hut partially, because the will and reason are perhaps 
never wholly suspended. • 

A case of this kind occurred in a Roman Catliolic town m 
Germany a year or two before my arrival at Gottingen, and 
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had not thf.n c<!;isf(l to Sti a fretiuent subject of conversation. 

A youni; wtnnati of tioir or liveaiul twenty, who could neither 
read nor write, was wd/cU with a nt;rvous fever ; during which, 
curonUng to the lu.t.cvi-r.ttitms of all the priasts and monks of 
UitMieighhourhotid, she htwame possessed, and, as it appeared, 

Iw a very learned devil. She continued incessantly talking 
Latin t'lreek, and lichirw, in very pompous tones and with 
iHost 'distiiu-t eirntn-iatittn. 'I'his possession was rendered 
moK^ pidhahle hy the known fact that she was or had been 
a heretic. Voltaire huniorously advises the devil to decline 
all aeiiuaintantte with medical men ; and it would have been 
"more to Ids reputatioti, if he h:i(l taken this advice in the . 
pifsent in.stiince. The case had attracted the particular 
attentiou of a young phyiiieian, and by his statement many 
emitKint physlolug.ists and psycludogists visited the town, and 
cross exutiiiimtl the cast; tm the- spot. Sheets full of her 
ravings were taken tlowrr from her own mouth, anti were 
fouiul’to cottsisl of sentences, coherent and intelligible each 
for itself, hut with little or no connection with each other, 
or the Hebrew, a small ptrrtion only could be Vacetl to the 
hihlc; the retntiinde.r seemed to be in the Rabbinical dialect 
All trick or conspiracy was out of the ciucstjon. Not only 
had the youtig womnn ever been a Imrniless, .simple creature; 
Imt she was evitk-ntly labmtritrg antler a nervous fever. In 
the town, in wbieh »>he had been resident for many years as 
a servant in rlifferettt ianiilica, no sointion presented itself. 
'Hm young physician, however, determitied hr trace her past 
life step by step j for tbe {ratient herself was incapable of 
relurntng a rational answer. He at letigth tuceeedetl ii> dis- 
covering the pliteo, where her parents had lived ; travelled 
thither, lound them deatl, but aft unde surviving; and from 
him learned, that thn pulknt had been charitably taken by an 
old I'rotreitarrt piuttor at nitre years old, and had rernaincd 
with him evfii till the old mao ’*8 death. Of this 

pastor the unelc knew nothing, but that he was a very good 
m.ur. With great diftu-nlly, and after much search, our young 
medical iihilosopher cliscovered a niece of the pnshrr s.who had 
lived with him as his houBe-keepef, anti harl inherited his 
effects. She rcmcnrbcml the girl ; related, that her venerable 
unelfi had been too mtlulgont, and could not bear to hear the 
girl scoliletli that i*he was wilUn| to have kept her, but that, 
after her patron’s death, the gtri herself refused to stay. 
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Anxious inquiries were then, of course, made concerning the 
pastor’s habits ; and the solution of the phenomenon was 
soon obtained. For it appeared, that it had been the old 
man’s custom, for years, to walk up and down a passage of his 
house into w^hich the kitchen door opened, and to read to 
himself with a loud voice, out of his favourite books. A 
considerable number of these were still in the niece’s posses- 
sion. She added, that he was a very learned man and a 
great Hebraist. Among the books were found a collectiori 
of Rabbinical writings, together with several of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers; and the physician succeeded in identifying so 
many passages with those taken down at the young woman’s 
bedside, that no doubt could remain in any rational mind 
concerning the true origin of the impressions made on her 
nervous system. 

This authenticated case furnishes both proof and instance, 
that reliques of sensation may exist for an indefinite time in 
a latent state, in the very same order in which they were 
originally impressed ; and as we cannot rationally suppose 
the feverish state of the brain to act in any other way than 
as a stimulus^ this fact (and it would not be difficult to adduce 
several of the same kind) contributes to make it even 
probable, that all thoughts are in themselves imperishable ; 
and, that if the intelligent faculty should be rendered more 
comprehensive, it would require only a different and appor^- 
tinned organimtion, — tody oekstiai instead of ihe tody 
krrestrial^ — to bring before every human soul the collective 
experience of its whole past existence* And this, this, per- 
chance, is the dread book of judgment, in the mysterious 
hieroglyphics of which every idle word is recorded ! Yea, in 
the very nature of a living spirit, it may be more possible 
that heaven and earth should pass away, than that a single 
act, a single thought, should be loosened or lost from that 
living chain of causes, with all the links of which, conscioua 
or unconscious, the free-will, our only absolute Self, is co 
extensive and co-present* But not now dare I longer dis- 
course of this, waiting for a loftier mood, and a nobler 
subject, warned from within and from without, that it is 
jjrofanation to speak of these mysteries <fHivTa<r6€t<np^ 

m mXhp Bif<ai<>Grvvy^$ Kal <rui<ppi)irvvY)^ Trf>6<ruyrroV) 

loTTfpos? Iwos ovrm mXa, To yap opmv 

'(rvyy^vh k<u wotffffdfMPOP t§ 
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ou tiM tJAtuv, 

oih’ii r<> th* Kayt; y€W)/aV)/«— to 

thoKCtc) whose iinagination it hm never been prcsenttjd, how 
beautiful is the etnnurn;uu!e of justice and wisdom ; and 
that neither the morning m^r the evening star are so fair. 
For in order dirtHU tlie view arighti it behoves that the 
beholder slunild havr made himself congenerems ami similar 
to the object behold, Ntrver conid the eye have beheld tire 
suOi had not its <iwn essence been sohform/* (/.<r, 
i& ii^Khi i^v it simintritv i>f €$mm with ikai qf ii^ht) neither 
can'a soul not beautilul attain to an intuition of beauty,*’ 

CHAPTER VII 

Of the arersMoy reiwniurnfei tlte Hiitkiaa Theery-- <)f the original 
inistakr ei r<|ni¥ticaOon whii.h pmeured iti 
Uikmm* 

We will pass by the utter incompatibility of such a law-«-.if 
law it may tre rallisb wliieh would itself be a slave of chances 
—with even that appearam^e of rationality forced upon us 
by the outwaird of hmnan conduct^, abstracted 

from our own rumsthmisness. We will agree to forget this 
for the iiiotnenb *0 oriler tc^ fnc <jur attention on that sub- 
ordination of final to rllicienl causes in the human beings 
which {lows of nf*rrssity from the assumption, that the will 
tuil, with the will, alt acts of thought and attention are parts 
and products of this blioil meehutUHm, instead of hiung dis- 
tinct powers, the funelion of wbitii it is la eontrol, ditemine, 
and motUfy the pliiintatunal chaos of assoeialitm, lire soul 
bcemnes a mere rnt /ei,vV#ir#; hir, as a real separable being, it 
would be mote wurlliless iinil ludicrous than the Ctrimalkins 
in the cal luopsiehord, deseribed in the Bpeetaton For 
these did tdoii a pait of the process; but, in Hartley’s 
sfheme, the soul k preienl only to be pinched or stroked, 
while llm very wpieals or purring are proiiuced liy an agency 
wlmtly iiiiiependenl luid alien. It involves ail the diflicub 
ties, all itie ineiiiii|irrlirmibility {it it be not indeed, Av' 

llie iileHudilyh of inlerriiinmiinkm between suhstances 
that have iwt one' property in rommooi without any of tim 
coriveniniU tTiiisequimccs thm bribed the judgment to the 
admission of the liypothesk. AcmmUngly, this 

m/Mi mmimm of the Ifarlkian pr««ii liM bmti rejected by 
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his followers, and the consciousness considered as a resuli^ 
as a tune, the common product of the breeze and the harp * 
though this again is the mere remotion of one absurdity to 
make way for another, equally preposterous. For what is 
harmony but a mode of relation, the very esse of which is 
fercipit — an ens rationale, which pre-supposes the power, 
that by perceiving creates it? The razor^s edge becomes 
a saw to the armed vision; and the delicious melodies of 
Purcell or Cimarosa might be disjointed stammerings to 
a hearer, whose partition of time should be a thousand times 
subtler than ours. But this obstacle too let us imagine our- 
selves to have surmounted, and “at one bound high overleap 
all bound.” Yet according to this hypothesis the disquisi- 
tion, to which I am at present soliciting the readers atten- 
tion, may be as truly said to be written by Saint PauPs 
church, as by me : for it is the mere motion of my muscles 
and nerves; and these again are set in motion from external 
causes equally passive, which external causes stand them- 
selves in interdependent connection with every thing that 
exists or has existed. Thus the whole universe co-operates 
to produce the minutest stroke of every letter, save only that 
I myself, and I alone, have nothing to do with it, but merely 
the causeless and eifectless beholding of it when it is done. 
Yet scarcely can it be called a beholding ; for it is neither an 
act nor an effect ; but an impossible creation of a somethings* 
nothing out of its very contrary I It is the mere quick-silver 
plating behind a looking-glass ; and in this alone consists the 
poor worthless 1 1 The sum total of my moral and intel- 
lectual intercourse, dissolved into its elements, is reduced to 
extension, motion, degrees of velocity, and those diminished 
copies of configurative motion, which form what we call 
notions, and notions of notions. Of such philosophy well 
might Butler say — 

The metaphysic's but a puppet motion 
That goes with screw, the notion of a notion ; 

The copy of a copy and lame draught 
Unnaturally taken from a thought : 

That couterfeits all pantomimic tricks, 

And turns the eyes, like an old crucifix ; 

That counterchanges whatsoe'er it calls 
By another name, and makes it true or false : 

Turns truth to falsehood, falsehood into truth# 

By virtue of the Babylonian's tooth. 
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inventor of tlu: walelt, if this doelrinc be true, did 
not in reality invtnil it ; he only looked on, while the blitul 
causes, the only tni»: artists, were lUifoldin^ themselves. So 
niusl it have lieen too with my h'iiaul Allston, when lie 
sk(!leluai Ins puTnrt; of the deatl man revived by the hotms 
of the prophet Idijah. So must it have been with Mr. 
Soutlu'y and Ltml Hyrim, when the one faneied Irimsclf 
€oiui)osinp, his Rudtu'iek, and the otlier his Cliildc Harold. 
'Hie sauKt must hold ^ood tjf all systems of philosophy; of 
all arts, luwernuuuUs, wars by sea and by land ; in short, 
of all thinj^s that ev('r have Uvxm or tluit even* will he pro- 
due.ed. f’or, aoeordinit to this system, it is not the affeetious 
and passions that an* at work, in as far as they are sensations 
or thoughts. VVe only faney, that we a<'t from rational re- 
solves, or pnuleiit motives, or from impulses of anger, love, 
or gtmerosiiy. In all eases tire real aj^ent is a somfihhig- 
noihhtii-mrvihtny^, whieh thH*s all of which we know, and 
kiKAVS nolhit^g of all that itsi*U dues. 

Thii existence of an inhniU!; s|.drit, of an mtelligent 
and htdy will, must, on this systmn, htt imjre articulated 
mutitms of tlu*. air. for as tlu^ fttne.iion of the hunum 
understanding is lu) other than merely to appear to itself to 
coml)ine* aiui to apply the of the association; 

ami as tlu*se. dtaavc all their reality from the primary sensa- 
tions; and the semsutions again al! their reality from ^ the 
impressions r.vMi; ii (Jod not visible, audible, or tangible, 
cun exist ludy in the sounds atul letters that ft^rm his name 
aiui attriluites. If In ourselves there be no such faculties 
as those of the will, ami the srientihe reasenn we must either 
have an innate idea id* them, which would oyerilirow the 
wludit systiun ; we am have no iih*a at all I'he process, 
by whiiih Hume degraikd the imtitin of cause and effect into 
a Wind product of deliiiion and habit, into the mere sensa- 
tion of prisaiediiig life (msm associated with the 

imagits of the mturmry ; thb mnm prtJceas must he repealed 
to the equal tlegrmlation of every fundamental idea in ethics 
or theology. 

far, very far am 1 from hurlhetdng with the oditun^ of 
these consequences i\m moral cliaractcri of those who first 
formed, t^r have line^ adopted the nyslcm 1 It ii most 
iiolitatahh* of the excellent and piouii Hartley, that* in the 
proofs of tlu; existence and attrilmtoi of God, with which 
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his second volume commences, he makes no reference to the 
principle or results of the first. Nay, he assumes, as hjs 
foundations, ideas which, if we embrace the doctrines of his 
first volume, can exist no where but in the vibrations of the 
ethereal medium common to the nerves and to the atmo- 
sphere. Indeed the whole of the second volume is, with the 
fewest possible exceptions, independent of his peculiar sys- 
tem. So true is it, that the faith, which saves and sanctifies 
is a collective energy, a total act of tlie whole moral being ; 
that its living sensorium is in the heart ; and that no errc^s 
of the understanding can be morally arraigned unless they 
have proceeded from the heart. But whether they be such 
no man can be certain in the case of another, scarcely 
perhaps even in his own. Hence it follows by inevitable 
consequence, that man may perchance determine wliat is 
a heresy; but God only can know who is a heretic. It does 
not, however, by any means follow tliat opinions funda- 
mentally false are harmless. A hundred causes may co-exist 
to form one complex antidote. Yet the sting of the adder 
remains venomous, though there are many who have taken 
up the evil thing, and it hurted them not. Some indeed 
there seem to have been, in an unfortunate neighbour nation 
at least, who have embraced this system with a full view of 
all its moral and religious consequences ; some— 


who deem themselves most free, 

When they within this gross and visible sphere 
Chain down the winged thought, scollmg ascent, 
Proud in their meanness ; and themselves they cheat 
With noisy emptiness of learned phrase, 

Their subtle fluids, impacts, essences, 

Self-working tools, uncaused effects, and all 
Those blind omniscients, those almighty slavei. 
Untenanting creation of its God I 


Such men need discipline, not argument; they must be 
made better men, before they can become wiser. 

. The attention will be more profitably employed in attempt- 
ing to discover and expose the paralogisms, by the magic of 
which such a faith could find admission into minds framed 
tor a nobler creed. ^ These, it appears to me, may he all 
reduced to one sophism as their common /^enus ; the mistak- 
ing the conditions of a thing for its causes and essence; and 
the process, by which we arrive at the knowledge of a focultv, 
for the faculty itself. The air I breathe is the condition of 
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V life tx’l *1^ ("Ulsi;. W(t ctnikl never have learned that we 
id eyes but by the prneess of seeing; yci having seen 
kn(»w tliat the eyes nnist have pre existed in ordis- to 
nder the [noeess of sight possible, bet us cross examine 
.'irlley’s seheine umler the guidaiiee of this distinction ; 
I'dwe^shaU dis.-over, that rontetiiporaneity, d-eiiinitz’s Lfx 
ontinui,) is the limit aiul <'undititm of the laws of mind, 
4 fir being rather a l.iw of mattirr, at least of pJuFtuimerui 
Hisidered’as material. At the Utimtst, it is to thought the 
me, as the law of giavitation is to loco motion. In every 
xlim’t.'uy niovi-m.-ni' we fust eounteraet gravitation, in order 
, avail onrsrlves ol it. It must exist, tlial there m.ay he 
Kuiiiething to he ei.untef.»ete<l, and whieh, hy its re aetion, 
ay aid tint foret* that is exerietl tr» resist it. bet us eon- 
iler what wit do when w<t leap. We iii'st resist the gravi- 
•liitg power by an ael ptuely vohuttary, and theit by another 
:t, wluntary tn part, we yield to it in otder to alight on the 
Hi’t, wliieh we ha»l previtnisly propostsl to ourselves. Now let 
man wttteh his miml while he is eompo-sing ; or, to take a still 
sore romiJwm case, while lie is trying ht leeolUtet a name; and 
iS wilt limi the process completely uitalogons. Most of my 
mders will have observed u stnaU water insect on the surlaee 
r rivulets, whieh thn»ws a eint pie spotted shadow friiigitd 
ilh prismatic eolours <tn the sunny bottom of the brook; 
;id will have nutiissl, how the little animal wins its way up 
gttinsl the stnsmi, by alternate pulses of uetiye and passive 
r«iion, now resisting the emrent, atitl now yielding to it itj 
rtler to gather strengllt and a momentary Juimim for a 
lether jirirpidsion. ddtis is nrj miapt etnhletn of the nuntl s 
dfexiH-rienee in the act of thinking, 't'here are evidently 
VO powms !U work, whieh telatively its each other are active 
cjxl passive; ami this is not iiossihle without an intentusliiite 
unilty, which is at once hath active msti passive. In philo- 
ipliiral language, we tnusi dewmtiitaic this intermetlitite 
unilty in all its degrees and delerinination.s, the Imaoination. 
Uit, in common latigttage, and especially on the subject of 
tsetry, we appropriate the nutnc t«i a superior degree <il the 
iculty, joim-d to a superittr voluntary control tiver it. _ 
('nnlemi)oraneity, then, being the common nnuhimn of 
11 the laws of assoitiation, and a component element in ilm 
/ti/fftii suhjftitif the parts of which are u> he aHsoeiated, 
:%u}it needs be co preseiit with all. Nothing, thereiorc, can 
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be more easy than to pass off on an incautious mirid this 
constant companion of each, for the essential substance of 
all. But if we appeal to our own consciouiriiess, we shall 
find that even time itself, as the cause of a iJurticuiar act of 
association, is distinct from contemporaneity, as tlie condi- 
tion of all association. Seeing a mackerel, it may !taf)peji, 
that I immediately think of gooseberries, becaiuse I at the 
same time ate mackerel with gooseberries as the saucc. 'Phe 
first syllable of the latter word, being that which had co- 
existed with the image of the bird so calkai, 1 may tjieii 
think of a goose. In the next moment the image of a swan 
may arise before me, though I had never seen tiie two birds 
together. In the first two instances, I am conscious tiiat 
their co-exi.$tence in time was the circumstance, that enabled 
me to recollect them ; and equally conscious tun 1 that tlie 
latter was recalled to me by the joint operation of likeness 
and contrast. So it is with cause and cdlect : so too with 
order. So I am able to distinguish whether it was proximity 
in time, or continuity in space, that occasioned me to recall 
B. on the mention of A. They cannot be iiKietai separated 
from contemporaneity ; for that would be to separate them 
from the mind itself. The act of consciousnc.ss is indeed 
identical with time considered in its essence. 1 mean time 
pers€^zs contra-distinguished from our notion of time; for 
this is always blended with the idea of space, whicii, as the 
opposite of time, is therefore its measure. Nevertheless the 
accident of seeing two objects at the same moment, and the 
accident of seeing them in the same place arc two distinct 
or distinguishable causes: and the true practical gcamrai law* 
of association is this ; that whatever makes certain parts of a 
total impression more vivid or distinct than the rttsi, will 
determine the mind to recall these in preference to others 
equally linked together by the common conditio m of contem- 
poraneity, or (what I deem a more appropriate atul philo- 
sophical term) of But the will itself by contlnini^ 

and intensifying^^ the attention may arbitrarily give! viviiiness 


1 am aware, that tills word occurs neither in JohmorCs nh‘ii«»niUT nor In anir 
^ word, which Newton auil othets iirfo* Jhim rmploy 
in thiiiseme, is now so completely appropriated to another niranhu* tint I -ouhl 

A I ’’r'**' »«d Jeiuoy ,h«t h«tmony of <hl iwsitiMit uf i word* 

with thologfc*! Msition of the thonghM, which ii a &#utv L “l mi mi 
mote <apecr«lly dMitablo ia e close phi oiophfcii inm& m Y l" m 
tmsarded the word. thocgh.'^l coof^ i, mmX'Zh iJ . ow« e«. 
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or distinctness to any object whatsoever ; and from hence 
wc may dtaluce the uselessness, if not the absurdity, of 
c(utain naamt schemes which promise an artiticial memory, 
hut whicrh in r(,\ality can only prodticc a confusion and de- 
basenuaU of thtt fantiy. Sound logic, as the habitual sub- 
ordination of the individual to the species, and of the si)ecics 
to the genus; [)hilost)pIucal knowledge of facts under the 
relation of cause and effect; a cheerful and communicalive 
tcuii'cr disposing us to notice the similarities and contrasts 
of tlun|fs, that wc may be able to illustrate the one by the 
oilier; a quiet conscience; a condition free from anxieties; 
sound health, and above all (as far ns relates to passive re- 
membrance) a hmdlhy dig<;stion ; these are the best, these 
ar<t the only Aits of Memory. 


CHAPTER Vin 

Xhr- ‘-vNtriu of ntadista iatrodiuust by^ I>(*s CsuteS'-7R<^finctl fust by 
Spamj'a aad a{t{*rware:i tw b^ihaitss Into the huutriae <^f //armtmta 

cf thef^o swlomn, or 

my possible theory of tomociatiou, supplies or supersedes u theory of 
pereepfion, or e^pUins the fbinuuion of the ansudaldc. 

To tlKi best <if my ktiowledge Oes Cartes was the first philo- 
sopher who iiitrothiceil the absolute and essential hcteriv 
gunity of the soul as intelligence, and the body as matter. 
The assumption, and the form of speaking have re- 
mained, though the denial of all other properties to 
matter hut that of extension, on which dtaiial tire whole 
svstem of Dualism is gnnitidcd, has been long ex- 
p'lodtal hbr siturn impenetrability is intelligible only as 
a nunle of resistance ; its admission jdaccs tlie_ essence ot 
in an act or power, which it possesses in common 
with sf'irit ; and body and spirit are therefore no longer 
absolutely heterogeneous, but may without any absurdity he 
supposed tt> be difl'erent modes, or degrees in perfection, of 
a uomnmu suhtmfum, 'I'o this fiossibility, however, it was 
not the fashion to advert. 'I'he soul was a substance, 

and tiodv a jelling substance. Yet the apparent action 
of each on the other pressed heavy on the philosopher on 
the one hand j atul no less heavily on the other hand pressed 
the evident truth, that the law of causality holds only 
between homogeneous things, that is, things having some 
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common property ; and cannot extend from one world into 
another, its contrary. A close analysis evinced it to be no 
less absurd than the question whether a man’s affection for 
his wife lay North-east, or South-west of the love he bore 
.towards his child. Leibnitz’s doctrine of a pre-established 
harmony ; which he certainly borrowed from Spinoza, who 
had himself taken the hint ^ from Des Cartes’s animal 
machines, was in its common interpretation too strange to 
survive the inventor — too repugnant to our common sense ; 
which is not indeed entitled to a judicial voice in the courts 
of scientific philosophy; but whose whispers still exert a 
strong secret influence. Even Wolf, the admirer and illus- 
trious systematizer of the Leibnitzian doctrine, contents him- 
self with defending the possibility of the idea, but does not 
adopt it as a part of the edifice. 

The hypothesis of Hylozoism, on the other side, is the 
death of all rational physiology, and indeed of all physical 
science ; for that requires a limitation of terms, and cannot 
consist with the arbitrary power of multiplying attributes by 
occult qualities. Besides, it answers no purpose; unless, 
indeed, a difficulty can be solved by multiplying it, or we can 
acquire a clearer notion of our soul by being told that we 
have a million of souls, and that every atom of our bodies 
has a soul of its own. Far more prudent is it tt) admit the 
difficulty once for all, and then let it lie at rest. There is a 
sediment indeed at the bottom of the vessel, but all the 
water above it is clear and transparent The Hylozoist only 
shakes it up, and renders the whole turbid. 

But it is not either the nature of man, or the duty of the 
philosopher to despair concerning any important problem 
until, as in the squaring of the circle, the impossibility of 
a solution has been demonstrated. How the ess^ assumedl 
as originally distinct from the sdre, can ever unite itself with 
it; how hing can transform itself into a knowings becomes 
conceivable on one only condition ; namely, if it can be 
shown that the vis reprcsentativa^ or the Sentient, is itself a. 
species of being ; that is, either as a property or attribute, or 
as an hypostasis or self subsistence* The former— that think:- 
ing is a property of matter under particular conditions, — is, 
indeed, fee assumption of materialism ; a system which coulci 
not but be patronized by the philosopher, if only it actually 
performed what it promises* But how any affection from 
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^•itlusut r:ui tnrtaniniphoMf* ilHclf iulu [Jt^rccption or will, the 
hitht.nlo Irlt, nut only ;is incomprehensible as 
toumi it, but has U|‘4;nivatc(l it into a comprehensible 
.ihsurJity* Itnmt that an object from without could act 

mnni the cou'u iotis as on a consuhstantial object; yet 
su('h an altcctiuit couUl (udy eni’muler something homo- 
mMieous With itself, Motiiu) ctmUl only propagate motion. 
Matter has no Inwat'd, Wc remove omi surface, but to incut 
Vuhanotluu-. We catt !mt <iivitle a parlitde into particles ; 
mil each aiiun eompreiuuHls in itself the properties of the 
iisUcnal univmr.e. l.et any retlecting mind make the cxi)erb 
nu'Ut csplaininp, to itself the evidence of our sensuous 
intuitions, tjaim tlm livpotlu'sis that in any given perception 
thrre is a sutmulung which has been communicated to it by 
jin iunpact, oi an imptession tib extra. In the first place, by 
the iimsict oit the percipient, or ens representans, not the 
ohji'ct itself, but only its action or^ effect, will pass into 
the same. Nhu the iron tongue, but its vilmitions, pass into 
thtrmcial ^br bell Niw in our immediate perception, it 
in not inert* power or iivX of the object, but the^olrjcct 
ilHclf, wliirli In immediately present ^ We mighty mdeed 
'rttempi to miplain this renult by a chain of deductions and 
cimcltwions; but that, first, the very faculty of deduemg 
am! ronclmliiig wouhl miually demand an explanation; and 
smmnillv^ tind ihrre exiHts in fact no such intermediation by 
innral mmn% mvh m those of cause and efTect ^It is the 
iMiXi itsrib not the prmluct of a iyllogism, whicli is present 
tu our xinmiomnrm. Or would we explain tlus^ superven- 
tiiin of the object 10 the sensation, by a pnxhicUve faculty 
sm in moliriii by au iinpuke; still the transition, into the 
percipient, of the object itself, from whicii the impulse pro- 
cmledi immnm a power that can permeate and wholly possess 

ihe soul, ^^^^1 C»w\ by s|nrinml art, 
till nil ia nil, imd all in every jmrt* 

Anti ht»w rnuic tiw nerdijient here? And what is become 
of ilw wondnr promising Matter, that was w 
these umvd% hy iurte of mere figure, weight and motion r 
Tho most l•u(^sist«nt proceeding materi^ 

is to fall iiark itito liie common rank 

tm the mysterious, and declare the ^^ole prowss a reveia 

tion given, and not 10 nnd^ritood, which t 
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profane to examine too closely. Daiur m?H 

But a revelation unconfirmed by miracles, and a faitii not 

commanded by the conscience, a philosn])her may venture 

to pass by, without suspecting himself of any irre.ligious 

tendency. 

Thus, as materialism has been generally tatight, it is 
utterly unintelligible, and owes all its proselyles to the 
propensity so common among men, to mistake distinct 
images for clear conceptions ; and tmr trrsa, to iH^ject as 
inconceivable whatever from its own nature is uninue.;inabkj. 
But as soon as it becomes intelligible, it ceases to l>c 
materialism. In order to explain as a, material 

phenomenon, it is necessary to refine matter into a mere 
modification of intelligence, with the two ibid hinction of 
ajipearing perceiving. Even so did ihdestley in ids con- 
troversy with Price, lie stripped matter of all its material 
properties; substituted spiritual powers; and wlsm we ex- 
pected to find a body, behold 1 we liad nothing but its giiost 
— the apparition of a defunct siibslanee 1 
^ I shall not dilate further on tins subject ; because it will, 
(if God grant health and jiermission), be treated of at large 
and systematically in a work, wldcii I liave many years been 
preparing, on the Productive Logos human ami tUvine; 
with, and as the introduction to, a full comimmtary on the 
Gospel of St. John. To make myself inlclligihU; as far as 
my present subject requires, it will be sufficient biLaly to 
observe. — i. That all association demands and prtasupposes 
the existence of the thoughts and images to be associated. •-- 
2 , That the hypothesis of an external world exactly corrtss- 
pondent to those images or modifications of our own being, 
which alone, according to this system, wc actually bidioid, 
is as thorough idealism as Berkeley's, inasmucii as it e(iually, 
perhaps in a more perfect degree, removes all reality and 
immediateness of perception, and places us in a dream- 
world of phantoms and spectres, the inexplicable swarm and 
equivocal generation of motions in our own bnuns.»‘ - 3 . 
That this hypothesis neither involves the ex[)lanation, nor 
precludes the necessity, of a mechanism and coati<N|uate 
forces in the percipient, which at the more tlian magic 
touch of the impulse from without is to create anew for 
Itself the correspondent object. The formation of a copy 
M not solved by the mere pre-existence of an original ; the 
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copyibt of Rrifnutrs I'rausfiguration must repeat more or less 
tlu; process of Ra,riael It would be easy to 
explain a thouji^iU from the image on the retina^ and that 
from the geometry of light, if this very light did not present 
tlu; very same liihitniUy. We miglit as rationally chant the 
hrahim (ueed of tho tortoise that supported the bear, that 
Siip[HU’ted tint (elephant, that supported the world, to the 
itine of '''This is the house that jack built” The sic I>eo 
(stadium est w<,i all admit as tlie sufficient cause, and the 
divitie ia>odiu‘Hs as suOicient reason ^ but an answer to 
the NMu'oee anil W'hy is no answer to the How, which alone 
is the plivsiologist’s eoneern. It is a sophtsma pigrum^ and 
(as itaeon liatli said) tin; arrogance of pusillanimity, which 
litrs up th<^ idol of a mortars fancy and commands us to 
fall down and worshi]> it, as a work of divine wisdom, an 
andic or paiiadium fallen from heaven. By the very same 
argument the supporters of the Ptolemaic system might have 
nduffed the Newtuniaig and pointing to the sky with self- 
compl.icmtt grin^ have appealed to common sense, whether 
the sun <lid not move and the earth stand still 

CHAPTER IX 

In riabmuphy possible as a science, and what arc its conditions? — 
CHordana Brmu>"-»lit,t!rary Aristocracy, or the existence of a tacit 
Cl nopact lunonp, ihr* Icanicd as a |,)rivileged order-— The Author’s 
obUgadons to the btytaicto— to Iimvumuel Kant— The difiereixee 
bftwVcn the h'Ucr aiol du‘ spirit of Ivantbs writings, and a vindica- 
tina oi prudence In thi* leaching of Philosophy— Fichte’s attempt to 
cmnplclr the thitical syfilein— lls }nvrtial success and ultimate failure 
tkigatiomi to Schclling ; and among KngliBh writers to Saumarez. 

Ai'ri'iH 1 Inul siu'i'essivcly studied in the schools of Locke, 
lUtrkeley, l.eihnity:, and Hartley, and could find in none of 
tlunu an abitling place for my reason, I began to ask myself; 
is a system of phik)Sopl‘iy,as different from mere history and 
lustorie dassi float ion, pi,)ssil)le? If possible, what are its 
neettssary coalitions? 1 was for a wliile disposed to answer 
t!m first ciumdion in the negative, and to admit that the sole 
pnirtieabie empluyment for Iht^ human mind was to observe, 
to ladlect, and to classify. But I soon felt, that human 
nature itself fought up against this wilful resignation of 
intellect; and as soon did I find, that thC' scheme, taken 

I 4ial Coxeambs viiuqmsiU U«rfc«lcy by a grin. 
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with all its consequences and cleared of all inconsistencies, 
was not less impracticable than contranatural. Assume in 
its full extent the position, nihil in intdlectu quod non prius 
in sensu^ assume it without Leibnitz’s qualifying prczfet 
ipsum intellectum, and in the same sense, in which the posi- 
tion was understood by Hartley and Condillac : and then 
what Hume had demonstratively deduced from this con- 
cession concerning cause and effect, will apply with equal 
and crushing force to all the other eleven categorical forms, t 
and the logical functions corresponding to them. How can 
we make bricks without straw; — or build without cement? 
We learn all things indeed by occasion of experience; but 
the very facts so learned force us inward on the antecedents, 
that must be presupposed in order to render experience 
itself possible. The first book of Locke’s Essay, (if the 
supposed error, which it labours to subvert, be not a mere 
thing of straw, an absurdity which, no man ever did, or 
indeed ever could, believe,) is formed on a <TO(/>tcr/Aa lr€- 
po^rjTTj(T€0)<Sj and involves the old mistake of Czwi hoc': crgo^ 
prdpter hoc. 

The term, Philosophy, defines itself as an affectionate 
seeking after the truth; but Truth is the correlative of 
Being. This again is no way conceivable, but by assuming 
as a postulate, that both are ah initio^ identical and co- 
inherent; that intelligence and being are reciprocally each 
other’s substrate. I presumed that this was a possible con- 
ception, (/.<?. that it involved no logical inconsonance, ^ from 
the length of time during which the scholastic definition 
of the Supreme Being, as actus purissimus sine ulla potentiali- 
fate, was received in the schools of Theology, both by the 
Pontifician and the Reformed divines. The early study 
of Plato and Plotinus, with the commentaries and the 
Theologia Platonica of the illustrious Florentine; of 
Proclus, and Gemistius Pletho; and at a later period of the 
De Immenso ei Innumerabili, and the ^ la causa, principio 
et unoP oi the philosopher of Nola, who could boast of a 
Sir Philip Sidney and Fulke Greville among his patrons, 
and whom the idolaters of Rome burnt as an atheist in the 
year 1600 ; had all contributed to prepare my mind for the 
reception and welcoming of the Cogito quia Sum, et Sum quia 

1 Videlicet; Quantity. Quality, Relation, and Mode, each comisting of three 
subdivisions. See KrUtk eUr retneu VAmuf^t See too the judicious remarks on 
Locke and Hume. 
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r rUo ■ a rihiltva.phy of sccniiiif' h.mlih.MHi, hut uwtainly Uiy 
an.'i'a.i, and th.-u-tun- ,m-.umt.tnrly th. au,i,t .uUural 
Vhvix-ud 1 Ix’alnu.l ? Say >at hu! h.nv d;u<- 1 hcashaiuud 
„rtho 'IVutuni.- th.'usuid.iat, ja.-nh Ih-hnirn^ Many, uid,a-d, 
ll 'vun< his <lOu:,iniu. ; and -.u. h aa lurnn.h tr.-qu.aU 
,nl •iiunlc ..<-r;rdini lur th<- liiuuii.h nl ih.- !r;un.-d ovur Uiu 

who had d;uod think tor hunsdf. 

k.t^Wdk■ wo n-nu-nd..T that th.-.,r drluMou-; vvrn: surh, us 

m\A\i In* atttiriiKitfHl itHHit hi-, utu-t u! ;t.li inlrUrt'lual 

isnnlhu-, au.l iro.n hi-. ii'.noi.uK o oi laiioi.a i.‘ivrholo;,.,y, lot 
1,,. ior;.-oitrn that th.- lattr. d.-lroi I,.* h.id in rouunon 
with till' moat Icailii-d thcolii!*,i.iir. ol lii-. ai'r. Ni-ltlu-i with 
hooks nor with hook h-.uiiod uti’ii w.i:. he fouvcia.uU. A 
Lk’und shy iiuion-.t, his int.-lh-rtu.d powris wore never 
„ii,,„il;ii(‘d into toverou'. hv nowd-i ot iiiusi-lyto!,, or 

iiV tlui aiiihitiuii ot i)ior,ol>tiin’,- la' oh l.ohiiion was !>■“ nn- 
thu.siast, ill tlio sliiotosi soii-.o, as not itirtolv di'.tinj>,uisluid, 
but as onnlra dislinjtuishrd, tioin .i lanaito. \MiiU; in part 
tniwiate the foUowiin; oto.oi valton-. liom ;i rontoinporary 
writiT of till' Conlinont, lot itn- ho iiotmtlloii to [iroiniso, that 
imii'tit have haioatihod tho Mih-.tatioo honi r/irmarnm/a o( 
my liwn, whioh wore wiitlcn tnaiiy yo.ir; hotofr- his pumphUa 
«s ,-ivoH to tho wo, Id : an.J that I pn-h-r atiothor s words to 
mv own. paitlv as a triin.h- duo to print ity id puldutahon ; 
but still tiimn from tin- pUsnairo of sympathy m a case where 

coiiu'idem'e only was possihir, r , . 

W’lioovtr is aetpiainled 'vith llx* history of plnhisojihy, 
(Imitr* Uh: liNt two tn thtrr rrtUuurh, t htit utunU that 

there m.pears In have ok, -. tod a snit of sonrt mid taoit lym- 
niu't amonp tho lo.uitod. nut m pass hovnnd a oortiun hunt m 
Lwoulative s, ionoo, Tho privih- y ot jf,-o Uinupht. Mijuphly 
extollod, has at no time hron hold valid in aotuai piaotioe, 
cxailit within tiiis limit; ami not a_M«yte Mride heynnd it 
Ins ovor hm, vontnrod withunl hnny.init nhloiniy on the 
transurossor. Tim few men ul ponnts amu»K tho learned 
class, who uotnallv did uvoisiop ihn hMUiidarv, aiwuiu.sly 
avoided the appoaranee uf havins-: so dmui. therefore the 
true depth of seieiiee, and tin* peneuatinn to ‘ 
mitre, from whirl, all the hues nf knowledge d verKi, to 
llu'it evi'f tltsianl eiremnf'eienre, was ahmidnned h, dm 
illiterate ami the simphs whom nnstiUrd yparnmK, ‘m 
orij^inal ehullieney of spirit, had tirKcd tn dm um'Mi&iwn of 
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the indwelling and living ground of all things. These theOg 
because their names had never been enrolled in the guilcLs 
of the learned, were persecuted by the registered livery-men 
as interlopers on their rights and privileges. All withont 
distinction were branded as fanatics and phantasts ; not only 
those, whose wild and exorbitant imaginations had actually 
engendered only extravagant and grotesque phantasms and. 
whose productions were, for the most part, poor copies and 
gross caricatures of genuine inspiration ; but the truly in- 
spired likewise, the originals themselves. And this for no 
other reason, but because they were the unlearned, men of 
humble and obscure occupations. When, and from whom 
among the Uierati by profession, have we ever heard the 
divine doxology repeated, I thank thee^ O Father / Lori oy 
Heaven a7id Farih ! because thou hast hid these things from the- 
wise and prudent^ and hast revealed the?n unto babes} No • 
the haughty priests of learning not only banished from the 
schools and marts of science all who had dared draw living: 
waters from the fountain, but drove them out of the very 
Temple, which mean time the buyers, and sellers, and money- 
changers were suffered to make a den of thieves. 

And yet it would not be easy to discover any substantial 
ground for this contemptuous pride in those literati, who 
have most distinguished themselves by their scorn of Behmen 
Thaulerus, George Fox, and others ; unless it be, that they 
could write orthographically, make smooth periods, and had 
the fashions of authorship almost literally at their fino-ers' 
ends, while the latter, in simplicity of soul, made their words 
immediate echoes of their feelings. Hence the frequency of 
those phrases among them, which have been mistaken for 
pretences to immediate inspiration ; as for instance, “7/ was 
delivered unto me y — 1 strove not to speak — ‘‘7 said, F 
will be silent; ” — the word was in my heart as a burnings 
fire — ^^and I could not forbear P Hence too the unwilling- 
ness to give offence; hence the foresight, and the dread of 
the clamours, which would be raised against them, so fre- 
quently avowed in the writings of these men, and expressed, 
as was natural, in the words of the only book, with which 
they were familiar.^ “Woe is me that I am become a man 


^ St. Luke X. ai. 

of images, and a still scantier stock of 
’ obliged to turn bis few words to many purposes, by likenesses so clear ancL 
analogies so remote as to give his language the semblance and character of lyric 
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f roritrntion» —1. love peace: the souls 

men arc ih'.n unto nu' : yet bci'ause 1 seek for light, every 
^K‘ of tiu-iu ilotii <-ujS(' mr. ! '* D ! it requires deeper fcs'ling, 
i 1 stiaHUoa iuiaojnutioiq than belong to most of those, to 
^hoin rcirirtuing and fluent t‘xpresraon Itave been as a trade 
Punt in Inq-hood, tt> eoie civi* with wiiat might, with what 
inw'ini strivitue. and ( unnnotion, the peree|ition of a new and 
*it*d truth iMis'.rs'aon of an munltteated man of genius. 

His mVihlatioie; aie uhmr.t imndlaldv iuuployed on the 
qcmah die (woriastm/^ : tor “the woikl is not his friend, 
nor the wmld’s law.” Nh'cd we then he ?.;urpvi!-;ed, that, imdtT 
jin exi’iteuiciit at tuea* so jannu* atul so unusual, the nuin s 
liody slunihi svmpathin* wdth the strusyglos of his mind ; or 
tint he should at^iincs !h- no tar (Irhuicd, as to mistake the 
tumultuous ,sme;atiinrn4 his nerves, atul thero existing speetrtss 
of his fauey, as |suts nr symbols ai the truths whieh were 
opening mi him? It has indeed been pkmsihly observed, 
that in order to ileii-re any advantage*, or to colleei any hr- 
tvili'dlile nit*aiiin;% from tlm writings ed' these ignorant Mystics, 
the reader must bring, with Inm a spirit and jtidgmenl superior 
tp that of the wtitets djem:;elv<‘s : 

Aiiit wise hr tainip, what urrdji hr tbrwhw fieek? 

***'a srtpl'ilsin, which I tnllv wtth ^Marhurtem, is un« 

worthy i>f MtHou ; how nim'h more so of the awful Ihwuon, 
in w'lioHC motuU he has plaeed it? One assitrdon i will 
venture to make, as suggested by my own expenmum, that 
tlmve exist hdu>s no the Imman understanding, and the nature 
of man, which would have a hn juster <'Lum to their hig.h 
rank mul <S’Uduity, d in the whole hugg? vt»lume tluu'c eould 
be found as mm h teJnc’SS <d lieail ami int(dlret, a.s l>ui.st 
forth in mativ :i ■•impC “I Cirufj’.c Fox, ,iu* ul> Ighuwn, 
and (-veil ol l:i*lmn-u';i rtmmiinunlur, Uut jnous uiul Icrvid 

William Iniw. i 

Tin: leehiig, of ggadinde, w'hieli I rhensh toward these 
luen, has eaused me to tligress hutiu'r than l^had lomseeii or 
proposed; but to have passeil them over in an lustoiical 
sketch ot my lihuaty Uk anil opinionH, would have scetned 
m me hke the ilenial of a ilebf, dm emmplment of a boom 
For the wutiug,s id thesit Mysth^n actetl in no slight degree 

W0M, tli«h I’Sly Ml 
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to prevent my mind from being imprisoned within the outline 
of any single dogmatic system. They contributed to keep 
alive the heart in the head ; gave me an indistinct vet 
stirring and working presentiment, that all the products 
of the mere reflective faculty partook of death, and were as 
the rattling twigs and sprays in winter, into which a sap was 
yet to be propelled from some root to which I had not 
penetrated, if they were to afford my soul either food or 
shelter. If they were too often a moving cloud of smoke to 
me by day, yet they were always a pillar of fire throughout 
the night, diiring my wanderings through the wilderness of 
doubt, and enabled me to skirt, without crossing, the sandy 
deserts of utter unbelief. That the system is capable of 
being converted into an irreligious Pantheism, I well know 
The Ethics of Spinoza, may, or may not, be an instance' 
But at no time could I believe, that in itself and essentialiv 
It is incompatible with religion, natural or revealed • and 
now I am most thoroughly persuaded of the contrarv 
The writings of the illustrious sage of Koenigsberg the 
founder of the Critical Philosophy, more than any other 
work, at once invigorated and disciplined my understanding 
The originality, the depth, and the compression of the 
thoughts; the novelty and subtlety, yet solidity and im- 
portance of the distinctions; the adamantine chain of the 
ogic; and I will venture to add— (paradox as it will appear 
to those who have taken their notion of Immanuel Kant 
horn Reviewers and Frenchmen)— the clearness and evi- 
dence, of the Critique of the Pure Reason ; and Critique of 
^ Judgment; of the Metaphysical Elements of Natural 
rhilosophy ; and of his Religion within the bounds of Pure 
Reason, took possession of me as with the giant’s hand 
After fifteen years’ familiarity with them, I still read these 
and ail his other productions with undiminished delight and 
increasing admiration. The few passages that remained 
obscure to me, after due efforts of thought, (as the chapter 
(m ongtnal apperception,) and the apparent contradictions 
w ich occur, I soon found were hints and insinuations 
referring to ideas, which Kant either did not think it 
prudrat to avow, or which he considered as consistently /eft 
m a pure analysis, not of human nature in ioto, but 
of the speculative intellect alone. Here therefore he was 
constrained to commence at the point of reflection, or natural 
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sciousncss : whiltj in hk mmii nystoin he was pernutted 

^"assume a’hif'hcr (tlu>, untomnny of the will) as 

“ ostulaU: dfducililo from the imoomlitiotud command, 

*r fin the technical lanj-uage of his school) the cati'j'orical 
• erativu, of the conscifoce. He had been in imminent 
IkLer of’ persecution during the reign of the late kitig 
f Prussia, that strange compound of lawless dehauehery 
and priesV ridden superstition: and it is prohal)le that he 
little inclination, in his tiUl age, to act over again 
the fortunes, and hair breadth escapes of Wolf. 'I'he 
exoulsion of the lirst among Kant’s dt.sciides, who attempted 
to compfof« system, from the University of Jena, with 
the confisealion and prohibit ion of the cdmoxiovis work 
b„ the joint efiorts of the courts of Saxony and Hanover, 
supplied experimental proof, that the venerable t)Ui _ man’s 
caution was not groundless. In spile ther.-lore of his own 
declarations, 1 could never helieve, that it was possible tor 
him to have meant no more by his Nmimmmi, or Thing 
in itself, than his mere words express ; or that in his own 
conception he conlinetl tlm whole //o-rffr power to the forms 
of the intellect, leaving for the external cause, for the 
materiateol our sensat toms, a matter without form, which is 
doubtless inconceivable. I entertained doubts likewise, 
whether, in his own mind, he even laid ail the stress, which 
he appears to do, on the moral postulates. 

An idea, in the higlutst sense of thsit word, cannot lie con- 
veyed but \>y 9 .symM ; anti, except in geometry, all syinhtik 
of necessity involve an a|»purent contradiction. 

(mtTolnv : and for those who could not pierce through this 
symbolic husk, hi.s writings were not intended. (Questions 
which cannot he fully answeted without exposing the re- 
spondent to personal danger, are tjol etitillcd to a fair 
answer ; and yet to say this openly, would in_ inany cases 
furnish the very advantage which the advensary is insitliously 
seeking after. Veracity does not consist in saying, hut in 
the intention of commiinicaling, truth ; and the philosopher 
who cannot utter the whole truth without conveying f.tlsc- 
hood, and at the same time_, perhaps, exciting the inost 
malignant passions, is constrained to express himself cither 
mythically or ctjuivocally. When Kant therefore was im- 
portuned to settle the ilisputcs of his ormmentators himself, 
by declaring what he meant, how could he decline the 
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honours of martyrdom with less offence, than by simpit 
replying, “ I meant what I said, and at the age of near four- 
score, I have something else, and more important to do than 
to write a commentary on my own works/’ ^ 

Fichte’s Wissmschaftskhre^ or Lore of Ultimate Science 
was to add the key-stone of the arcli : and by commencing 
with an acf^ instead of a thing or suhtance, Fichte assuredly 
gave the first mortal blow to Spinozism, as taught by 
Spinoza himself ; and supplied the uku of a system truly 
metaphysical, and of a metaphysique truly systematic : (i.e^ 
having its spring and principle within itself). But this 
fundamental idea he overbuilt with a heavy mass of mere 
notions, and psychological acts of arbitrary reflection. Thus 
his theory degenerated into a crude^ egoismus, a boastful and 
hyperstoic hostility to Nature, as lifeless, godless, and alto- 
gether unholy : while his religion consisted in the assump- 
tion of a mere Orho ordinans, which we were permitted 


following burlesque on the Fichtcan Bgmsmns may, perhaps, be amu.;n.Y 

marian, and Stthrecior in Gjffnnasic,* * ^ * 


i /n0irMU’mSf 

hi/uiludfiT — 

The form and the substance, the what and the why, 

The when and the where, and the low and tlm hiyh, 

The inside and outside, the earth and the sky, 

I, you and he, and he, you and I, 

All souls and all bodies arc 1 itself 1 1 
All I itself 1 1 

(Fools 1 a truce with this startinf I) 
„ , , . ^ All my 1 1 all my I I ^ 

Betty Martin I 

Thus cried the God with high imncriai tone ; 

In robe of stiffest state, that scoffed at beauty, 

A pronoun-verb imperative be shone— 

Then substantive and plural-singular grown 
He thus spake on I Behold in I alone 

« or ethics boast a syntax of their own) 
y®i yet as I doth depute ye, 

In Q I C you, the vocative of duty ! 

I of the world’s whole Lexicon the root I 

tL r!X:“ ® 

ihe genitive and ablative to boot ; 

nominative of rkfei. 

And in all cases the case absolute I * 

belf-construcd, I all other mo«^i decline : 
imperative, from nothing we tlerive ui i 
Yet as a super-postulate of mine, 

Unconstrued antecedence I' assign 
To X, Y, Zf the God InjSmiiwmsf 
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ixoUniY to call (Ion ; ;nui his et/ms in an ascetic, and almost 
monkish, nioiiiiioa,iion of the natural passions and desires. 

In Stiiuillina s IVaiosop/ik^ and the System des tran* 

se^Ndenta/e;! /dea/ismus, I first found a genial coincidence 
with much tliat 1 had toiled out for myself, and a powerful 
assistance in what I IkuI yet to do. 

I have introiliicml tliis statement, as appropriate to the 
narrative nature of this sketcli ; yet rather in reference to 
the work which 1 havtt announced in a t)receding page, than 
to my [)restmt sui)jt‘ct. It wa)uld be but a mere act of justice 
to ivivsclf, wore 1 t<) wani luy future readers, than an identity 
of tlioiiglit, or (‘ven siiniiartty of plirase, will not be at all 
times a certain proof tliat tlie [lassage has been borrowed 
from Srludliip*, or tliat the conceptions were originally learnt 
irom him. In this im;lance, as in the dramatic lectures of 
Schlegel to whi<'h I iiave before alluded, from the same 
motive of :ahl dotiaicc ai’aiu.st tlie charge of plagiarism, many 
of die most striking rctsmnhlances, indeed all the main and 
fundamental idttas, were horn and matured in my mind 
before I had evm' smai a single |)age of the German Pliiloso- 
pher; ami I might in(i(‘ed aflirm with truth, before the more 
im]H)rtant works^ of Sh^hclling liad been written, or at least 
made public. Nor is this coincidence at all to be wondered 
at. We luul stmiicd in the same school ; been disciplined 
by tlu‘ same preparatory philosophy, namely, the writings of 
Rant ; we ha<i both tujuai obligations to the polar logic and 
dynamic phihisophy of Gionlano liruno ; and Scbelling has 
lahdy, and, as of ns'rnt ac(|uisilion, avoweti that same liffec- 
tionate re.w.rviwv. for the lab(.mrs of ilelimcn, an<l other 
mystics, which I liad fornu'd at a much earlier period. 'Die 
coincidema* of Scdurlling s system with certain gCTumd ideas 
of iH?hmf.an he declants to have been mere coincidence ; 
while mv al)iic,a.tions have been more direct J/e netsls give 
to Ih’huum only feelings of syttipalhy; whih; I owe him a 
debt nf <<ralituile, (hni forbid I that I should he suspected 
of a wish to miter into a rivalry with Scbelling for the 
honours iinequivocaily his right, not only as a griait arid 
oriip'ual lemius, intt a;^ th«‘ fmmder of the Philosophy of 
Nhuunt, aiul^as tlui most suceessful impnmer id the Dyntindc 
SystenP wliitdg iicgun by Pruno, was re-introduced (in a 

^ It wtiuM }»<* »t> Art of hi^u nih! uhnu'it intmiiuU ni iwr In »n«rjr« 

tm nAint^ of Ktfhtatl u gfiittlfiiyin «pq«iUly wHl knuwn m a mwlkat 

nmu ttiut i4-* A puUantUuipi’jt, Inil wtia liOlkiB on ike ptoMut ouctiiloii as 
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more philosophical form, and freed from all its ini|)iirities 
and visionary accompaniments) by Kaiit ; in wlinrn it was the 
native and necessary growth of his own system. Kant’s 
followers, however, on whom (for tlie greater part) their 
master’s cioak had fallen without, or witli a vt'ry sranty por- 
tion of, his spmiy had ado|)te(i his dynamic idisis, only as a 
more refined species of mechanics. Witli v.xcvpium of one 
or two fundamental ideas, which cannot b<‘ witiiliold 
Fichte, to Schelling we owe the completion, and the most 
important victories, of this revolution in philoso[)hy. To 
me it will be happiness and honour enough, should’ 1 suc- 
ceed in rendering the system itsttlf inkvlligilde to my 
countrymen, and in the application of it to the most awful 
of subjects for the most important of purposes. 'VV’hether 
a work is the offspring of a man’s own spirit, and the 
product of original thinking, will be di:;cov(!rcd by those 
who are its sole legitimate judges, by btuu-r tnsts than the 
mere reference to dates. For readers in general, let wliab 
ever shall be found in this or any future wtjrk of mine, that 
resembles, or coincides with, the doctrimts of mv Cbirman 
predecessor, though contem[)orary, be wholly altributcd to 
hiM : provided, that the absent-c of distiiu’t rt'ftuamces to his 
books, which I could not at all times make with triith as 


the author of A new .System of Uhvr.iuloKy i« two vo!\imcji *h‘imvik iniljliUiea 
ijQ?; and tn x8ia of An Kxiumjuuiou of thr tuna.U .utiu. i.»! SvMrm-j of 
Philosophy which now prcvitd in one volume m uvo, miiilnl, — of 
phy.siologicivl and physical .Science.*' The latter wuik S-. mu quite e.|u;U to the 
former m style or arrannement • ami thr.c is a greater nrerH.itv of di%uu.-uishinJ 
the princijales of the authors plalosophy fiom his conjectures couenuiny colour thr 
atmospheric matter, comets, he, which, whether just or nron-.ms. .ur hv no m’-o s 
nece.ssary consequences of that philosophy. Vet rvm in thi-» drp.tnmrui of this 
volume, which I regard as comparatively the inferior woih, th^ le.c/ooincs hv whu-h 
invalidates the immanence of an infinite p*nvri in any tiniir sohMance 
are die ofl.spnngof no common mind ; and the rxpeiimr„t on the edpan-ihility of tlio 
*ir IS at least plausible and highly iuKcnious. uU the meiit, wide l/will nei me huth 
to the hook and to the writer a hij'ii ami homniiahle n.tme with pustrsiiv, cour.i'tts in 
fhe citpioUMie-.s of induction, with whk h he has 
Assailed, and (m my opinion) subverted the tyianiiy of the mri-hamc n’Mem in 
pWsiology, established not only the existence of final < aic.r.,, hut their uere-.' ity iuid 
.efficiency in every system that merits the name of phihnupluc.d ; and. Mh-u iu; 
hfc and progressive power for the iiomradi.'tory me,/ e. ha. I li. ht to iV k nwu 
and remembered as the hrst instaurator of the dvnaiutc phihcuidiy i:V V n dan.i 'rim 
concerns him.clf, ate unhonowed and I-Imu dVidv hB mv„ ^ 
he neither possessed nor dp hm writings divover, the }r.c.t aMiu.uni.ujtrr with the 
which the germs of the philosophy exi.t ; and hi'i volume-, wne 
mibhshed before the fuH tlcvelupment of these yrnn. by .Sehellim. 

Ml Saumarezs detection of the Brannonian system wu. no liphr m mdnuuv .e, v ^ 
at the tune, and I scarcely remember in any wmk on any Mildeet n citntut oinn <n 
he Uh ^rndem m 1[lm time t., ilv" 'e,i the'fl!:;"^ " 

the preface to the work, which I have already announced on ihr I ,.. 0 . I ii.vn 

writer, and genuine philo.t-ph.-r’ who needed 
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desiKaiatinij; citations or tlunights actually dcrweJ from liiin; 
and wiucii, I trust, would, after this general at'kaowledginent 
be superduous; be not charged on me as an ungenerous 
cotuasihncnt or intentional plagiurisrm 1 have not indeed 
{eheu! res amiusfa domi-) been hitherto able to procnirc 
more than two t)f his botdes, vi/.. the first volume of his 
collected 'bracts, and his System of Transcendental Idc;dism; 
to which, however, I liumt a<ld a small pamphlet against 
Fichte, thti spirit of which was to my feclitigs painfully in- 
congruous with the primdplcs, and which (with the usual 
allowaiicHi affor<lcd to an antithesis) displayed the love of 
wisdom nilh(‘r than the wisdom of love, I regard truth as a 
divine ventriloifuist : 1 care not from whose motith the 
sounds are supfjosetl to proceed, if only the words are 
audible aiul intelligible. “Albeit, I must contess to be half 
in doubt, whether I should bring it forth or no, it being so 
contrary to the eye of the world, and the world so potent in 
nuist men’s hearts, that I shall endanger either not to he 
regarded or not to be imderstoodd^ 

And to concluile the subject of citation, with a cluster of 
citations, whitdt as taken from books, not in common use, 
may contribute to the reader's amusement, as a voluntary 
before a senmm :■"**** mihi ^uhkm ddkiis iikrarum 
inumtm subii& Jam hmnms ade<^ essiypmseriim qui ChrisHanm 
se prqjdkntur^ ti kgcrc nisi qumi ad delectationem fadi^ 
smdmard nihl: unde it dmipiinm smirmns ei phiios&pkm 
ipsa Jam fin prarsns diam a dadis mgiigmiun Quad quidm 
prapmitum siudiarum^ nisi maiun iarrigiiur^ tarn magmm 
rebus ineammmium dainj qmtm dedit barlmrks aiink Pertinax 
res imrimrks esj/ate&r: sed minus paiesi tamen^ quam iiia 
nwliiiks ei persuasa prudentia iiierarum^ si ratione carets 
sapmtke miuiisque specie mariaks misere dmmdueens. 
Smxfdei igitur^ ui arbitrary Mud ita mulia posi^ p^a mstmna 
semii mstri ruditate mptatrix iiia communidoquentia rabur 
animi viriUs mnne^ ommm twiukm mascuiam^ prqfliyaiura 
nisi mreiurP 

A too prophetic remark, which has been in fulfilment from 
the year 1680, to the present 1815. persuasa prudendih 
Grymetis means sclfcomplaceiit common sense as opposed 
to sdcnca and philosophic reason* 

£st mifdim wd§^ it veiui eqmsiris^ mgmmrum quidem 
saimium^ et mmmadarum rebus humanist nan tamm in primam 
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magnitudinem patentium, Eortm hotninum^ ut sic dicatn^ 
major annona cst. Scdulum cssc, mhil tenure loqui^ assuesccr’^ 
/abon] ei imagine prudentije et modistii^ i^gtre angustiot'es 
partes capfus^ dum exercitationem ac usum^ quo isti in civilibtds 
rebus pollent, pro naiiira et magnitudine ingenii pleriqzee 
accipiunt 

therefore physicians are many times forced to leave 
such methods of curing as themselves know to be the fittest, 
and being overruled by the patient’s impatiency, are fain to 
try the best they can : in like sort, considering how the case 
doth stand with this present age, full of tongue and weak of 
brain, behold we would (if our subject permitted it) yield to 
the stream thereof. That way we would be contented to 
prove our thesis, which being the worse in itself, is notwitli- 
standing now by reason of common imbecility the fitter amd 
likelier to be brooked. ” 

If this fear could be rationally entertained in the contro- 
versial age of Hooker, under the then robust discipline of 
the scholastic logic, pardonably may a writer of the present 
times anticipate a scanty audience for abstrusest themes, and 
truths that can neither be communicated nor received with- 
out effort of thought, as well as patience of attention. 

“ Che s’io non erro al calcolar de’ punti, 

Par ch’ Asinina Stella a noi predomini, 

E’l Somaro e’l Castron si sian congiunti. 

II tempo dApuleio piu non si nomini : 

Che se allora tin sol huom sembrava un Asino, 

MilleAsini a* miei dlrassembran huomini I 


CHAPTER X 

A chapter of digression and anecdotes, as an interlude preceding tha,t 
on the nature and genesis of the Imagination or Plastic Power— Oix 
pedantry and pedantic expressions— Advice to young authors respect- 
ing publication— Various anecdotes of the Author^s literary life, an <i 
the progress of his opinions in Religion and Politics. 

•' Esemplastic. The word is not in Johnson, nor have I 
met with it elsewhere.” Neither have I. I constructed it 
myself from the Greek words, «4s (v irAarrcn', to shape into 
one ; because, having to convey a new sense, I thought that 
a new term would both aid the recollection of my meaning, 
and prevent its being confounded with the usual import of 
the word, imagination. “But this is pedantry!” Not 
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peceparily I hope. If I atn not misinformed, pedantry 
consists I!) tlu; use of wt)rds unsuitable to the time, place, 
and company. 'Fhe kutpuage of the market would be in the 
schools as ptalantic, though it might not be reprobated by 
that name, as the language of the schools in the market. 
The mere man of the world, who insists that no other terms 
but siu'h as or(air in common conversation should be em- 
ployed in a seientific disepusition, and with no greater preci- 
sion, is ^as truly a pedant as the man of letters, who either 
overrating the acj|uireuients of his auditors, or misled by his 
own familiarity with tc<’hnical or scholastic terms, converses 
at the wine tabic with his mind fixed on his museum or 
laboratory ; even though the latter pedant instead of desiring 
his wife to make the tea should l>id her add to the ^uant, 
suf, of tkm Sifiemis the oxyd of hydrogen saturated with 
calorita To use the ctillotiuial (and in truth somewhat 
vulgar) nurtaphor, if the pedant of the cloister, and the 
pciiant of the lobby, botli smell etjually of the shop, yet the 
odour from the Russian bittding of good old authentic- 
looking folios and tjuartos is less annoying than the steams 
from the tavern or bagnio. Nay, thougli the pedantry of 
the sclu»lur ihould betray a little ostentation, yet a well- 
conditioned mind would more easily, methinks, tolerate the 
fox brush of learned vanity, than the sans cuiaitt€ri€ of a 
coniemptuoui ignorance, that assumes a merit from mutila- 
tion in the self consoling sneer at the pompous incumbrance 
of tails* 

Tine first lesson of philosophic discipline is to wean the 
student^s attention from the degrees of things, which alone 
form the vocalnilary of common life, and to direct it to the 
kind abstracted frtmi iiegree. Thus the chemical student is 
taught not to be startled at ^disquisitions on the heat in ice, 
or on latent and fixihle light In such discourse the in- 
structor \vM no other alterimtive than either to use old words 
with new meanings (the plan adopted by Darwin in his Zoono* 
mia ;) or to iniroiluce new terms, after the example of 
liiimieiii, and the frameri of the present chemical nomen- 
clature. The latter mode It evidently preferable, were it 
only that the former demands a twofold exertion of thought, 
in Qtm and the same act For the reader, or hearer, is 
retjuirctl not only to kmrn and bear in mind the new defini- 
tion; but to unlearn, and keep out of his view, the old and 
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habitual meaning ; a far more difficult and perplexing tasks 
and for which the mere semblance of eschewing pedantry 
seems to me an inadequate compensation, ^^here , indeed, 
it is in our power to recall an unappropriate term that had. 
without sufficient reason become obsolete, it is doubtless 
a less evil to restore than to coin anew. Thus to express in 
one word all that appertains to the perception, considered as 
passive and merely recipient, I have adopted from our elder 
classics the word sensuous ; because sensual is not at present 
used, except in a bad sense, or at least as a moral distinction ; 
while sensitive and sensible would each convey a different 
meaning. Thus too have I followed Hooker, Sanderson, 
Milton and others, in designating the immediateness of any 
act or object of knowledge by the word intuition^ used some- 
times subjectively, sometimes objectively, even as we use the 
word, thought ; now as the thought, or act of thinking, and 
now as a thought, or the object of our reflection ; and we do 
this without confusion or obscurity. The very words ob- 
jective and subjective^ of such constant recurrence in’ the 
schools of yore, I have ventured to re-introduce, because 
I could not so briefly or conveniently by any more familiar 
terms distinguish the jerdpert from the percipL Lastly, 
I have cautiously discriminated the terms, the reason, and 
the understanding, encouraged and confirnned by the 
authority of our genuine divines and philosophers, before 
the Revolution. 

both life, and sense, 

Fancy and understanding ; whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her beings 
Discursive or intuitive : discourse^ 

Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours, 

Differing but in degree, in kind the same. 


I say, that I was confirmed by authority so venerable : for 
I had previous and higher motives in my own conviction 
of the importance, nay, of the necessity of the distinction, 
as both an indispensable condition and a vital part of all 
sound speculation in metaphysics, ethical or theological. To 
establish this distinction was one main object of The Friend; 


wav on Shakespeare, and other pieces which have fallen in my 

I should have deemed it unnecessary to observe, that discourse here, or els*i 
what we now call discoursing ; but the discursion of the mind, 
g?n<irah2ation and subsumption, of deduction and conclusion. Thus, 
Suitiv* ^ been discursive; while Geometry is always and essentially 
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f even in u !>i< 'ii;ra|5hy t>f my own literary life I can with 
propriety refer to a work, wliieh was printed rather than 
)ublished, or so published that it had been well for the 
infortunale author, if it had remained in manuseri[)t. I 
lavc ev(‘u at this time bitter cause for rememberint; that, 
vhich a niuuber of my siihscribers have hut a trifling motive 
or foritetling,. This effusiort might lutve been spared ; btit 
; would fain iiatlta myself, that the rca<ler will be less 
lusterc than an oritmtal professor of the bastinado, who 
luring an attcmipt to t;xtort per argiimenfum baetdinum a hill 
:onft‘ssion from a inilprit, interrupted his outcry of pain by 
eininding him, that it was “a mere digression ! '' *'A11 

liis noise, Sir! is nothing to the point, and no sort of 
inswer to my qmsHtionsl” “Ah ! hut,” (replied the sufferer,) 
*il is the most pculimml reply in nature to your blows.” 

An imfirudent man of t!ummon goodness of heart cannot 
Alt wisli to turn (,tven his imprudences to the benefit of 
others, as far as this is possible. If therefore any one of 
;he rea<Icrs of this semi narrative should be preparing or 
ntending a pt*riodi<sil work, 1 warn him, in tlie first place, 
igainst trusting in the number of names on his subscription 
ist, Vox ho cannot be certain that the names were put 
town by suflii'ient authority; or, should that be ascertained, 
,t still remains U> be known, whether they were not extorted 
‘}y some over /.calous friemTs impiatunity ; whether tlie su!> 
jiiber had not yieldctl Itis name, merely from want of 
murage to auswi:q no ; and with the intention of dropping 
:he wclrk as soun us [lossibks One gentleman procured me 
searly a hundred nam<!S for Thk Fanwo, and not only took 
treiiuent opportunity to remind me of his success in his 
:anvass, hut laboured to impress my mind with tlie sense 
[)f the ohiig,aiion, i, was under to the subscribers;^ for, (as he 
rcry pertinently ;ulmonished me,) “ fifty4wo shillings a year 
mm a large sum to be tiestowcd on one individual, ^wlicre 
there wi*rc so many objects of charity witlr strong claims to 
the assistance of the benevolent.” Of these hundred patrons 
ninety threw U|) the pufdicaiion before the fourth number, 
without any notice ; timugh it was well known to them, that 
in consequent!e of tiie distance, and the slowness and irregu- 
larity of the convtiyance, I was compelled to ky in a stock 
of stamped pufKir for at least eight weeks bcforeliand ; each 
sheet of which stood me in five pence previously to its arrival 
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at my printer’s j though the subscription money was not to 
be received till the twenty-first week after the commence 
ment of the work ; and lastly, though it was in nine cases 
out of ten impracticable for me to receive the money for 
two or three numbers without paying an equal sum for the 
postage. 

In confirmation of my first caveat, I will select one fact 
among many. On my list of subscribers, among a consider 
able number of names equally flattering, was that of an Earl 
of Cork, with his address. He might as well have been an 
Earl of Bottle, for aught I knew of him, who had been 
content to reverence the peerage m fibsiracto, rather than in 
concreiis. Of course The Friend was regularly sent as far 
if I remember right, as the eighteenth number ; that is till a 
fortnight before the subscription was to be paid. Arid lo ! 
just at this time I received a letter from his Lordship re^ 
proving me in language far more lordly than courteous for 
my impudence in directing my pamphlets to him, who knew 
nothing of me or my work ! Seventeen or eighteen numbers 
of which, however, his Lordship was pleased to retain 
probably for the culinary or post-culinary conveniences of 
his servants. 


Secondly, I warn all others from the attempt to deviate 
from the ordinary mode of publishing a work by the trade 
I thought indeed, that to the purchaser it was indifferent' 
whether thirty per cent, of the purchase-money went to the 
booksellers or to the government; and that the convenience 
of receiving the work by the post at his own door would rive 
the preference to the latter. _ It is hard, I own, to have been 
labouring for years, in collecting and arranging the materials • 
to have spent every shilling that could be spared after the 
necessaries of life had been furnished, in buying books, or in 
purpose of consulting them or of acquiring 
facts at the fountain head; then to buy the paper, pay for 
the printing, and the like, all at least fifteen per cent, beyond 
what the trade would have paid ; and then after all to give 
thirty not of the net profits, but of the gross results 
i aIS®’ ^ Sive the books shelf 

oveT^hA Tn? apprentice to hand them 

ti^ rnnt ^ ask for them; and this 

If the work be on any philo- 
sophical or scientific subject, it may be years before the 
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■ • is sold tiff. All U«s, 1 tniiifi'ss, must kiuuu a hard- 
,mf to which the {utKhicts tif industry in no other 
Of exertion urn suhi.vt, Vrt even this is belter, far 
f n.r than to attempt in any way Ut unite thu funelions of 
“ w and iiuhlitiher. But the tnusl pnulent mode is to sell 
, rieht at least of one or more editions, for the most 

« rSk will .*»• I'v I' W '■“> * i"ii" 

Inn he exiieeted : hut fitly pounds ami ease of nnud ate of 
rlnre real advantane to a liB-rary mail, than the chance of 
w lumdrnl with the eeilamty ol insult _an<l dei-nuUng 
• ti s 1 shall have heen gnevously imsmidcr.sloud, if 
‘thTstatenient should he interpo’le.l as written with the 
^,ire of detraeting fnmt the ihaiaen-r uf hooks<;llers or 
nnhlislKS's The imliviihtals did mu make the laws and 
nnis of th<-ir tiade, Imt. as in every other trade, take 
hun as they fmd diem. Till the evil ran !»• proved to 
si. removahle, and vviihoiU the suhslituljon of an equal or 
Liter ineonvenienee, it were m-itlwr wise nor man y even 
ti omnnlaiu of it- spisiking. or 

even for thinking, or feeling, unkindly or o[iprobnously of 
the tradesmen, as imUvidualH. wouUi be sometbinj? worse 
an «uwi.se or even than mimimly; it would he immoral 
...d calumnious. My motives point m a far different direc- 
tion and to f.'ir other nhjccts, an will be seen in the conclu.sion 

ksimwrand exemplary old clergy man, who mimy years 
aiTo went to his rewind followed liy the regrets and blessings 
of his flock, published at his own expense two volumes 
ncfivo entitled, A Nkw Tiikokv m HF.nKMrnoN. I he 
SLs rJS ievtely hamlkrl in Tux MoNTin.v or Chh;.- 
CAI Rkvikw. I forget vvhirb ; and thw unprovoked hostility 
brcaine the good old man’s favourite topic of conversation 
among his friends. Well 1 (he used to exclaim,) m the 
second edition, I shall have «ft opiiortunity of exposmg both 
the ignorance anti the malignity of the ammymous ctUic. 
Two or three years InrWRVcr passed hy without any tulmgs 
from the hookseller, who had undertaken the printing and 
publication of the work, ami who was trcriectly at bis ease, 
as the autlmr was known to »»« ■ nt*** of large property. At 
length the accounts were written for; ami m the course of a, 
few weeks they were presented by the rider for the i'ooM, m 
person. My old friend put on hm spectacles, and holding 
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the scroll with no very firm liand, began — Paper ^ muck • 

0 moderate enough— -not at all beyond my expectation! 
Printing, so much ; well ! moderate enough I Stitching^ covers 
ad 7 !ertisements, carriage, and so forth, so niuchP — Still nothing 
amiss, Selkridgc (for orthography is no necessary part of a 
‘ bookseller’s literary acquirements) ^^3, 3^. « Bless me ! only 

three guineas for the what d’ye call it — the sdlerid^eV^ 
“No more, Sir! ’’replied the rider. “Nay, but that is too 
moderate ! ” rejoined my old friend, “ Only three guineas 
for selling a thousand copies of a work in two volumes?” 
“O Sir!” (cries the young traveller) “you have mistaken 
the word. There have been none of them sold ; they have 
been sent back from London long ago ; and this ;^3. 35. is 
for the cellaridge, or warehouse-room in our book' cellar.” 
The work was in consequence preferred from the ominous 
cellar of the publisher’s to the author’s garret 5 and, on pre- 
senting a copy to an acquaintance, the old gentleman used to 
tell the anecdote with great humour and still greater good 
nature. 

With equal lack of worldly knowledge, I was a far more 
than equal sufferer for it, at the very outset of my author- 
ship. Toward the close of the first year from the time 
that in an inauspicious hour I left the friendly cloisters, and 
the happy grove of quiet, ever honoured Jesus College, 
Cambridge, I was persuaded by sundry philanthropists and 
Anti-polemists to set on foot a periodical work, entitled 
The Watchman, that, according to the general motto of 
the work, all might knmo the truth, and that the truth might 
make us free 1 In order to exempt it from the stamp-tax, 
and likewise to contribute as little as possible to the sup- 
posed guilt of a war against freedom, it was to be published 
on every eighth day, thirty-two pages, large octavo, closely 
printed, and price only four-pence. Accordingly with a flam- 
ing prospectus ,— “ is Powerf “To cry the state 
of the political atmosphere,”— and so forth, 1 set off on 
a tour to the North, from Bristol to Sheffield, for the purpose 
of procuring customers, preaching by the way in most of 
the great towns, as an hirdess volunteer, in a blue coat and 
white waistcoat, that not a rag of the woman of Babylon 
might be seen on me. ^ For I was at that time and long 
after, though a Trinitarian (that is ad normam Platonis) in 
philosophy, yet a zealous Unitarian in religion; more 
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accurai<tH% 1 wa'.» ;t ciul uI' tliuhe who believe 

our Lonfit* have been the leal mnuf Jijseph, aiui who lay 
the Ltalii on fite teMiirettliun rather than oii the 

crticiilxion. H never rati t renjenil.'H'r thuac day.s with 

eitlier r.haiue in' lenet. Ihar I \va:i nv;j:;t aineere, most 
tlisinleresleti. My uptiuuns weu: intleiai in many ami most 
imporUiib iHmh!; etumerms ; Iml my heart was sini;lc. 
Wealth, Link, hie then .ieemeh ehe;ip iy uie, <'e»inparcd 

with the iiiteie..!*, ul wluti I lahieved tu Ih: the truth, and 
the will i»t' my Maket. I iMe,nn! even aeiuise myselt of 
haviirt been aenaifed bv vanity ; ha in tltr expansion of iuy 
ciiliitrila-aa I dul mal thsnk ol ui\..eU at all 

My eam]sn, u eonuiieneed at bn nme.yriam ; and m> hrst 
attack was iUi a and Wahmra, a mil* nv eluindier by trade, 
lit* was a tab dmy,v nsiii, in whuia lenpMt was so pje- 
dtjiiiinatU, uvei bieadtlu that la* mieht almost have betar 
boiTuwed hir a louisiejv poket. 1> tiiat taee ! a fata; K<rr’ 
ijujHunpl I have if beleire tia* at thii, Uionient. d'la: lank, 
black, iw’inehke Itaii, |hn,Oii MLesr'eiri, eut in a sUaiplii line 
along die bla* k stiddde id hr. thin |\un|.uiwdc! eye-bnnvs, 
that hmkril liki* a Morelasi alter math hum a Iasi weadds 
shavinih tbs ruat rullar hehsnii in p«;rhn't uniSiin, laHh 
of coknu’ ami hr4ns with the eoaisr yet |f,!ib e«mlar,e, which 
1 suti|Hr»r Int eidiisl Ins haii» ami which wuh a bend inward 
at the nape ut ihe nts'k, lie only appruaeh la flexure 
in his whidc ti|hur, stunk m bidiiml his waismoat ; while 
the eauntename lank, daik, veiy hard, and witli strong 
perpendicular hiuows, gau* im? a dim notion of Si^nu* one 
looking at me tlunuy.h a irasl gjidiruu, ali soot, grease, and 
iron ! tUil he was one of the llionmgh turd, a true lover of 
liberty, and, as 1 was inhumed, Itatl piuvetl to the satLs- 
husitm td' many, dial Ml bill was one of the horns of 
the second beast ni 1hii- bi vi>jwin..i?*4s, that .i/si/ir ($ 
draffifi. A pefson, U* vUiom one ol inv Icilers of icismo 
iiieiidation had been adihe'-rik was my mirotlucrn Jt was 
a new evmd in my hie, mv lust stfokc in the new business I 
had iindmlaken oi an cmfhof'i yisg and of an author trading 
cm his own anonnt, Mv companion alter muuc impmfcct 
Sentences ami a multiimlr of hums and has abamloncd the 
cause to his i'heni ; and I commrnerd an haranipm of half 
an liour to bhilelruiheios, the lathsw » handku , vaiying luy 
notes, tlirotigh the whole gannil of clos|Ucncc, from the 
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ratiocinative to the declamatory, and in the latter from 
the pathetic to the indignant I argued, I described, 1 
promised, I prophesied ; and beginning with the captivity of 
nations I ended with the near approach of the milienniuixi, 
finishing the whole with some of my own verses describing 
that glorious state out of the Religious Musings ; 

Such delights 

As float to earth, permitted visitants ! 

When in some hour of solemn jubilee 
The massive gates of Paradise arc thrown 
Wide open, and forth come in fragments wild 
Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 

And odours snatched from beds of amaranth, 

And they, that from the crystal river of life 
Spring up on freshened wing, ambrosial gales ! 

My taper man of lights listened with perseverant andl 
praiseworthy patience, though, as 1 was afterwards told, oo 
complaining of certain gales that were not altogether am- 
brosial, it was a melting day with him. “And what. Sir,'* 
he said, after a short pause, “might the cost be? '' “ Only 

four-pence,” — (0 ! how I felt the anti-climax, the abysmal 
bathos of that four-pence!) — “only four-pence, Sir, eachi 
number, to be published on every eighth day.” — “That 
comes to a deal of money at the end of a year. And how 

much, did you say, there was to be for the money ? '' 

“Thirty-two pages, Sir, large octavo, closely printed." 

“ Thirty and two pages ? Bless me ! why except what I does 
in a family way on the Sabbath, that' s more than I ever 
reads, Sir ! all the year round. I am as great a one, as any 
man in Brummagem, Sir ! for liberty and truth and all them 
sort of things, but as to this, — no offence, 1 hope, Sir, — I naixst 
beg to be excused.” 

So ended my first canvass : from causes that I shall 
presently mention, I made but one other application in per- 
son. Tliis took place at Manchester to a stately and opulent 
wholesale dealer in cottons. He took my letter of introduc- 
tion, and, having perused it, measured me from head to foot 
and again from foot to head, and then asked if I had any 
bill or invoice of the thing. I presented my prospectus to 
him. He rapidly skimmed and hummed over the first 
side, and still more rapidly the second and concluding page ; 
crushed it within his fingers and the palm of his hand; then 
most deliberately and significantly rubbed and smoothed one 
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part af^ainst Uic tjther; and lastly |)iitting it into his pocket 
turned his ha<'k on luc with an ovtr-mn with these articles 
and so without another syllalde retired into his coiinting- 
bouse. And, I can truly say, to my unspeakable amuse- 
ment. 

This, I have said, was my second and last attempt. On 
returning i)adied iroin the first, irr which I had vainly essayed 
to repeal the miracle' of Orpheus with the Brummagem 
patriot, I dimai with the tra<i<eanan who had introduced me 
to him. After dinner he importuned me to smoke a pipe 
with him, and tw<» or three other Hiuminati of the same 
rank. I objected, both because 1 was engaged to S[)cnd 
the evauiing with a minister and Ins friends, and be- 
cause I had never smoked cxi'ept once or twice in my life- 
time, and tluui it was herb tobacco mixed with Oronouko. 
On the assuraimc, however, that the tobacco was ecpially 
mild, and seeing too that it was of a yellow colour;— not for- 
getting the lamentable difficulty, I have always experienced, 
in saying, “ Ho/' aiul in abstaining from wliat: the {leople 
about mo w(*re tioing,--! took half a pipie, filling the lower 
half of the bowl with salt. 1 was soon however compelled 
to resign it, in conscfgn'ncc of a giddiness and distressful 
feeling in my eyes, whi<di, as 1 had drunk but a single glass 
of ale, must, I knew, have been the effect of the tobacco. 
Soon after, deeming myself recovered, I sallied forth to my 
engagement ; but the walk and the fresh air brought on all 
the symptoms again, and, 1 luul scarcely entered the 
minister’s <lrawing riium, ami opened a small pacipiet of 
letters, which lie luul received from Bristol for me ; ere 
1 sank bai‘k on the sofa in a noxt of swoon rather tlmn sleep. 
Fortunately I had found just time enough to inform him t>f 
the confused stale of my feelings, and of the occasion. For 
here and thus I lay, uiy face like a wall that is white-washing, 
deathy pale and with the cold drops of perspiration running 
down it frtmi my forcticml, while one after another there 
dropped in the different genllemeni who had been invited to 
meet, anti speml the evening with me, to the number of 
from fifteen to twenty. As the poison of tobacco acts but 
for a sliort time, I at length awoke from insensibility, and 
looked round on the party, my eyes daxried by the candles 
which had iKten lighted in the interim. By way of relieving 
my embarrassment one of the gentlemen began the conversa* 
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tioDj with “Have you seen a paper to-day, Mr. Cdoloridge?” 
“SirT* I replied, rubbing my eyes, “1 am far from con- 
vinced, that a Christian is permitted to rend eitlua* news- 
papers or any other works of merely politieai ;nui ttanporary 
interest/^ This remark, so ludicrously iiaippusile to, or 
rather, incongruous with, the purpose, for whit:li I was known 
to have visited Birmingham, and to assist me in which they 
were all then met, produced an iti voluntary and general 
burst of laughter ; and seldom indeed have I passed so 
many delightlul hours, as I enjoyeti in that room Irom the 
moment of that laugh till an early hour tluj next morning. 
Never, perhaps, in so mixed anti ninncrous a parly have 
I since heard conversation sustaimai with sucii aniiuation, 
enriched with such variety of information and enlivened 
with such a flow of anecdote, Uuih then and afterwards 
they all joined in dissuading me from prutaaiding with 
my scheme ; assured me in the most friendly and yet 
most flattering expressions, that neither was the employment 
fit for me, nor I fit for the employment. Yet, if I deter- 
mined on persevering in it, they promisrti to ext^rt themselves 
to the utmost to procure subscribers, and insisted that 
I should make no more applications in person, but carry on 
the canvass by proxy. The same hospitable rianiption, the 
same dissuasion, and, that failing, tlu^ same kind exertions in 
my behalf, I met with at Manchester, Uerliy, Nottingham, 
Sheffield,— indeed, at every place in wliich I took up my so- 
iourn. I often recall with affectionate pleasure the many 
respectable men who interested th(misclv(\s (vr nug a perfect 
stranger to them, not a few of whom I can still nanu^ among 
my friends. They will bear witness for me how opposite 
even then my principles were to those of Jacobinism or even 
of democracy, and can attest the strict aixairacy of the state- 
ment which I have left on record in the tenth and eleventh 
numbers of The Friend, 

From this rememberable tour I returned witli nearly a 
tnousand names on the subscription list of I'iiE WicrcuMAN; 
yet more than half convinced, that {tnuhmee dictated the 
abandonment of the scheme. But for this very reason I 
persevered in it; for I was at that fieriod of my life so 
completely hag-ridden by the fear of being influcm'cd by 
selfish motives, that to know a mode of t'onduct to be the 
dictate of' prudence was a sort of presumptive proof to my 
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2elings, that the contrary was the dictate of duty. Accord- 
Ligly, I comnicnccd the work, which was announced io 
^ondon by lorig hl\h in letters larger than had ever been 
een before, and which, I have been informed, for I did not 
ee them myself, eclipsed the glories even of the lottery 
>uffs. ihit alas! the publication of the very hrst number 
as delayed beyond the day announced for its appearance, 
n the second number an essay against fast days, with a 
Host censurable application of a text from Isaiah for its 
uotto, lost me near five hundred of my subscribers at one 
)1dw. In the two following numbers I made enemies of all 
uy Jacobin and dinncx^ratic patrons ; for, disgusted by their 
ufidelity, and their aJoi)tiou of French morals with French 
^Si7os()/f/iy ; and perhaps thinking, that charity ought to begin 
learest liome ; instead of abusing the government and the 
Aristocrats chiefly or entirely, as had been expected of me, 

; levelled my attacks at ‘‘ modern patriotism,’’ and even 
rentured to det:lure my belief, that whatever the motives of 
ninisters might have been for the sedition, or as it was then 
he fashion to call them, tlie bills, yet the bills them- 

jelves would produce an efiect to be desired by all the ^ true 
fiends of freedom, as far as tlxey should contrilmte to deter 
non from openly declaiming on subjects, the principles of 
vhich they had never bottomed and from pleading the 
30or and ignorant, instead of pleading Jht them.” At the 
jame time I avowed my conviction, that national education 
ind a concurring spread of the Gospel were^the indispens^ 
xhle condition of any true political melioration. Tims by 
:he time the seventh number was published, I had the 
inortification— 'why should I say this, when in truth I 
ared too little for any thing that concerned my worldly 
interests to be at all mortified about it?)— of seeing tlie 
preceding numbers exposed in sundry old iron shops fur a 
[)cnny a piece. At the ninth number I dmpt the work. 
But from the London publisher 1 could not obtain a shilling; 
[it. a — — — ami set me at defiance. From otlxer places 

I procured but little, and after such delays as rendered tlat 
little worth nothing; and I should have been inevitably 
thrown into jail by' my Bristol printer, who refused towut 
even for a month, for a sum between eighty and ninety 
pounds, if the money had not been paid for me by a man 
by no means aflluent, a dear friend, who attached himself to 
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almost :■!' stihiois, except pliysics and {(olitics; with the 
hlter he n<-vcr tiouhled hiinsell. Vet neither my retirement 
lior nty aht.iiuction Irom all the tli.sputes of the day 

could secure me in ilufie jealous times from suspicion and 
oblotiuy, which did not slop at me, hut extended to my 
excellent rri<-nd. wlit'se perfect innocence was even adduced 
-e; a proof of his e.uih. Otw. of the many busy sycopliants 
of dial day, (1 hete use the word sycophant in its original 
sense, as a' wielch who fLit(fr% the prevailing party hy infonn- 
i>,y against his ucu'hhours, under pretence that they are' 
Prrs of piuhihilcd A.’-v or faneies, for the moral appli- 

cation of the le.nn it mailers not which)— one of these syco- 
phantic law uuing.rels, iliscoursing on the politics of the 
neighbourhood, utlerml the following ileep remark: “As to 
Ciileridee, ihcie i*: not so much harm in A/w, for he is a 
whirhhiaii'i tlmt talks whatever comes uppermost; but that 

.1 pi; t;; the i/acA traitor. You nnrr Acar him say a 

syf/a/'k on t/tf sNA/'ct/." 

■ Now that the hand ai Providence has disciplined all 
Europe into soluiety, as men tame wiki elephants, hy alter- 
nate blows and caresses ; miw that Isnitlishmeu of all classes 
are msioied to their old English notions and feelings; it will 
with tlifficuliy he credited, how great an inlluence was at 
that time possessed and exertnl hy the spirit of secret defama- 
tion, phe too loiist.mt attendant on party-zeal)- during the 
restless interim fiom lytij to the eommumtement of the 
zVUlington administration, or the year before the truce of 
Amieiil h'or hy the latter period the minds of the p:irli- 
z.ans," e.xbansled hv excess ot stimulation and Inmihleii hy 
mutual' disappointment, hatl liecome languid. The same 
causes, that inclimsl the nation to peace, disposed the indi- 
viduals to reconciliation. Both parties had found themselves 
in the wrong. The one had coidessedly mistaken the moral 
character ot 'the revolution, and the other luul nikscakulated 
both its iiioral and its physical resources. The experiment 
wa.s made at the prici; of gre.at, almost, we may^ say, of 
humiliating sacrifu*cs ; ami wise men foresaw that it would 
fail at least in its tiirccl and ostensible object. Yet it was 
purchased chc,»ply, and realized an object of equal value, 
and if ptissihle, of still «»«>« vital importance. For it 
brought about a national unatHinity uncxiuuplcd m our 
history since the rcigti of Elizabeth ; and Providence, never 
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wanting to a good work when men have done their parts 
soon provided a common /aeus in the eanso of S]);un, which 
made us all once more Plnglishmen by at once gratifying and 
correcting the predilections of both jiarties. The sincere 
leverers of the throne felt the cause of loyalty ennttbled 
by its alliance with that of freedom ; while the /m/ics/ /.etUots 
of the people could not but admit, that freedom itself 
assumed a more winning form, human izeti by loyalty and 
consecrated by religious principle. 'I'he youthful ('nthusiasts 
who, nattered by the morning rainbow of the h'rench revolu- 
tion, had made a boa.st of e.vpa/r/a^w^i;^ ilw.ir hopes and fears 
now, disciplined by the succeeding .storms and sobered hv 
incre.a,seof years, had been taught to pri/.i; and honour the 
spirit of nationality as the best safeguard of national inde- 
pendence, and this again as the absolute pre-rctiuisite and 
necessary basis of popular rights. 

If m Spain too disappointment h.as nipped our too forward 
expectations, yet all is not destroyed that is checkctl 'l'h(> 
crop was perhaps springing up too rank in the stalk to Aem 
well : and there were, doubtless, symptoms of the; Gallican 
blight on It. If superstition and despotism have been 
suflered to let in their wolvish sheep to lrani[)Ic and e;tt it 
down even to the surface, yet the roots remain alive, and the 
second growth may prove the stronger and hetdthicr for the 
tempomry interruption. At all events', to us hcavtm has 
been just and gracious. The /w/A of Kngland did their 
best, and have received their rewards. Long nuiy we con- 
tinue to deserve it ! Cause.s, which it had been too generally 
the habit of former statesmen to regard as belonging to 
another world, .are now admitted by all ranks to have 
been the mam agents of our success. “ H'n jt>uyjit from 
ike stars in their courses /oupht against' Sismi." 
If then unanimity grounded on moral feelings has been 
among the least equivocal sources of our national glory, that 
man deserves the esteem of his countrymen, even ;is ptitriots, 
who devotes his life and the utmost effons of his intellect to 
the preservation and continuance of tliat unanimity by the 
disclosure and establishment of principles, loir liy these 
all opinions rnust be ultimately tried ; and, (as the feciings o 
nien are worthy pf regard o^y as far as they are the repre 
sentatives of their fixed opinions,) on the knowledge of these 
all unanimity, not acadental and fleeting, must be grounded. 
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T t the sclmhif, wht> Uouhls this assertion, refer only to the 
eeches anil writing', s of Kdimmd Hiirke at the com- 
ncenaail of llu; Aineriean war and compare them 
®®h Ills speeehs-s n'"l writings at the cmuincncemcnt 
'^r the Kretich revulutiiin. lit^ will find the principles 
° ^jythe satm; attd th»; dtshteliuns the same; but the prac- 
t'cal infenan'es jdintJSi iipposite in the one case from those 
drawn in the other ; y*-t m both equally h'gitiinate and in 
toth equally «inftriiu*d liy the results. Whence gained he 
the superiority of forirsipjit ? Whence arose the striking 
diffcatiec, and in «“>'»* instances even, the discrepancy 
between the grnumb tinsigsual by him and by those who 
voted with him, on ttaine qticstions? flow are we to 
explain the nutoriutis fact, that the speeches and writings of 
Edmund Uurkc arc mote mtcrcsting at the present day than 
they were fountl at the time of their first publication; while 
those of his illustritnis confederates are cither forgotten, or 
exist only tu furnish jjrnofs, that the s.ame conclusion, which 
one man had dethicml scietuiticully, w«v he brought out by 
another in consequence of errors that luckily chanced to 
neutraike each other. It would he unhandsome as a conjec- 
ture even were it ttot, as it actually is, false in point of fact 
to attribute this differttnee to the deficiency of talent on the 
part of Hiirku’s fric*Kls, or of experience, or of historical 
Lowledge. 'I'hc mdisfactory solution is, that Edmund 
Burke {lossesseti and htni sethtlously sharpenetl _ that eye, 
which sees all thing#, actions, and events, in relation to the 
laws tied determine their existence and circumscribe their 
possibility. He refemHl hahititally to principles. He was a 
scientific statesman * anti therefore a seer, hot every prin- 
ciple contains iit iwelf the germs of a prophecy ; and, as the 
prophetic power is the essctnial privilege of science, so the 
fullUnient ot its nraulc# supplies the outward and, (to men 
in general,) the oniv test of its claim to the title. Weari- 
some as Burke's rcJuu:in«>ts appmred to his parliamentary 
.auditors, yet the cultivated classe# throughout Europe have 

reason to be thankful, that he 

A nil tlif'tiighl ftftiwiisrifigi wlillr Itiey tkmght of dming# 

Our very sign hoard#, (soid iUiistrious friend to me,) give 
evidence, that there ha» been a Titian in the world. In 
like manner, not otdy the debates in parliamettt, not only 
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our proclamations and state papers, but the essays and lead- 
ing paragraphs of our journals are so many remembrancers 
of Edmund Burke. Of this the reader may easily convince 
himself, if either by recollection or reference he will com- 
pare the opposition newspapers at the commencement and 
during the five or six following years of the French revolu- 
tion with the sentiments, and grounds of argument assumed 
in the same class of journals at present, and for some 
years past. 

Whether the spirit of jacobinism, which the writings of 
Burke exorcised from the higher and from the literary 
may not, like the ghost in Hamlet, be heard moving and 
mining in the underground chambers with an activity the 
more dangerous because less noisy, may admit of a question. 
I have given my opinions on this point, and the grounds of 
them, in my letters to Judge Fletcher occasioned by his 
charge to the Wexford grand jury, and published in the 
Courier. Be this as it may, the evil spirit of jealousy, and 
with it the Cerberean whelps of feud and slander, no longer 
walk their rounds, in cultivated society. 

Far different were the days to which these anecdotes have 
carried me back. The dark guesses of some zealous Quid- 
nunc met with so congenial a soil in the grave alarm of 
a titled Dogberry of our neighbourhood, that a spy was 
actually sent down from the government pour surveillance of 
myself and friend. There must have been not only abun- 
dance, but variety of these “honourable men” at the disposal 
of Ministers : for this proved a very honest fellow. After 
three weeks’ truly Indian perseverance in tracking us, (for 
we were commonly together,) during all which time seldom 
were we out of doors, but he contrived to be within hearing, 
and all the^ while utterly unsuspected ; how indeed could 
such a suspicion enter our fancies?) — he not only rejected 
Sir Dogberry’s request that he would try yet a little longer, 
but declared to him his belief, that both my friend and 
myself were as good subjects, for aught he could discover to 
the contrary, as any in His Majesty’s dominions. He had 
repeatedly hid himself, he said, for hours together behind 
a bank at the sea-side, (our favourite seat,) and overheard our 
conversation. At first he fancied, that we were aware of our 
danger; for he often heard me talk of one Spy Nozy, which he 
was inclmed to interpret of himself, and of a remarkable 
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feature Uolonu.ing to iiun ; l>ut he was speedily convinced 
that it was tin: name of a man who had made a book and 
lived lotui; 'Mhk Our talk tatt most upon books, and we were 
ncrpetuaily tlrsirinf* tau’h olluu’ to look at //«>, and to listen 
tu kut h(‘ couUl not oaudi a word about politics. Once 
tu; had joimnl me on the road; (this occurred, as 1 was 
rcturuin:' honu‘ alone from my friend’s house, which was 
about tliific miUrs from my own cottage,) and, passing him- 
5 ^:lf off as a travtdha, he had entered into conversation with 
me, tuui taikiul oi purpose in a democrat way in order to 
draw me out. l‘hc result, it a}»pears, not only convinced 
him that 1 was no frierul of jacobinism; but, (he added,) 1 bad 
plainly nuule it out to he siK’h a silly as well as wicked 
lluoib atshanuul though he had only puttt mP 

I dihiincilv renictnbered the occurrence, and had mentioned 
it iumuslMtcly on my nUurn, repeating wliat the traveller 
witii ins banloiph nose had said, with my own answer; and 
sf) little did 1 suspect the true object of my tempter ere 
liiivMm’P that I expressed with no small pleasure my hope 
uiui belief, that the conversation had been of some service 
tu the poor misItHi imdcotUent This incident therefore 
prevented all dtmbt as to the truth of the report, which 
liimtigh a friciuUy medium came to me from the master 
of tlat village; inn, who tuid beeti ordered to entertain the 
(k>vcrntncnt gtuulcman in his best manner, but above all 
to be silent comanming such a person being in his house. 
At Icngglt he retauved btf Dogberry’s commands to^ accom- 
pany his gtJi'sl at the final interview ; and, after the absolving 
suflVa^'c td the ^entieman /w/ioured wii^Jk the C(7nfidenc€ of 
\Minkkrs, answc.red, as follows, to the following queries: 
1). Well, landloul 1 and what do you know of the person in 
question ? D, I see him often pass by with maister -y-----, 
uiy kuKllord, iihdi is^ ih€ owHtf of J^t4s<iSf) and sometimes 
wi'ih the new 'Comers at Ilolford ; but 1 never said a word to 
him or he to me. Ih But do you not know, that he has 
distrilmted papers and band4)ills of a ^ seditious nature 
among the common people? L* Noiyour Honour I I never 
hard of such a thing. 1>. Hava you not seen this Mr, 
Cokriiige, or heard of, his haranguing and talking^ to ^ knots 
and chistcri of the irdmbitants ?™Wimt are you grmnmg at, 
Sir? L. Beg your Honour’s pardon I but I was only thuik- 
iug, how they’d have stared at him. If what I have .heard 
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fc>e true, your Honour! they would not have understood 
a %vord he said. When our Vicar was here, Dr. L. the 
master of the great school and Canon of Windsor, there was 

a great dinner party at maister ’s ; and one of the 

farmers, that was there, told us that he and the Doctor 
talked real Hebrew Greek at each other for an hour together 
after dinner. D. Answer the question, Sir ! does he ever 
harangue the people ? L. I hope your Honour an’t angry 
with me. I can say no more than I know. I never saw him 
talking with any one, but my landlord, and our curate, and 
the strange gentleman. D. Has he not been seen wandering 
on the hills towards the Channel, and along the shore, with 
books and papers in his hand, taking charts and maps of the 
country ? L. Why, as to that, your Honour ! I own, I have 
heard ; I am sure, I would not wish to say ill of any body • 
certain, that I have heard— D. Speak out, man* 
non t be afraid, you are doing your duty to your King and 
Government. What have you heard ? L. Why, folks do say 
your Honour ! as how that he is a Poet, and that he is going 
to put Quantock and all about here in print ; and as they be 
so much together, I suppose that the strange gentleman has 
some consarn in the business.”— So ended this formidable 
inquisition, the latter part of which alone requires explana- 
tion, and at the same time entitles the anecdote to a place in 
my hterary life. I had considered it as a defect in the 
admirable poem of The Task, that the subject, which gives 
toe title to the work, was not, and indeed could not be. 
earned on beyond the three or four first pages, and that 

JJfrT^nTth t *^VO'i^e‘=tions are frequently awk- 

, and the transitions abrupt and arbitrary. I sought for 

and freedom for 

description, incident, and impassioned reflections on men, 
to society, yet supply in itself a natural connection 

to the parts, and unity to the whole. Such a subject I con- 

source m the hiUs among the yellow-red moss and conical 
glass-shaped tufts of bent, to the first break or fall, where 

toence to the peat and turf barn, itself built of the same 
dark squmK as it sheltered; to the sheepfold; to the first 

garden won from the heath; to the hamlet, the villages, the 
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niarkctdo^vn, llu* maniilariui uts, aiul the Si:ap<,>rt. My walks 
therelorr w^u* uliuost daily t>n tht; lop of QuaiUock, and 
iimoni?; r.lopins*; fonmhrs, Udth iny |)eru:il and nuuuonin" 
juaihn(»k in rny luuul, I was sfudih\ iis the artists 

call lia'in, and oit<’u tnouUlinp, my thuu|il»ts into verse, with 
the objeeks and iinastery imnuHliulely before my senses. 
Many eirrumsfanres, evil anti intervened to prevent 

the rnnipletion of tlu* pnem, was to have been entithal 

fnic r.KuoK. Had I linishfd tlm work, it was my purpose 
in the heat of thr immieut tij Imve ibalicated it to our then 
committc'.* t^f puldit' safely as etmlaining the charts and ina[)S 5 
with which 1 was to hav«^ suppUttd the Freneli (lovernment 
in aid of their plum, of iiivasuin. And these too for a tract 
of coast that, iunn t 'h'vedon to M irudusid, scarcely permits 
the approach of a hshinp luat ! 

All my experiimee from my hrst entrance into life to the 
preami hour is in favour of the warning maxim, that the 
man, wlm iipposrs /« Mn tim piditieal or religious zcaiots of 
his age, is salei trom thi'ii (djhujuy tlian he wlm <iifiers from 
them tint in two points, or perhaps cmly in degrem 

By tiiut limisfer of tim feelings of |uivalc life into the dis- 
cussion id* public qiu*stiims, whii'h is the tpietin luat in the 
hive of parly lamiiieisng lint partisan has more synipathy 
with an intempm'ate iqipiehti* than wilit a mixlerate friend* 
Wc mnv en{oy an i^U‘^ni^^hm, and long may it continue! 
In adiiition U> far bigbin' ami mtjre impiUlant meiits, our 
present lliiih* soeiefii*s aiul iUlu^f numerous associations for 
national or rtisarilable obji*rts, may servit perhaps to cany oiT 
the supiuthmus activity and feivtmr nf stirring minds in 
innocent hyperhoies and the hustle of management But 
the poison tiee is mil dead, though the sap may for a season 
have subsidetl lo its rotils. At least let us not he lulled into 
sucti a notion of our entire setmrityi at not to keep^ watch 
and wcu’il, even on our besl fr.elings. I tiave seen gross in* 
tolcranm* sfmwn in supptiri. of ftderalion ; sectarian antipathy 
most ohinisivrly ilisphi)|^eii in the promotion of an undis* 
tinguishing eomprrhftiision of sects: and mis of cruelty^ 
(I had aliiiosi saitld of treachery, committed in furtherance 
of an object viiatiy importanl to the cause of Immunity ; and 
all this by men too of naturally kind dispositions and ex- 
emplary csimluci, 

Tiic magic rod of fanaticism is preserved in the very 
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adyta of human nature; and needs only the re-exciting 
warmth of a master hand to bud forth afresh and produce 
the old fruits. The horror of the Peasants’ war in Germany, 

and the direful effects of the Anabaptists' tenets, (which 
differed only from those of jacobinism by the substitution of 
theological for philosophical jargon,) struck all Elurope for 
a time with affright. Yet little more than a century was 
sufficient to obliterate all effective memory of these events. 
The same principles with similar though less dreadful conse- 
quences were again at work from the imprisonment of the 
first Charles to the restoration of his son. ^ The fanatic 
maxim of extirpating fanaticism by persecution produced 
a civil war. The war ended in the victory of the insurgents ; 
but the temper survived, and Milton had abundant grounds 
for asserting, that “Presbyter was but Old Priest writ large!" 
One good result, thank heaven ! of this zealotry was the re- 
establishment of the church. And now it might have been 
hoped, that the mischievous spirit would have been bound 
for a season, “and a seal set upon him, that he should 
deceive the nation no more." ^ But no 1 The bull of perse- 
cution was taken up with undiminished vigour by the per- 
secuted. The same fanatic principle that, under the solemn 
oath and covenant, had turned cathedrals into stables, 
destroyed the rarest trophies of art and ancestral piety, and 
hunted the brightest ornaments of learning and religion into 
holes and corners, now marched under episcopal banners, 
pd, having first crowded the prisons of England, emptied 
its whole vial of wrath on the miserable Covenanters of 
Scotland.^^ A merciful providence at length constrained 
both parties to join against a common enemy. A wise 
government followed; and the established church became, 
and now is, not only the brightest example, but our best and 
only sure bulwark, of toleration !— the true and indispensable 
bank against a new inundation of persecuting «eal— 
perpetua ! 

A long interval of quiet succeeded ; or rather, the ex- 
haustion had produced a cold fit of the ague which was 
symptomaiized by indifference among the many, and a ten- 
dency to infidelity or scepticism in the educated classes. 
At length those feelings of disgust and hatred, wduch for 

1 Revelation xx. 3. 

'^ SmLmng^sllhXQrs of Scotland.— .Sc#//# Sard#, fealWii, #115* 
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a brief while the multitude had attached to the crimes and 
absurdities of sectarian and democratic fanaticism, were 
transferred to the oppressive privileges of the noblesse^ and 
the luxury, intrigues and favouritism of the continental 
courts. The same principles, dressed in the ostentatious 
garb of a fashionable philosophy, once more rose triumphant 
and effected the French revolution. And have we not within 
the last three or four years had reason to apprehend, that the 
detestable maxims and correspondent measures of the late 
French despotism had already bedimmed the public recollec- 
tions of democratic phrensy ; had drawn off to other objects 
the electric force of the feelings which had massed and up- 
held those recollections ; and that a favourable concurrence 
of occasions was alone wanting to awaken the thunder and 
precipitate the lightning from the opposite quarter of the 
political heaven ? 

In part from constitutional indolence, which in the very 
hey-day of hope had kept my enthusiasm in check, but still 
more from the habits and influences of a classical education 
and academic pursuits, scarcely had a year elapsed from the 
commencement of my literary and political adventures before 
my mind sank into a state of thorough disgust and de- 
spondency, both with regard to the disputes and the parties 
disputant. With more than poetic feeling I exclaimed : 

The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion 1 In mad game 
They break their manacles^ to wear the name 
Of freedom, graven on a heavier chain. 

O Liberty I with profitless endeavour 
Have I pursued thee many a weary hour ; 

But thou nor sweU’st the victor’s pomp, nor ever 
Didst breathe thy soul in forms of human power 1 
Alike from all, howe’er they praise thee, 

(Nor prayer nor boastful name delays thee) 

From Superstition’s harpy minions 
And factious Blasphemy's obscener slaves, 

Thou speedest on thy cherub pinions, 

The guide of homeless winds and playmate of the waves I 

I retired to a cottage in Somersetshire at the foot of 
Quantock, and devoted my thoughts and studies to the 
foundations of religion and morals. Here I found myself 
all afloat. Doubts rushed in ; broke upon me "from tht 
fountains of the great deep,” and fell "from the windows of 
heaven.” The fontal truths of natural religion and the books 
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of Revelation alike contributed to the flood ; and it was long 
^ touched on an Ararat, and rested. The idea of 
me Supreme Being appeared to me to be as necessarily 
iii^lied in all particular modes of being as the idea of 
'infinite space in all the geometrical figures by which space is 
I was pleased with the Cartesian opinion, that the 
Idea of God is distinguished from all other ideas by involving 
Its reality ; but I was not wholly satisfied. I began then to 
ask myself, what proof I had of the outward existence of 
anything? Of this sheet of paper for instance, as a thing 
in Itself, separate from the phcenomenon or image in my pe^ 
ception. I saw, that in the nature of things such proof is 
impossible; and that of all modes of being, that are not 
objects of the senses, the existence is assumed by a logical 

necessity arising from the constitution of the mind itself, 

by the abseiice of all motive to doubt it, not from any obso- 
lute contradiction in the supposition of the contrary. Still 
the existence of a Being, the ground of all existence, was 
not yet the existence of a moral creator, and governour. 

In the position, that all reality is either contained in the 
necessary being as an attribute^ or exists through him, as its 
ground^ it remains undecided whether the properties of in- 
telligence and will are to be referred to the Supreme Being 
in the former or only in the latter sense ; as inherent attri- 
tmtes, or only as consequences that have existence in other 
tmngs through him.^ Were the latter the truth, then not- 
withstanding all the pre-eminence which must be assigned 
to the Eternal First from the sufficiency, unity, and inde- 
pendence of his being, as the dread ground of the universe, 
ms nature would yet fall far short of that, which we are bound 
o comprehend in the idea of God. For, without any know- 
^dge or determining resolve of its own, it would only be a 
mind necessary ground of other things and other spirits ; and 
thus woidd be distinguished from the Fate of certain ancient 
philosophers in no respect, but that of being more definitely 
and mtelhgibly described.’^ 

For a very long time, indeed, I could not reconcile 
p^sonabty with, infinity; and my head was with Spinoza, 
though my whole heart remained with Paul and John. Yet 
mere had dawned upon me, even before I had met with the 
<Lritiq-de of the Pure Reason, a certain guiding light, k 
‘ Ttiusorgwiiation, and motion nr. regarded, God, not j« God. 
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If the mexe intellect could make no certain discovery of 
a holy and intelligent first cause, it might yet supply a 
demonstration, that no legitimate argument could be drawn 
from the intellect a^atrisi its trutli. And what is this more 
than St. I‘auFs assertion, that by wisdom,— (more properly 
translated l>y the powers of reasoning)— no man ever 
arrived at tlie knowledge of God? What more than the 
sublimest, and probably lire oldest, book on earth has 
taught us, 

SiWi-r and gold man stmreheth out : 

lirinj^cth the ore out of the earth, ami darkness into light 

Put where fmdeth he wisdom? 

Where is tlie place of understanding ? 

The uhyss crieth ; it is not in me I 
Ocean echoeth back ; not in me I 

Whence then cr)mcth wisdom ? 

Where dwcheth understanding? 

Hitlden from the eyes of the living: 

Kept t.ecret from the fowls of heaven I 

Ilrdl and death answer ; 

We have heartl the rumour thereof from afar I 

(Um nmrkcth out the road to it ; 

Gin) kntnveth its abiding place 1 

lie behohleth the emls of the earth ? 

He surveyeth what is iKueath the. heavent 1 

Auii as he weighed out the winds, and measured the sea, 

And appointed laws to the rain, 

And a path to the thunder, 

A path to the dashet of the lightning I 

I'hrn did he see it, 

And he ceiuntctl it ; 

He searched into the depth thereof, 

And with a line did he compass it round » 

But to man he mhI, 

Idle fear of the Lord is wisdom for 

Ami to avoid evil, 

l‘hat is underitanding** 

I bet:mue cuuviticcd, that religion, as both the corner- 
stone ami the key-stone of morality, must have a moral 
origin ; so far at least, that the evidence^ of its doctrines 
could not, like the truths of abstract science, be wholly 

X Job, chip, 
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independent of the will It were therefore to be expected, 
that its fundamental truth would be such as be 

denied ; though only, by the fool, and even by the fool 
from the madness of the heart alone i 

The question then concerning our faith in the existence of 
a God, not only as the ground of the universe by his essence, 
but as its maker and judge by his wisdom and holy will- 
appeared to stand thus. The sciential reason, the objects of 
which are purely theoretical, remains neutral, as long as its 
name and semblance are not usurped by the opponents of the 
doctrine. But it then becomes an effective ally by exposing 
the false show of demonstration, or by evincing the equal 
demonstrability of the contrary from premises equally logicah^ 
The understanding meantime suggests, the analogy of 
experience facilitates, the belief. Nature excites and recalls 
it, as by a perpetual revelation. Our feelings almost neces- 
sitate it ; and the law of conscience peremptorily commands 
it. The arguments, that at all apply to it, are in its favour ; 
and there is nothing against it, but its own sublimity. It 
could not be intellectually more evident without becoming 
morally less effective ; without counteracting its own end by 
sacrificing the life of faith to the cold mechanism of a worth- 
less because compulsory assent The belief of a God and 
a future state, (if a passive acquiescence may be flattered 
with the name of belief,) does not indeed always beget 
a good heart; but a good heart so naturally begets the 
belief, that the very few exceptions must be regarded as 
strange anomalies from strange and unfortunate circum- 
stances. 


From these premises I proceeded to draw the following 
conclusions. First, that having once fully admitted the 
existence of an infinite yet self-conscious Creator, we are not 
allowed to ground the irrationality of any other article of 
faith on arguments which would equally prove that to be 
irrational, which we had allowed to be real. Secondly, that 


^ IS are equally dcmomtrable, the premise in each 

induction cvidcttt, and the conclusion lcgitimate--the result must be, 
cither that contraries can both be true, (which is absurd,) or that the faculty and forma 
7 employed are inapplicable to the subject— i.o. that there is a p.€rd0aa‘i9 

f of Space and time applied to Spirit are hetero- 

K i adnntting them or con- 

and not same, taken in the mim sense, is trum 

That the ^ ^ beginning m lime and a bound in Space ; und 
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wliatever is dedudble from the admission of a self-mnpre- 
hemiing and creatwc spirit may be legitimately used in proof 
of the possibility of any further mystery concerning the 
divine nature. Fossibiiitaitm mysterioruin^ (Trinitatis^ etc.) 
contra insuitus Injideiium et Ilmreticorum a contradicUoni- 
bus trindko ; hand ^uidem veritatem^ qtm rcvdatiane sola 
stabUiri possit ; says Leibnitz in a letter to his Duke. He 
then adds the following just and important remark. ** In 
vain will tradition or texts of scripture be adduced in sup- 
port of a doctrine, dome clam impossibilitatis et contradictionis 
e maniims korum JJerculum extorta fuerit. For the heretic 
will still reply, that texts, the literal sense of which is not so 
much above as directly agiinst all reason, must be understood 
figuratively, as Herod is a fox, and so forth.” 

These principles I held, philosophically^ while in respect of 
revealed religion I remained a zealous Unitarian. I con- 
sidered the idea of the Trinity a fair scholastic inference 
from the being of God, as a creative intelligence ; and that 
it was therefore entitled to the rank of an esoteric doctrine 
of natural religion. But seeing in the same no practical or 
moral bearing, I confined it to the schools of philosophy. 
The admission of the Logos, as hypostasized (that is, neither 
a mere attribute, nor a personification) in no respect removed 
my doubts concerning the Incarnation and the Redemption 
by the cross ; which I could neither reconcile in reason with 
the impassivencss of the Divine Being, nor in my moral 
feelings with the sacred distinction between things and 
persons, the vicarious payment of a debt and the vicarious 
expiation of guilt. A more thorough revolution in my 
philosophic principles, and a deeper insight into my own 
heart, were yet wanting. Nevertheless, I cannot doubt, that 
the difference of my metaphysical notions from those of 
Unitarians in general contributed to my final re-conversion 
to the whole truth in Christ ; even as according to his own 
confession the books of certain Platonic philosophers {Uhri 
quorutuhmi Platonicorum) commenced the rescue of St# 
Augustine^s faith from the same error aggravated by the far 
darker accompaniment of the Manichsean heresy#^ 

While my mind was thus perplexed, a gracious provi* 
dence for which I can never Tbe sufficiently ^grateful, the 
generous and munificent patronage of Mr. Josiah, and Mr*- 
Thomas Wedgwood enabled me to finish my education in 
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Germany. Instead of troubling others with my own crude 
notions and juvenile compositions, I was thenceforward 
better employed in attempting to store my own head with 
the wisdom of others. I made the best use of my time and 
means ; and there is therefore no period of my life on which 
I can look back with such unmingled satisfaction. After 
acquiring a tolerable sufficiency in the German language ^ at 
Ratzeburg, which with my voyage and Journey thither I have 
described in The Friend, I proceeded through Hanover to 
Gottingen. 

Here I regularly attended the lectures on physiology in the 
morning, and on natural history in the evening, under 
Blumenbach, a name as dear to every Englishman who has 
studied at that university, as it is venerable to men of 
science throughout Europe! Eichhorn’s lectures on the 
New Testament were repeated to me from notes by a 
student from Ratzeburg, a young man of sound learning 
and indefatigable industry, who is now, I believe, a professor 
of the oriental languages at Heidelberg. But my chief 
efforts were directed towards a grounded knowledge of the 
German language and literature. From professor Tychsen 
I received as many lessons in the Gothic of Ulphilas as 
sufficed to make me acquainted with its grammar, and the 
radical words of most frequent occurrence; and with the 
occasional assistance of the same philosophical linguist I 


I* To those, who design to acquire the language of a country in the countrv 
it may be useful, if I mention the incalcuIabKi advantage whida I derived from learni 
could possibly be so learned, with the objects before me and 
without the intermediation of the English terms. It was a regular part of mv morn 
ingstudies for the first six weeks of my residence at RataKrtriccompLTtbe 
^ ^ lived, from the cellar to the roo Ahrouizh 

gardens, farmyard, etc. and to call every, the minutest, thing by its German nanie 

conversation of children while I was at 
play with them, contributed their share to a more homc-Hke acquaintance with 
language, than I could have acquired from works of polite literature alone 
from polite society. There is a passage of hearty sound sense in Luther's* Cierman 
Letter on interpretation, to the translation of which X shall prefix for the sake af" 
those who read the German, yet are not likely to have dipped ofmffihe iUssive 
of this heroic reformer, the simple, sinewy, idiomatic wSrds of the 

doss man Dtutsch mit x* « tUnn, »Hdm€rier$ 


AKANSX.ATIOK, 
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read Ihroiigli ^ Ottfried’s metrical paraphrase of the gospel, 
and the most im|)ortant remains of the Theotiscan, or the 
transitional state of the I'eutonic language from the Gothic 
to the old German of the Swabian period. Of this period — 
(the polislied dialect of which is analogous to that of our 
Chaucer, and whicli leaves the philosophic student in doubt, 
whetlier the language lias not since then lost more in sweet- 
ness and flexiliility, tiiaii it has gained in condensation and 

copiousness) -I read with sedulous accuracy the Afmnesing^r 

(or singers of love, the Provencal poets of the Swabian 
court) and the metrical romances ; and then laboured through 
sufficient s|)ecimens of the master singers, their degenerate 
successors ; not however without occasional pleasure from 
the rude, yet interesting strains of Hans Sachs, the cobbler 
of ISliiremberg. Of this man^s genius five folio volumes with 
double columns are extant in print, and nearly an equal 
number in manuscript ; yet the indefatigable bard takes care 
to inform his readers, that he never made a shoe the less, but 
had virtuously reared a large family by the labour of his 
b.ands. 

1 Tliiis paraphrase, written aliout the time of Clmrlcmagno, is hy no means deficient 
in occasional pas'.a>j:cK of couiiderahle poetic merit. There is a daw, and a tender eU" 
tiundasm in the following lines (at the conclusion of Chapter XL) which, even in Ux« 
trantiUuion will not, I flatter myself, fail to interest the reader. Ottfried is desenbing 
the circumstances immetlisucly foUowinp the birth of our Lord. 

She gave with joy her virgin breast; 

She hid it not, 5he bared the breast, 

Which suckled lhatdivincst bulic I 
nirssetl, hlcsfted were the breasts 
Which the Saviour infant kiss’d ; 

Ami Idesseil, blessed wan the mother 
Who wru[)p'd his limbs in swaddling clothes, 

Singing placed him cm her lap, 

Hung o'er him with her looks of love, 

Ami sooth'd him with a lulling motion. 

Ulcssed ; for she siheltcr'd lum^ 

Kftmi the damp andoluUing air; 
lUessed, blcsneil I for she lay 
With such a babe in one blest bed, 

Close as balies and mothers Ik I 
Ulessed, blessed evermore, 

With her virgin lips .she ktsii’d, 

With her turn-., and to her brMSt 
She embraired the babe divine, 

I Icr bal>e divine the virgin mother I 
There lives, not on this ring of earth 
A mortal, that can sing her prabe. 

Mighty mother, virgin pure, 
lu the darkness and the night 
b or us she bore the heavenly Lord I 

Most interesting is it to consider the effect, when the fcelinw are wrought ahotetl^ 
natural pitch by the belief of something mysterious, while all the tmagei are pmmf 
natural Then it i*, that religion and poetry strike deepest 
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In Pindar, Chaucer, Dante, Milton, and many more, we 
have instances of the close connection of poetic genius 
with the love of liberty and of genuine reformation. The 
moral sense at least will not be outraged, if I add to the list 
the name of this honest shoemaker, (a trade by the by 
remarkable for the production of philosophers and poets). 
His poem entitled The Morning Star, was the very first 
publication that appeared in praise and support of Luther • 
and an excellent hymn of Hans Sachs, which has been 
deservedly translated into almost all the European lan- 
guages, was commonly sung in the Protestant churches 
whenever the heroic reformer visited them. 

In Luther’s own German writings, and eminently in his 
translation of the Bible, the German language commenced. 
I mean the language as it is at present written ; that which 
is called the High-German, as contra-distinguished from the 
Platt-Teutsch, the dialect on the flat or northern countries, 
and from the Ober-Teutsch, the language of the middle and 
Southern Germany. The High German is indeed a iingua 
cotmnunis^ not actually the native language of any province, 
but the choice and fragrancy of all the dialects. From this 
cause it is at once the most copious and the most gram- 
matical of all the European tongues. 

Within less than a century after Luther’s death the 
German was inundated with pedantic barbarisms. A few 
volumes of this period I read through from motives of 
curiosity; for it is not easy to imagine any thing more 
fantastic, than the very appearance of their pages. Almost 
every third word is a Latin word with a Germanised ending, 
the Latin portion being always printed in Roman letters, 
while in the last syllable the German character is retained. 

At length, about the year 1620, Opitz arosei whose genius 
more nearly resembled that of Dryden than any other poet, 
who at present occurs to my recollection. In the opinion 
of Lessing, the most acute of critics, and of Adelung, the 
first of Lexicographers, Opitz, and the Silesian poets, his 
followers, not only restored the language, but still remain 
me models of pure diction. A stranger has no vote on such 
a question ; but after repeated perusal of the works of Opitz 
my feelings justified the verdict, and I seemed to have 
acquired from them a sort of tact for what is genuine in the 
style of later writers. 
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Of the splendid aera, which commenced with Gellertj, 
Klopstock, Ramler, Lessing, and their compeers, I need not 
speak. With the opportunities which I enjoyed, it would 
have been disgraceful not to have been familiar with their 
writings ; and I have already said as much as the present 
biographical sketch requires concerning the German philo- 
sophers, whose works, for the greater part, I became 
acquainted with at a far later period. 

Soon after my return from Germany I was solicited to 
undertake the literary and political department in the 
Morning Post ; and I acceded to the proposal on the con- 
dition that the paper should thenceforwards be conducted 
on certain fixed and announced principles, and that I should 
neither be obliged nor requested to deviate from them 
in favour of any party or any event. In consequence, that 
Journal became and for many years continued anti-minis- 
terial indeed, yet with a very qualified approbation of the 
opposition, and with far greater earnestness and zeal both 
anti-Jacobin and anti-Gallican. To this hour I cannot find 
reason to approve of the first war either in its commence- 
ment or its conduct. Nor can I understand, with what 
reason either Mr. Perceval, (whom I am singular enough 
to regard as the best and wisest minister of this reign,) 
nor the present Administration, can be said to have pursued 
the plans of Mr. Pitt. The lore of their country, and 
perseverant hostility to French principles and French am- 
bition are indeed honourable qualities common to them and 
to their jiredecessor. But it appears to me as clear as the 
evidence of the facts can render any question of history, 
that the successes of the Perceval and of the existing 
ministry have been owing to their having pursued measures 
the direct contrary to Mr, PitPs. Such for instance are the 
concentration of the national force to one object; the 
abandonment of the subsidizing policy, so far at least as 
neither to goad nor bribe the continental courts into war, 
till the convictions of their subjects had rendered it a war of 
their own seeking; and above all, in their manly and 
generous reliance on the good sense of the English people, 
and on that loyalty which is linked to the very t heart 

1 I. 0 rd OrcnvUl® hm lately (in the House of Lords) the imminent 

danger of a revolution in the mrllm part of the war against B’raneo. I ^ doubt, 
not, that his Lordship is sincere ; and it must he flattering to his feelings to believe it. 
But where are the evidences of the danger, to which a future historian can appeal f 
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of the nation by the system of credit and the interdepe 
dence of property. 

Be this as it may, I am persuaded that the Morning Fo 
proved a far more useful ally to the Government in its mo 
important objects, in consequence of its being general 
considered as moderately anti-ministerial, than if it ha 
been the avowed eulogist of Mr. Pitt. The few, whos 
curiosity or fancy should lead them to turn over the journal 
of that date, may find a small proof of this in the frequer 
charges made by the Morning Chronicle, that such an 
such essays or leading paragraphs had been sent from th 


Or must he rest on an assertion ? Let me be permitted to extract a passap-e on ti 
subject from The Friend. “I have said that to withstand the arguments of tl 
lawless, the anti-Jacobins proposed to suspend the law, and by the intemnsitio 
of a particul^ statute to eclipse the blessed light of the universal sun, that spies an 
informers might tyrannize and escape in the ominous darkness. Oh 1 if thes 
mistaken men, intoxicated with alarm and bewildered by that panic of oronert^ 
which they themselves were the chief agents in exciting, had ever lived in acountr 
wnere there really existed a general disposition to change and rebellion 1 Had the 
ever travelled through Sicily; or through France at the first coming on of th 
revolution ; or even alas! through too many of the provinces of a sister island 
but^ have shrunk from their own declarations concerning the stat 
ot teelmg and opinion at that time predominant throughout Great Britain Ther 
was a time— (Heaven grant that that time may have passed by !)— when bv erossiu! 

strait, they might have learned the true symptoms of approaching danaer 
and have secured themselves from mistaking the meetings and idle rant of sue! 
sedition, as sbrank appalled from the sight of a constable, for the dire murmuring ant 
strange consternation which precedes the storm or earthquake of national difeord 
Not only m coffee-houses and public theatres, but even at the tables of the wealthy 
they would have hwrd the advocates of existing Government defend their caus< 
m the language and with the tone of men, whb arc conscious that thev aSe it 
a minority. But in England, when the alarm was at its highest, there was not a^city, 
^ ^ ‘II which a man suspected of holding democratic princfole^' 

without receiving some unpleasant proof of the hatred^in wlScb 
his supposed opinions were held by the great majority of the people ; and the only in* 
excess and indignation were on the side of the govern 
the oavM of wily need I appeal to these invidious facts? Turn ovez 
efftetSf ^stance of a revolution having been 

concurrence of either the nobles, or the ecclesiastics or tbe 
influences of property had ?ver been 
Wedominant, and where the interests of the proprietors were interlinked I TTvartiST-.#!. 
therevolut on of the Belgic provinces underWp iT; the France in 

; tEe history of the American revel utionT or the vTt more 
that in f r scarcely possible not to^perceive 

to LnfJ ^ "79 x to the peace of Amiens there were neither tendencies 

providS^SfSuffideol-^^ confederacies, against which the existing laws had not 
of Safeguards and an ample punishment. But alas ! the panic 

^ first instance for party purposes * and 

own *ts propaga^rs caught it themselves and ended in believing tbeir 

owS ^bellowinJ® ® Borrowdale sometimes run mad with the echo of their 

th. French doctrines, we took littirSed whether 

(Vol. II. Essay i. p. 21 , 4th’editV ^ shelter at the heels of a vicious war horse. 
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Treasury. The rapid and unusual increase in the sale of 
the Morning Post is a sufficient pledge, that genuine im- 
partiality with a respectable portion of literary talent will 
secure the success of a newspaper without the aid of party 
or ministerial patronage. But by impartiality I mean an 
lionest and enlightened adherence to a code of intelligible 
principles previously announced, and faitlifully referred to 
in support of every judgment on men and events; not in- 
discriminate abuse, not the indulgence of an editor’s own 
malignant passions, and still less, if that be possible, a deter- 
mination to make money by flattering the envy and cupidity, 
the vindictive restlessness and self-conceit of the half-witted 
vulgar; a determination almost fiendish, but which, I have 
been informed, has been boastfully avowed by one man, the 
most notorious of these mob-sycophants! From the com- 
mencement of the Addington administration to the present 
day, whatever I have written in The Morning Post, or 
(after that paper was transferred to other proprietors) in 
The Courier, has been in defence or furtherance of the 
measures of Government* 

Things of this nature scarce survive that nijjht 

That gives them birth ; they perish in the sight ; 

Cast by so far from that there 

Can scarcely aught be said, but that wml 

Yet in these labours I employed, and, in the belief of 
partial friends wasted, the prime and manhood of my 
intellect. Most assuredly, they added nothing to my fortune 
or my reputation. The industry of the week supplied the 
necessities of the week. From government or the friends of 
government I not only never received remuneration,^ nor 
ever ex|‘)ected it; but I was never honoured with a single 
acknowledgment, or expression of satisfaction. Yet the 
retrospect is far from painful or matter of regret. 1 am not 
indeed silly enough to take as any thing more than a violent 
hyperbole of party debate, Mr. Fox’s assertion that the Me 
war (I trust that the epithet is not prematurely applied) was 
a war produced by the Morning l^ost ; or 1 should be proud 
to have the words inscribed on my tomb. As little do I 
regard the circumstance, that I was a specified object of 
Buonaparte's resentment during my residence in Italy ^ in 
consequence of those hi the Mornincr Post during 
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the peace of Amiens. Of this I was warned, directly, by 
Baron Von Humboldt, the Prussian Plenipotentiary, who at 
that time was the minister of the Prussian court at* Rome • 
and indirectly, through his secretary, by Cardinal Fesch him- 
self. Nor do I lay any greater weight on the confirming 
fact, that an order for my arrest was sent from Paris, from 
which danger I was rescued by the kindness of a noble 
Benedictine, and the gracious connivance of that good old 
man, the present Pope. For the late tyrant’s vindictive 
appetite was omnivorous, and preyed equally on a Due 
d’Enghien,^ and the writer of a newspaper paragraph. Like 
a true^ vulture,^ Napoleon with an eye not less telescopic, 
and with a taste equally coarse in his ravin, could descend 
from the most dazzling heights to pounce on the leveret in 
the brake, or even on the field mouse amid the grass. But 
I do derive a gratification from the knowledge, that my 
essays contributed to introduce the practice of placing the 
questions and events of the day in a moral point of view ; 
in giving a dignity to particular measures by tracing their 
policy or impolicy to permanent principles, and an interest 
to principles by the application of them to individual 
measures. In^ Mr. Burke’s writings indeed the germs of 
almost all political truths may be found. But I dare assume 
to myself the merit of having first explicitsly defined and 
analyzed the nature of Jacobinism ; and that in distinguish- 
ing the Jacobin from the republican, the democrat, and the 
mere demagogue, I both rescued the word from remaining a 
mere term of abuse, and put on their guard many honest 
minds, who even in their heat of zeal against Jacobinism, 
admitted or supported principles from which the worst parts 
of that system may be legitimately deduced. That these are 
not necessary practical results of such principles, we owe to 
that fortunate inconsequence of our nature, which permits 
the heart to rectify the errors of the understanding. The 
detailed examination of the consular Government and its 


.. ^ ^ of the murder of this Illustrious Prince without recollecting the 

lines of Vailcrms Flaccus : 


— — — ;; super Ipsids ingens 

Instat fama vm, virtusque baud I»eta tyranno ; 

Ergo anteire raetus, juyenemque cxstingucre pergit. 

Argonaut, 1. aq. 

® 01JP& Si Kal rby ml iijp 

Kai rhv Xayitfbpf Kal rh raitpmp yipos, 

Manuel Phile, Z># Aniwmi, sect. 1. 1, **. 
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pretended constitution, and the proof given by me, that it 
was a consummate despotism in masquerade, extorted a 
recantation even from the Morning Chronicle, which had 
previously extolled this constitution as the perfection of a 
wise and regulated liberty. On every great occurrence I 
endeavoured to discover in past history tlie event, that most 
nearly rcsemhlcd it. I procured, wherever it was possible, 
the contemporary historians, mernorialist.s, and pamphleteers. 
Then fairly subtracting the points of difference from those 
of likeness, as the balance favoured the former or the latter, 
1 conjectured that the result would be the same or different. 
In the series of essays entitled “ A comparison of France 
under Napoleon with Rome under the first Ctesars," and in 
those which followed “ On the probable final restoration of 
the Bourbons,” I feel myself authorized to affirm, by the 
effect produced on many intelligent men, that, were the 
dates wanting, it might have been suspected that the essays 
had been written within the last twelve months. The same 
pkn I pursued at the commencement of the Spanish revolu- 
tion, and with the same success, taking the war of the United 
Provinces with Philip II. as the ground work of the com- 
parison. I have mentioned this from no motives of vanity, 
nor even from motives of self defence, which would justify 
a certain degree of egotism, especially if it be considered, 
how often and grossly I have been attacked for sentiments, 
which I have exerted my best powers to confute and expose, 
and how griwously these charges acted to my disadvantage 
while I was in Malta. Or rather they would have done so, 
if my own feelings had not precluded the wish of a settled 
establishment in that island. But I have mentioned it from 
the full persuasion that, armed with the two-fold knowledge 
of history and the human mind, a man will scarcely err in 
his judgment concerning the sum total of any future national 
event, if he have been able to procure the original docu- 
ments of the past, together with authentic accounts of the 
present, and if he have a philosophic tact for what is truly 
important in facts, and in most instances therefore for such 
facts as the dignity of history has excluded from the volumes 
of our modern compilers, by the courtesy of the age entitled 
historians. 

To have lived in vain must be a painful thought to any 
man, and especially so to him who has made literature his 
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profession. I should therefore rather condole than I 
with the mind, which could attribute to no worthier 
than those of vanity or self dove, the satisfactioi: 
I acknowledged myself to have enjoyed from the re 
tion of my political essays (either whole or as extra 
only in many of our own provincial papers, but in the 
journals throughout America. I regarded it as sorr 
of my not having laboured altogether in vain, that f 
articles written by me shortly before and at the con 
meat of the late unhappy war with America, not c 
sentiments were adopted, but in some instances i 
language, in several of the Massachusetts state paper 

But no one of these motives nor all conjointly won 
impelled me to a statement so uncomfortable to r 
feelings, had not my character been repeatedly attac 
an unjustifiable intrusion on private life, as of a i 
corrigibly idle, and who intrusted not only with 
talents, but favoured with unusual opportunities 
proving them, had nevertheless suffered them to ru 
without any efficient exertion, either for his own good 
of his fellow creatures. Even if the compositions 
I have made public, and that too in a form the most 
of an extensive circulation, though the least fiatterin 
author's self-love, had been published in books, the) 
have filled a respectable number of volumes, thoug! 
passage of merely temporary interest were omittei 
prose writings have been charged with a dispropoi 
demand on the attention ; with an excess of refinemen 
mode of arriving at truths ; with beating the ground 
which might have been run down by the eye; w 
length and laborious construction of my periods; i: 
with obscurity and the love of paradox. But my i 
critics have not pretended to have found in my comp< 
triviality, or traces of a mind that shrunk from t 
of thinking. No one has charged me with tricking 
other words the thoughts of others, or with hashing u 
the cramben jam decks coctam of English literature o 
Sophy. Seldom have I written that in a day, the acq‘ 
or investigation of which had not cost me the p 
labour of a month. 

But are books the only channel through which the 
of intellectual usefulness can fiow ? Is the diffusion < 
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;o be estimated by publications; or publications by the 
;ruth, which they diffuse or at least contain? I speak it 
n the excusable warmth of a mind stung by an accusation, 
which has not only been advanced in reviews of the widest 
:irculation, not only registered in the bulkiest works of 
periodical literature, but by frequency of repetition has 
oecome an admitted fact in private literary circles, and 
ihoughtlessly repeated by too many who call themselves my 
riends, and whose own recollections ought to have suggested 
i contrary testimony. Would that the criterion of a scholar’s 
itility were the number and moral value of the truths, which 
le has been the means of throwing into the general circu- 
ation ; or the number and value of the minds, whom by bis 
jouversation or letters, he has excited into activity, and 
lupplied with the germs of their after-growth! A dis- 
inguished rank might not indeed, even then, be awarded to 
ny exertions ; but I should dare look forward with confidence 
o an honourable acquittal. I should dare appeal to the 
jumerous and respectable audiences, which at different 
imes and in different places honoured my lecture rooms 
irith their attendance, whether the points of view from which 
he subjects treated of were surveyed, whether the grounds of 
ny reasoning were such, as they had heard or read elsewhere, 
)r have since found in previous publications. 1 can conscien- 
iously declare, _ that the complete success of the Remorse 
)n the first night of its representation did not give me 
ts great or as heart-felt a pleasure, as the observation that the 
lit and boxes w'ore crowded with faces familiar to me, though 
)f individuals whose names I did not know, and of whom 
: knew nothing, but that the;y had attended one or other of 
ny courses of lectures. It is an excellent though perhaps 
omewhat vulgar proverb, that there are cases where a man 
nay be as ■well “in for a found as for a finny,” To those, 
rho from ignorance of the serious injury 1 have received 
rom this rumour of having dreamed away my life to no 
lurpose, injuries ivhich I unwillingly remember at all, much 
ess am disposed to record in a sketch of my literary life; or 
0 those, who from their own feelings, or the gratification 
hey derive from thinking contemptuously of others, would 
:ke Job’s comforters attribute these complaints, extorted 
rom me by the sense of wrong, to self conceit or pre- 
umptuous vaaity, I have already furnished such ample 
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nhUcrials, that I s!:all iMin h\ ■^uilihoh 

maairui^T, I will unt th.farfnrf* l:rai!..ac 

ut tlii.nat, whn h<aa tlit-ir L a ^ a*'.|u.ii!;taa 
ina aiui with ibv citraai-aaia’f'.s .ii<* lu-.t (|u.ilia,;ii ^ 
or hv my jmiLtrs, wlu-tlaa tlu^ laatifuta.n mI tlu! ,uv /4 
wotild itua<!a!a; t)r tiairaii tuna ta\' hiMiayy r(‘pata£; 
this a\rti!patani ! hnp^f* ta !o* i.ra!«‘!;.anni ;us s|Ht 
mysalf ruia|urati%'rK% mul in pn<|iuition tn tha aiaia 
otluas ara antitkal U\ nuika mjs lay tiiar m i^v tula, 
what I ahartad, ara I to i»r |ta!,ani hv my fVih; 
v iiai I have tiuna, is a <|Ua*-4a.iii I; a mv owfi t'*r}|' 

Oa my own aiwunt I m.iV pfai;aps havf- had !ndfi<'iai: 
to lamant my ilaliairtHW’ in salt auioo ih and tln^ 
conaentaring my fHjwns itt fh(' raalu-afam nj aomr |hi 
work. ^ But ti» \arna ralhar ilun to pio.sa, it to aithcr* 
the voice id’ uunirniiiit Ia>f 

Rwt inmijut af !,avr, fu'nm „n a haf^ 
Tudmlriu, wirh an niOf'iy m Ota hr,u1 ; 

A-jal tram Oial '•liiititiril Oir ava tif liaTiu 

And hope th}i,t %* an'*" IhUmw n'Mia kaf 3 

Srn.»c ul yayOn and tniitr m vtuiu. 

And ^jtvrn und U«Hwk a an iu vain ; 

And aill whiah t had aulird ut v. * M ualk^ 

And all whieh pahrijf Onl tatd rrAiad, and all* 
Cnnttiumr wuh thrr lu.! l.iid llawrr* 

Strewed im my a‘>r|nf, an-l Oaiir my hmi* 

In ihf '»umf i.-Mlhn, Imi lUr %afae |nsA\r ! 

Tliesc will exists for the fiitufr, I inoUj only in th 
strains, winch the feelings at thr tune r^allnl fordi. ] 
only, gentle reader, 

AflrcOii anind vaoto, !t«"IUin5i|Uf‘ \r<|t 5 at'its 
Berlr^h^ inyidiw, fUfantpw f^nulvo. nufm-*, 
kHws hnmilis frnefit siyUo ^duft rdudn m *rvo, 
rt licryma*, ti pliairriano arnta 
Ilk pmt inirm ffnf miln mofudr vnhm'., 

Oiinua imnkhm ammtndf .rfa,, 

yiy«iradm|ne Hiainl WMfdnnr, ia|*}nniH|U»™ niAfirndai 
Ipse mihr colktiis riiim m»fi ilk vnlrl-.a ; 

fens alia tss, ineftitnir aid, mwa mrnfo imaae, 
Vna alindt|iytc ifnist’'“jfaim|nc olnr*rv4fai.i Yihr 
Mnlla fkflrk^^kgfiij' nihil* koe ; ianujut 
Fauuiim kcryinai rrnnn eiirfimiw {rr»m 
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CHAPTER XI 

' ^ ajfirecticmate exhortation to those who in early life feel themselves 
^ disposed to become authors. 

was a favourite remark of the late Mr, Whitbread's, that 
^ ^ man does any thing from a single motive. The separate 
^^^tives, or rather nuiods of mind, which produced the pre- 
* reileetions and anecdotes have been laid open to the 

^^.xder in each separate instance. But an interest in the 
J^^lfare of those, who at the present time may be in dreum- 
not dissimilar to my own at my first entrance into life, 
been the constant actx)mpaniment, and (as it were) the 
^j;jcier»song of all my feelings. Whitehead exerting the 
^j-fcjfogative of his laureateship addressed to youthful poets a 
^^etic Charge, which is i)erhaps the best, and certainly the 
interesting, of his works. With no other privilege 
that of sympathy and sincere good wishes, I would 
an affectionate exhortation to the youthful ///mi/i, 
^^o^^nded on my own experience. It will be but short for 
^^gtnning, middle, and end converge to one charge : 
pursue Bkraiun as a iradi. With the exception of 
extraordinary man, I have never known an individual, 
'l^a.st of all an individual of genius, healthy or happy without 
a, J^rafessim^ that is, some re^^iar •employment, which does 
not ^depend on the will of the moment, and which can be 
eixrried on so far mtehtmieuify that m\ average ^uani^um only 
of liealth, spirits, and iiitellectual exertion are requisite to its 
friithful discharge. Three hours of leisure, unannoyed by 
^t%y alien anxiety, and looked forward to with delight as a 
elaa-nge and recreation, will suffice to realise in literature a 
larger product of what is truly genial, than weeks of compul- 
Bioo. Money, and immediate reputation form only an arbi- 
tra.ry and accidental end of literary labour. The hope of 
increasing them by any given exertion will often prove a 
stirxiwlant to industry; but the necessity of acquiring them 
will in all works of genius convert the stimulant into a nar- 
cotic. Motives by excess reverse their very nature, and 
i/ostead of exciting, stun and stupify the mind. For it is one 
cootradistinction of genius from talent, that its predominant 
eo<i IS always comprised in the means; and this is one of 
tiae many points, which establish an analogy between genius 
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and virtue. Now though talents may exist without genius, 
yet as genius cannot exist, certainly not manifest itseli; with- 
out talents, I would advise every scholar, who feels the 
genial power working within him, so far to inakt^ a division 
between the two, as that he should devote his talents to the 
acquirement of competence in some known^ trade or profes- 
sion, and his genius to objects of his traiKpiil aiul unbiassed 
choice; while the consciousness of being actuated in both 
alike by the sincere desire to perform his iluty, will alike 
ennoble both. dear young friend,” (I would say) 

suppose yourself established in any honourable occupa- 
tion. From the manufactory or counting house, from the 
kw-court, or from having visited your last patient, you 
return at evening, 

Dear tranquil time, when the sweet sense of ilnine 

Is sweetest- — - 

to your family, prepared for its social enjoyments, with the 
very countenances of your wife and children brightened, 
and their voice of welcome made doubly welcome, by the 
knowledge that, as far as ///<7 afo concerned, you have 
satisfied the demands of the day by the labour of the day. 
Then, when you retire into your study, in the hotiks on your 
shelves you revisit so many venerable friends with whom you 
can converse. Your own sjtirit scarcely less free from per- 
sonal anxieties than the great minds, that in those tooks are 
still living for you ! Even your writing desk with its blank 
paper and all its other impicmersts will appear as a chain of 
flowers, capable of linking your feelings as well as thoughts 
to events and characters past or to come ; not a chain of 
iron, which binds you down to think of the future and the 
remote by recalling the claims and feeling.^ of the peremptory 
present. But why should 1 say reiire 1 'The habus of active 
life and daily intercourse with the stir of the wttrld will tend 
to give you such self-command, that the prestmee of your 
family will be no interruption. Nay, the social sileticc, or 
undisturbing voices of a wife or sister will be like a restora- 
tive atmosjibere, or soft music which moulds a dream with- 
out becoming its object. If facts are required to prove the 
possibility of combining weighty performatices in literature 
with full and independent employment, the works of Cicero 
and Xenophon aaiong the andents; of Sir Thom:is More, 
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Bacon, Baxter, or to refer at once to later and contemporary 
instances, Darwin and Roscoe, are at once decisive of the 
question. 

But all men may not dare promise themselves a sufficiency 
of self-control for the imitation of those examples : though 
strict scrutiny should always be made, whether indolence, 
restlessness, or a vanity impatient for immediate gratification, 
have not tampered with the judgment and assumed the vizard 
of humility for the purposes of self-delusion. Still the 
• Church presents to every man of learning and genius a pro- 
fession, in which he may cherish a rational hope of being 
able to unite the widest schemes of literary utility with the 
strictest performance of professional duties. Among the 
numerous blessings of Christianity, the introduction of an 
established Church makes an especial claim on the gratitude 
of scholars and philosophers ; in England, at least, where 
the principles of Protestantism have conspired with the free* 
dom of the government to double all its salutary powers by 
the removal of its abuses. 

That not only the maxims, but the grounds of a pure 
morality, the mere fragments of which 

the lofty grave tragedians taught 

In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence, with delight received 
In brief sententious precepts p 

and that the sublime truths of the divine unity and attributes, 
which a Plato found most hard to learn and deemed it still 
more difficult to reveal ; that these should have become the 
almost hereditary property of childhood and poverty, of the 
hovel and the workshop ; that even to the unlettered they 
sound as common place, is a phenomenon, which must with- 
hold all but minds of the most vulgar cast from undervaluing 
the services even of the pulpit and the reading desk Yet 
those, who confine the efficiency of an established Church 
to its public offices, can hardly be placed in a much 
higher rank of intellect. That to every parish throughout 
the kingdom there is transplanted a germ of cmhzation_; 
that in the remotest villages there is a nucleus, round 
which the capabilities of the place may crystalhze am 
brighten: a model sufficiently superior to exate, yet suffi- 
ciently near to encourage and facilitate, imitation; this, 

1 Paradise Regained. Book IV. 1 . 361. 
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the unobtrusive, continuous agency of a protestant church 
establishment, this it is, which the patriot, and ‘the philan- 
thropist, who would fain unite the love of peace with the 
faith in the progressive melioration of mankind, cannot 
estimate at too high a price. It canmi be mlued with tht> 
gold of Ophir^ with the precious onyx^ or the sapphire. JVo 
mentkm shall be made of coral, or of pearls : for ihe price 
of wisdom is above rubies. The clergyman is with his 
parishioners and among them ; he is neither in the cloistered 
cell, nor in the wilderness, but a neighbour and a family-man, 
whose education and rank admit him to the mansion of the 
rich landholder, while his duties make him the frequent 
visitor of the farmhouse and the cottage. He is, or he may 
become, connected with the families of his parish or its 
vicinity by marriage. And among the instances of the blind- 
ness, or at best of the short-sightedness, which it is the 
nature of cupidity to inflict, I know few more striking than 
the clamours of the farmers against Church property. 
Whatever was not paid to the clergyman would inevitably at 
the next lease be paid to the landholder, while, as the case 
at present stands, the revenues of the Church are in some sort 
the reversionary property of every family, that may have 
a member educated for the Church, or a daughter that may 
marry a clergyman. Instead of being foreclosed and im- 
movable, it is in fact the only species of landed property^ 
that is essentially ntoving and circulative. llmt there exist 
no inconveniences, who will pretend to assert ? But I have 
yet to expect the proof, that the inconveniences are greatei 
in this titan in any other species ; or that either the farmers 
or the clergy would be benefited l)y forcing the latter to be- 
come either Trullibers or salaried placemen. Nay, I do not 
hesitate to declare my firm persuasion, that whatever reason 
of discontent the farmers may assign, the true cause is this ; 
that they may cheat the parson, but cannot cheat the 
steward ; and that they are disap|K)inted, if they should hav<i 
been able to wnthhold only two pounds less than the lega! 
claim, having expected to withhold five. At all events, coH' 
sidered relatively to the encouragement of learning arfo 
genius, the establishment presents a patronage at once s<l 
effective and imburdensome, that it would be impossible t< 
afford the like or equal in any but a Christian and Frotestaol 
country. There is scarce a department of human knowt 
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ledge without some' bearing on the various critical, historical, 
philosophical and moral truths, in which the scholar must be 
interested as a clergyman ; no one pursuit worthy of a man 
of genius, which may not be followed without incengniity. 
To give the history of the Bible as a book^ would be little 
less than to relate the origin or first excitement of all the 
literature and science, that we now possess. The very 
decorum, which the profession imposes, is favourable to the 
best purposes of genius, and tends to counteract its most 
frequent defects. Finally, that man must be deficient m 
sensibility, who would not find an incentive to emulation in 
the great and burning lights, which in a long series have 
illustrated the church of England ; who would not hear from 
within an echo to the voice from their sacred shrines, 

Et Pater ^Eneas et avunculus excitat Hector. 


But, whatever be the profession or trade chosen, the 
advantages are many and important, compared with the state 
of a mere literary man, who in any degree depends on the 
sale of his works for the necessaries and comforts of life. 
In the former a man lives in sympathy with the world, in 
which he lives. At least he acquires a better and quicker 
tact for the knowledge of that, with which men in general 
can sympathize. He learns to manage his genius more 
prudently and efficaciously. His powers and acquirements 
gain him likewise more real admiration; for they surpass the 
legitimate expectations of others. He is something besides 
an author, and is not therefore considered merely as an 
author. The hearts of men are open to^ him, as to one of 
their own class ; and whether he exerts himself or not m the 
conversational circles of his acquaintance, his silence is not 
attributed to pride, nor his communicativeness to vanity. 
To these advantages I will venture to add a superior chance 
of happiness in domestic life, were it only that it is as 
natural for the man to be out of the circle of his household 
during the day, as it is meritorious for the woman to re- 
main for the most part within it. But this subject involve 
points of consideration so numerous and so delicate, and 
would not only permit, but require such ample documents 
from the biography of literary men, that I now merely allude 
to it in transitu. When the same circumstance has occurred 
at very different times to very different persons, all of whom 
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have some one thing in common ; there is reason to suppose 
that such circumstance is not merely attributable to the 
persons ^ concerned, but is in some measure occasioned by the 
one point in common to them all. Instead of the vehement 
and almost slanderous dehortation from marriage, which the 
Mtsogyncy Boccaccio^ addresses to literary men, I would sub» 
stitute the simple advice : be not merely a man of letters ! 
Let literature be an honourable augmentation to your arms; 
but not constitute the coat, or fill the escutcheon ! 

To objections from conscience I can of course answer in 
no other way, than by requesting the youthful objector (as 
I have already done on a former occasion) to ascertain with 
strict self-examination, whether other influences may not be 
at work; whether spirits, not of health, znd with whispers 
not from heaven f may not be walking in the twilight of his 
consciousness. Let him catalogue his scruples, and reduce 
them to a distinct intelligible form ; let him be certain, that 
he has read with a docile mind and favourable dispositions 
the best and most fundamental works on the subject ; that he 
has had both mind and heart opened to the great and illus* 
trious qualities of the many renowned characters, who had 
doubted like himself, and whose researches had ended in 
the clear conviction, that their doubts had been groundless 
or at least in no proportion to the counter-weight. Happy 
will it be for such a man, if among his contemporaries elder 
than himself he should meet with one, who, with similar 
powers and feelings as acute as his own, had entertained 
the same scruples ; had acted upon them ; and who by 
after-research (when the step was, alas 1 irretrievable, but for 
that very reason his research undeniably disinterested) had 
discovered himself to have quarrelled with received opinions 
only to embrace errors, to have left the direction tracked out 
or mm on the high road of honourable exertion, only to 
deviate into a labyrinth, where when he had wandered till 
his head was giddy, his best good fortune was finally to have 
found his way out again, too late for prudence though not 
too late for conscience or for truth ! Time spent in such 
delay is time won: for manhood in the meantime is ad- 
vancing, and. with it increase of knowledge, strength of judg- 
ment, and abo^ all, temperance of feelings. And even if 
these should effect no change, yet the delay will at least 
1 Vita $ Costumi di DanU, 
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prevent the final approval of the decision from being alloyed 
by the inward censure of the rashness and vanity, ^by which 
it had been precipitated. It would be a sort of irreligion, 
and scarcely less than a libel on human nature to believe, 
that there is any established and reputable profession or 
employment, in which a man may not continue to act with 
honesty and honour ; and doubtless there is likewise none, 
which may not at times present temptations to the contrary. 
But wofully will that man find himself mistaken, who 
imagines that the profession of literature, or (to speak more 
plainly) the trade of authorship, besets its members with 
fewer or with less insidious temptations, than the Church, 
the law, or the different branches of commerce. But I have 
treated sufficiently on this unpleasant subject in an early 
chapter of this volume. I will conclude the present therefore 
with a short extract from Herder, whose name I might have 
added to the illustrious list of those, who have combined 
the successful pursuit of the Muses, not only with the faith- 
ful discharge, but with the highest honours and honourable 
emoluments of an established profession. The translation 
the reader will find in a note below.^ sorgfdltigsten^ 

meiden sie die Autorschaft. Zu friXh oder unmdssig gebraucht^ 
machi sze den Kopf wilste und das Htrz her ; wenn ste auch 
sonsi keine uble Folgen gate, Fin Me7isch^ der nur heset um 
zu drucken^ lleset wahrscheinltchubel ; undwerjtden Gedanken^ 
der ihtn aufstosst, durch Feder und JPresse versendet^ hat sie in 
kurzer Zeit alle versandt, und wird bald ein blosser Diener der 
Druckerey^ ein Buchstabensetzer werden, 

1 Translation. 

With the greatest possible solicitude avoid authorship. Too early or immoderately 
employed, it makes the head waste and the heart empty ; even were there no other 
worse consequences. A person, who reads only to print, in all probability reads amiss^J 
and he, who sends away through the pen and the press every thought, the moment it 
occurs to him, will in a short time have sent all away, and will become a mere journey* 
man of the printing-office, a compositor*' „ - 

To which I may add from myself, that what medical physiologists affirm of certain 
secretions applies equally to our thoughts ; they too must be taken up *^h« 

circulation, and be again and again re-secreted in order to ensure a healthful vigour, 
both to the mind and to its intellectual offspring. 
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CHAPTER XII 

A chapter of requests and premonitions concerning the perusal or 
Sion of the chapter that follows. 

In the perusal of philosophical works I have been greatly 
benefited by a resolve, which, in the antithetic form and with 
the allowed quaintness of an adage or maxim, I have been 
accustomed to word thus : until you understand a writet^i 
tgmrance presume yourself ignorant of his understanding- 
this golden^ rule of mine does, I own, resemble those of 
Pythagoras in its obscurity rather than in its depth. If hovf- 
^er the reader will permit me to be my own Hierocles, ^ 
trust, that he will find its meaning fully explained by the 
following instances. I have now before me a treatise of ^ 
religious fanatic, full of dreams and supernatural experiences. 
I see clearly the writer’s^ grounds, and their hollowness. I 
have a complete insight into the causes, which through the 
inedium of his body has acted on his mind j and by applicisi-- 
tiori of received and ascertained laws I can satisfactorily 
explain to my own reason all the strange incidents, which the 
writer records of himself. And this I can do without siiS" 
pectmg him of any intentional falsehood. As when in broad 
^y-hght a man tracks the steps of a traveller, who had lost 
his way in a fog or by a treacherous moonshine, even so, and 
with the same tranquil sense of certainty, can I follow the 
traces of this bewildered visionary. / understand his imor- 
ance. * 

On the other hand, I have been re-perusing with the best 
energies of my mind the Tim^us of Plato. Whatever I 
cornprehend, impresses me with a reverential sense of the 
authors genius; but there is a considerable portion of the 
work, to which I can attach no consistent meaning. In 
other treatises of the same philosopher, intended for the aver* 
age comprehensions of men, I have been delighted with the 
masterly good sense, with the perspicuity of the language, 
and the aptness of the inductions. I recollect likewise, that 
numerous passages in this author, which I thoroughly com- 
prehend, were formerly no less unintelligible to me, than the 
passages^now in question. It would, I am aware, be quite 
teshionable to dismiss them at once as Platonic jargon. But 
this I cannot do with satisfaction to my own mind, because 
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I have sought in vain for causes adequate to the solution of 
tile assumed inconsistency. I have no insight into the possi- 
bility of a man so eminently wise, using words with such 
balf-meanings to himself, as must perforce pass into no- 
meaning to his readers. When in addition to the motives 
tbus suggested by my own reason, I bring into distinct 
remembrance the number and the series of great men, who 
after long and zealous study of these works had joined in 
honouring the name of Plato with epithets, that almost 
transcend humanity, I feel, that a contemptuous verdict on 
my part might argue want of modesty, but would hardly be 
received by the judicious, as evidence of superior penetra- 
tion. Therefore, utterly baffled in all my attempts. to under- 
stand the ignorance of Plato, / conclude myself ignorant of 
Mis understanding. 

In lieu of the various requests which the anxiety of author- 
ship addresses to the unknown reader, I advance but this 
one; that he will either pass over the following chapter 
altogether, or read the whole connectedly. The fairest 
part of the most beautiful body will appear deformed and 
monstrous, if dissevered from its place in the organic whole. 
Nay, on delicate subjects, where a seemingly trifling differ- 
ence of more or less may constitute a difference in kind, 
even a faithful display of the main and supporting ideas, 
if yet they are separated from the forms by which they are at 
once clothed and modified, may perchance present a skeleton 
indeed ; but a skeleton to alarm and deter. Though I might 
find numerous precedents, I shall not desire the reader to 
strip his mind of all prejudices, nor to keep all prior systems 
out of view during his examination of the present. For in 
truth, such requests appear to me not much unlike the advice 
given to hypochondriacal patients in Dr. Buchan^s domestic 
medicine ; videlicet,, to preserve themselves uniformly tranquil 
and in good spirits. Till I had discovered the art of destroy- 
ing the memory a parte post^ without injury to its future 
operations, and without detriment to the judgment, I should 
suppress the request as premature; and therefore, however 
much I may wish to be read with an unprejudiced mind, I do 
'not presume to state it as a necessary condition. 

The extent of my daring is to suggest one criterion, by 
wliich it may be rationally conjectured beforehand, whether 
or no a reader would lose his time, and perhaps his temper. 
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in the perusal of this, or any other treatise constructed on 
similar principles. But it would be cruelly misinterpreted 
as implying the least disrespect either for the moral or 
intellectual qualities of the individuals thereby precluded. 
The criterion is this: if a man receives as fundamentai 
facts, and therefore of course indemonstrable and incapable 
of further analysis, the general notions of matter, spirit soul 
body, action, passiveness, time, space, cause and effect* 
consciousness, perception, memory and habit ; if he feels his 
mind completely at rest concerning all these, and is satisfied 
if only he can analyse all other notions into some one or 
more of these supposed elements with plausible subordination 
and apt arrangement: to such a mind I would as courteously 
as possible convey the hint, that for him the chapter was not 
written. 

Vir bonus cs, doctus, prudens ; ast hand tiBi spiro. 


For these terms do in truth include all the difficulties 
which the human mind can propose for solution. Taking 
them therefore in mass, and unexamined, it required only 
a decent apprenticeship in logic, to draw forth their contents 
in all forms and colours, as the professors of legerdemain at 
our village fairs pull out ribbon after ribbon from their mouths. 
And not more difficult is it to reduce them hack again to 
their different genera. But though this analysis is highly 
useful in rendering our knowledge more distinct, it does not 
really add to it. It does not increa.se, though it gives us 
a greater mastery over, the wealth which we before possessed. 
For forensic purposes, for all the establislual professions of 
society, this is sufficient. But for philosopiiy in its highest 
sense as the science of ultimate truths, arui thendore sc/entia 
sckntiarujn, this mere analysis of terms is pre[>arative only 
though as a preparative discipline indispensable. * 

Still less dare a favourable perusal be anticipated from the 
proselytes of that compendious philosophy, which talking of 
mind but thinking of brick and mortar, or other images 
equally abstracted from body, contrives a theory of spirit by 
nicknaming matter, and in a few hours can qualify its dullest 
disciples to explain the omne $dMk by reducing all tilings to 
impressions, ideas, and sensations. 

But it is time to tell the truth ; though it requires some 
courage to avow it in an age and country, in which disnuisiv 
tions on all subjects, not privileged to adopt technical termS' 
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r scientific syntbnls, iiiust he addressed to the Public. I 
ay then, ihiit it is neither possible nor necessary for all men, 
or for many, to be philosophers. There is a philosophic 
md inasmuch as it is actualized by an efibrt of freedom, an 
rtificial) conscit>u.stU!Ss, which lies beneath or (as it were) 
ehind the spontaneous consciousness natural to all reflect™ 
ig beings. As tiie elder Romans distinguished their 
orthern provimu’S into Cis^Alpine and Trans-Alpine, so 
lay we divide all the ol»jects of human knowledge into 
rose on this side*, and those on the other side of the spon- 
ineous consciousness ; a/ra <r/ Mms (amckniimn rnmnumm. 
’he latter is cxclnsively the domain of pure philosophy, 
hich is therefore profierly eiUitletl rmnsemderttai^ in order 
) discriminate it at once, both from mere reflection and r<?- 
resentation on the one liand, and on the other from those 
ights of Lwless speculation which, abandoned by aii dis* 
net consciousness, lujcause transgressing the bounds and 
urposcs of our imelUKHual faculties, are justly condemned, 
5 iraftsceruknf.^ The first range of hills, that encircles the 
:anty vale of luunan life, is the horir.on for the majority ol 
s inhabitants. On i(s ridg,cK the common sun is born and 
eparts. Vtom them the stars ^ rise, and touching they 
inish. By the many, even this range, the natural limit and 
ulwark of the vale, is but imjierfectly known, Its higher 
jcents are tou often hidden by misti and clouds from uncul- 

■i Tlsis <!istiftcUuu !^efw«en ittimemtirntml und imnsumlmi h obs«rv«d by out 
ttjx* diviKusn ftrul wbouovof Ciry isxiuoss th«midyt» suholasiiunUy. Dr. 

linaou iuilcr.d hiL'4 nmltHUulnl ihr? two wtuds; but his own auihoriti^n do not boar 
no out, Of this uriebratod dictionary I will veururts to romark once for all, that It 
ouW ihfi nm% «f» moro^n diii'HisItbiu who should «peakof it without rwpeut 

,d as! a mt>«t Instrtwiivf* And nuortaining and hithisrto, unfortunately, 

, indi!*nrn?»able hook ; hut I cenUeRs, that t -ihouid h« j>urprii$ed at hearim? from a 
lilosopbic ftnt* thorough tcholar any hut very rutaUfied rtraisesof it, m m 
am not now atluding tn the nvtmber nf aenuiiw worth omitted ; for thD is (t,nd 
rlmps to a peater eatiiu) true, at Mr, Wakefield hast nofteed, of our best tireek 
imeom, and this wo after the labours of so many gianti in learning, f 

r«r at prowtti both to orty«i«lon» and rmiirnii'^ioni of » more important nature, 
hat these are, iw<r miUm Jmkmt will !» Atatad at full In Th« I'rlend, ra.jnihlished 
id comj)ifttetb 

t had never hrard of the icofrcspoiuleuce batwa*^a Wakefield and Fox till I saw the 
count of it tlik moroiujj (»|fuh SeiHember in th« Monthly R«%‘lew. I wai not 
Iktk gratified at finthug. that Mr, Wakefiam had propwad to himself nearly the 
me plan for a ikeek and Kngli’ih Dlttiouaryj whkh 1' had formed, and began to 
«cut«, now irn yrar^i ago, Ihtt far, far mote pioved ftm I, that he did not Uv« 10 
mplote it. I oaiiiuH hut think it a lubjrjot of m«t itrteus rigret, that ilm »am# 
avy exfjendiiore, which If now employing intiiB repubSicaihm of Stemahos aur 
Bitited, had not imen applied to a new Lealvoti on a mor « phil wpbical |d«n, with 
o English, i lertnan, and Fr««i b %ynrwymtfs m well at th« Latin, in almost every 
ttaiice the pre^Pf individual meanirtg might ho giviti in m EngUih or Oerman 
)rd ; whereas in batln we nmit too often h« eonteoitd with a mart general and In- 
«jiiv« term, liow indeed can it ht otherwiii#, when w« attempt to render the mosst 
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tivated swamps, which few have courage or curiosity to pene* 
trate. To the multitude below these vapours aj)p(‘ar, now as 
the dark haunts of terrific agents, on whicii none may in- 
trude with impunity; and now all aglow, witli colours not 
their own, they are gazed at as the S[)lendid palaces of hap[)i- 
ness and power. But in all ages there have been a few, who 
measuring and sounding the rivers of the vale at the feet of 
their furthest inaccessible falls have learned, tluit the sources 
must be far higher and far inward ; a few, who even in the 
level streams have detected elements, which runt her the vale 
itself nor the surrounding mountains contaimtd or could 
supply. How and whence to these tliouglus, these strong 
probabilities, the ascertaining vision, tlie intuitive? knowUuIge 
may finally supervene, can be learnt only by tin? fact. I 
-might oppose to the question the words with whiv.h'^ Ph)titms 
supposes Nature to answer a similar (litranilty. “Should 
any one interrogate her, how she works, if' graciously she 
vouchsafe to listen and speak, she will reply, it behoves thee 


copious language of the world, the most admirable for the nnrtjeis of its distituMion. 
into one of the poorest and most vague languages? Ksperially whm we *rt eVt un' 
the comparative number of the works, still extant, written whilr/thr tuVrk am ad 
were living languages. Were I asked what I ilccmed tl.e greatest ainl nnm 
benefit, which a wealthy individual, or an association of wralthy in } vuhials S 
bestow on their country and on mankind, I should not hrsitatr to a ,w^r ^ 
sophical English dictionary ; with the Greek, l.atin, German. 1 -Vmh 
Italian synonymes, and with correspondent indexes'* 'rhii th*. ^^*0 

might thereby be acquired, better, ii hnV a, a ", ai 1; J thfS 

^hich would ancrur from so! h a w<nk Ol f 
should be permitted by Providence, that without detriment to fieedom ami huULu 
dcncc our government might be enabled to become mmr than a mnnmi ee , 
revenue 1 Iherc was a time, when every diintr waL^ m he 1.*. / • ^ ^ war ami 

we not flown off to the contrary extreme ? ^ ^ ^ ^ --»vrf nment. Gave 

1 April, 1825. I did not see it with my own eves, I ilumld tun l.eiiev* t » j 
been guilty of so many hydrostatic SuUs as bellow in thi. tinha , v 2 r 
of metaphors ! How a river was to travel uA hill from m vjLie in, 
tervening mountam. Morpheus, .ho 

ashamed and humbled. S. T. Coleridge. nnrnldk. I am 

«Lo«"and i "Lr otu Som«1c ii «pro,w.l h, 

The passage, that follows, full of p^rofound sen«e**L?f tHwnes neaie«t to it 

and mfact no writer more wants, Liter dtserve*; 

and more correct edition—rf oily (Tvnimi • Srt r6 Lrt ^ 

<rwT7/<ns {maikm, ehfia, irttaraiky ) r 

teal /MOL yeuofkpv Beutplaf rijs tbSL rhp 

understand? That whatever ii produced is an intuition^ r *.?! f ***‘ *** 

" ¥ >“ "“‘u™ * theorem. “ fwo of "i" '■ '‘"I'' ''-''‘•h « 

So Sya«ii“ “ “""“PMon, ,o i.vo 

Ootjr ifpd, 

’'Apprira ytipi 

S.i&«w£Tom^^^ «ry’bwJ'ofi*teptjr with «h», oi ,ho feonw. 
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lOt to disfiuiet me with interrogatories, but to understand in 
lilencc, even as I :un silent, and work without words.” 

Likewise in tl>e tilth book of the fifth Ennead, speaking of 
he higluist and intuitive knowledge as distinguished from the 
liscursive, or in the language of Wordswortli, 

■‘The visiim anti the fiveiiUy divine ; ” 

le says : “ it is not lawful to inquire from whence it sprang, 
s if it were a tiling .subject to place and motion, for it neither 
liproaelied liiihur, nor again departs from hence to some 
iher [ilat'e ; liut it either appears to us or it does not appear. 
lO tii.it we ought not to pursue it with a view of detecting 
.s secret source, liut to watch in quiet till it stiddcnly 
[lines upon us ; preparing our.selves for tlie blessed speetacle 
s the eye wails patiently for the rising sun.” ■ 'I'hcy and’ 
ley only can aeriuirc the [ihilosoiihie imagination, the .sacred ■ 
ower ol sell tnluuion, who within themselves can interpret ' 
lid understand the symlioi, that the wings of the air-sylph 1 
re forming within the skin of the caterpillar; those only 
■ho feel in their own spirits the same instinct, which impels 1 
le chrysalis of the hortuid fly to leave room in its itwolu- 
■um for anUnruf. yet to come. They know and feel, tliat the 
otential works in them, even as tiie actual works on them!' 

1 short, all the organs of sense are framed for a correspond-^* 
ig_<»orld of sense; and we have it. All the organs of 
lirit are framed for a correspondent world of spirit : though 
le latter organs are not developed m all alike. But they 
dst in all, and their first apjiearance discloses itself in the 
oral being. How else could it be, that even worldlings, not 
holly debased, will contemplate the man of simple and dis- 
terested goodne.s.s with contradictory feelings of pity and 
spcct? " Boor man 1 he is not made for this world.” Oh ! 
srein they utter a prophecy of universal fulfilment ; for man 
ust either rise or sink. 

It is the ess(>niial mark (sf the true philosopher to rest .satis- 
;d with no imperfect light, as long as the impo.ssihility of 
laming a fuller knowletlge has not been demonstrated, 
lat the oomnion consciousness itself will furnish proofs by 
own direction, that it is connected with master-currents 
;low the surface, I shall merely assume as a postulate /w 
n/>ore. 'Bhis having been granted, though but in expecta- 
m of the argument, I can safely deduce from it the equal 
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truth of my former assertion, that philosophy cannot be ii> 
teiligibie to all, even of the most learned and cultivated 
classes. A system, the first principle of which it is to render 
the mind intuitive of the spiritual in man {t.e, of that which lies 
on the other side of our natural consciousness) must needs have 
a great obscurity for those, who have never disciplined and 
strengthened this ulterior consciousness. It must in truth be 
a land of darkness, a perfect Anti-Goshen, for men to whom 
the noblest treasures of their own being are reported only 
through the imperfect translation of lifeless and sightless 
motions. Perhaps, in great part, through words which are 
but the shadows of notions ; even as the notional under- 
standing itself is but the shadowy abstraction of living and 
actual truth. On the immediate, which dwells in every man, 
and^ on^ the original intution, or absolute affirmation of it, 
(yrhich is likewise in every man, but does not in every man 
rise into consciousness) all the certainty of our knowledge 
depends; and this becomes intelligible to no man by the 
ministry of mere words from without. The medium, by 
which spirits understand each other, is not the surrounding 
air* \y\xX t)xt freedom which they possess in common, as the 
common ethereal element of their being, the tremulous re- 
ciprocations of which propagate themselves even to the 
inmost of the soul. Where the spirit of a man is not filled 
with the consciousness of freedom (were it only from its 
restlessness, as of one still struggling in bondage) all spiritual 
intercourse is intermpted, not only with others, but even 
with himself. ^ No wonder then, that he remains incompre- 
hensible to himself as well as to others. No wonder, that, 
in the fearful desert of his consciousness, he wearies himself 
out with empty words, to which no friendly echo answers, 
either from his own heart, or the heart of a fellow being ; or 
bewilders himself in the pursuit of notional phantoms, the 
mere refractions from unseen and distant truths through the 
distorting medium of his own unenlivened and stagnant 
understanding To remain unintelligible to such a mind, 
exclaims Sch^ing on a like occasion, is honour and a good 
name before God and man. 

The history of philosophy (the same writer observes) con- 
tains instances of systems, which for successive generations 
have remained enigmatic. Such he deems the system of 
l^eibnitz, whom another writer (rashly I think, and invidi- 
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ously) extols as the only philosopher, who was himself 
deeply convinced of his own doctrines. As hitherto inter- 
preted, however, they have not produced the effect, which 
Leibnitz himself, in a most instructive passage, describes as 
the criterion of a true philosophy ; namely, that it would at 
once explain and collect the fragments of truth scattered 
through systems apparently the most incongruous. The 
truth, says he, is diffused more widely than is commonly 
believed ; but it is often painted, yet oftener masked, and is 
sometimes mutilated and sometimes, alas 1 in close alliance 
with mischievous errors. The deeper, however, we penetrjEe\ 
into the ground of things, the more truth we discover in the | 
doctrines of the greater number of the philosophical sects.j 
The want of substantial reality in the objects of the senselT, 
according to the sceptics \ the harmonies or numbers, the 
prototypes and ideas, to which the Pythagoreans and 
Platonists reduced all things : the one and all. of Par- 
menides and Plotinus, without^ Spinozism^ the necessary 
connection of things according to the Stoics, reconcilable 

A This is happily effected in three lines by Syncsius, in his Third Hvmn i 
Kal JXa/ra — (taken by itselO is Sj^inostsm. 

5* 'ATTavVwR — a mere Amrna Mundi, 

'El' re rp6 •Kivruiv — is mechanical Theism. 

But unite all three, and the result is the Theism of Saint Paul and Christianity. 

.Synesius was censured for his doctrine of the pre>existence of the soul ; but never, 
that I can find, arraigned or deemed heretical for his Pantheism, though neithesr 
Giordano Bruno, nor Jacob Behmen ever avowed it more broadly, 

]M[i5<rraj hk Ndos, 

T(£ re koX rk 
Bvdbv dbfirjroy 
A/J.(pixop€tjwp. 

Si> rd rUrov d<pvSt 
Sd rb riKrhfxevoy * 
rb (pwt^oVy 
Sd rb Xa/j^TTbpiePov* 

SO rb <paLv 6 /j>eP 0 Pf 
Xb rb KpvTrbp.evoy 
lUokLt dxiyaXu 
Kal wdpra, 

*'Ei' KaO^ ^avrb, 

Kal bik Trdprofp, 

Pantheism is therefore not necessarily irreligious or heretical ; though It may be 
taught atheistically. Thus Spinoza would agree with Synesius in calling God 
ip Noepotjr, the Nature in Intelligences ; but he could not subscribe to the preceding 
,Ndvj Kal poepbs, i.o. Himself Intelligence and intelligent. 

In this biographical sketch of my literary life I may be excuse^ if I mention here, 
that I had translated the eight Hymns of Synesius from the Greek into English 
Anacreontics before my fifteenth year. 
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the posuivu, the rydicl is (he« thr of the slrai,;ti 

h!„ ,4, I'.tt into tlie straigh 

Jjy t *'’*^“* But if the prituat 

r tuuietern.ined. u-ul t!,.- str.ugfu line 1 
dettnnmed throughout, then the ry. hr,,! ir, the third con 

» Sm Scbtll. ,ur J„ U 
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pounded of both. It i.s at once undeterniined and deter- 
mined; undetermined through atiy point without, and 
determined through it.sclf. (leonietry therefore supplies 
philosophy with the example of a [uimary intuition, from 
which every science that lays claim to (mdenct must take its 
commencement. I'hc timthematician does not begin with a 
demonstrable proposition, but willi an intnilion, a’ practical 
idea. 

Bui here an important distinction jiro-sents itself. Fhilo- 
sophy is employed on objects of the inner sknse, and cannot, 
like geometry, aiipropriate to every construction a corre- 
spondent ouhtHird intuition. Nevijrtheless, philosoithy, if it 
is to arrive at evidence, mu.st proceed from the most original 
construction, and the tiiiestiwn then is, wliat is the most 
original construction or first productive act for the inner 
sense. The answer to tliis tittestion de[)en(ls on the direction 
which is given to the inin;r sense. But in philosophy the 
inner seti.se cannot have its direct ion determined by an out- 
wartl object. To the original construction of the line I can 
be comitelled by a line drawn before me on the slate or on 
sand. The stroke tlui.s drawn is indeed not the line itself, 
but only_the image or jticture of the line. It is not from it, 
that we first leant to know the line; but, on the contrary, we 
bring this stroke to the original line generated by the act of 
the imagination ; otherwise we could not define it as with- 
out breadth or thickttess. Still however this stroke is the 
sensuous image of the original or ideal line, and an efficient 
mean to excite ever\‘ imagination to the intuition of it. 

It is demanded then, whether there be found any means 
in philosoithy to determine the <lin;ction of the inner sense, 
as in raalhematies it is determinable by its s[it:cilic image or 
outward picture. Now the inner sense has its direction 
^termined for the greater part only by an act of freedom. 
(One man’s consciousness extemls only to the pleasant or 
unpleasant sensations caused in him by external impressions; 
another enlarges his inner senite to a consciousness of forms 
and (luantity ; a third in addition to the image is conscious 
of the conce[)ticm or notion of the thing ; a fourth attains to 
a notion of his notions — he reflects on his own reflections ; 
and thus we may say without impropriety, that the one 
possesses more or le.s3 inner sense, than the otht^This more 
or less betrays already, that philosophy in its first principles 
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must have a practical or moral, as well as a theoretical or 
speculative side. This difference in degree does not exist in 
the mathematics. Socrates in Plato shows, that an ignorant 
slave may be brought to understand and of himself to solve the 
most difficult geometrical problem. Socrates drew the figures 
for the slave in the sand. The disciples of the critical philo- 
sophy could likewise (as was indeed actually done by La 
Forge and some other followers of Des Cartes) represent the 
origin of our representations in copper-plates; but no one 
has yet attempted it, and it would be utterly useless. To an 
Esquimaux or New Zealander our most popular philosophy 
would be wholly unintelligible. The sense, the inward organ, 
for It is not yet born in him. So is there many a one among 
us, yes, and some who think themselves philosophers too, 
to whom the philosophic organ is entirely wanting. To such 
a man philosophy is a mere play of words and notions, like 
a theory of music to the deaf, or like the geometry of light 
to the blind. The connection of the parts and th.eir logical 
dependencies may be seen and remembered ; but the whole 
IS groundless and hollow, unsustained by living contact, 
unaccompanied with any realizing intuition which exists by 
and m the act that affirms its existence, which is known, 
oecause it is, and is, because it is known. The words of 
riotinus m the assumed person of Nature, hold true of the 
philosophic energy. Tb Oeoipovv /xov, Bedprifia irotfi, Sxrtrfp oi 
yiaip-irpai Ompowrei ypdtjioixrcv dkX‘ iyaov un ypad>6v<rni, 

thT ac?o/ ’’“’5 With me 

as thf contemplated, 

Sondenf' lines eorre^ 

tSiaSa S ^ describing lines, but simply con- 
2£e!^’ forms of things rise up into 

test" of philosophy and at the same time the 

desc2S xwow heaven- 

S And Z ^ desccndit, Vv!d6. rreaw 

as phaosoth? I practically and speculatively. For 

?f a- o/»nd». 



SDecukHvA — 1 ^louna can De 

subject (My readers object with a 

^my readers have been warned in a former chapter 
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that, for their convenience as well as the writer’s, the term, 
subject, is used by nie in its scholastic sense as equivalent 
to mind or sentient being, and as the necessary correlative 
of object or tp^m/ufd alfjjd/ur mend) For we caii that 
only which is true : and the truth is universally placed in the 
coincidence of the thought with the thing, of the repre- 
sentation with the ol)ject represented. 

Now the sum of all that is merely objkctivb, we will 
henceforth call naturic, confining the term to its passive and 
material sense, as comprising all the /f/itmomeng by .which its 
existence is made known to us. On the other hand the sum 
'oF’all' that is sirnjRCXivK, we may comprehend in the name 
of the SELF or iNTELiaoENCK. Both conceptions are in 
necessary antithc.sis. Intelligence is conceived of as ex- 
clusively representative, nature as exclusively represented; 
the one as conscious, the other as without consciousness. 
Now in all acts of positive knowledge there is required 
a reciprocal concurrence of both, namely of the conscious 
being, and of that which is in itself unconscious. Our 
problem is to explain this concurrence, its possibility and 
its necessity^ 

During the act of knowledge itself, the objective and 
subjective are so instantly united, that we cannot determine 
to which of the two tlie priority belongs, There is here no 
first, and no second; lioth are coinstantaneous and one. 
While I am atitanpting to explain this intimate coalition, 
I must suppose it dissolved, i must necessarily set out from 
the one, to which therefore I give hypothetical antecedence, 
io order to arrive at the other. But as there are but two 
factors or elements in the problem, subject and object, and 
as it is left indeterminate from which of tliem I should 
commence, there are two cases equally possible* 

I* ErrnicR tuk Ohjective is taken as the first, and 

TKBN WE HAVE TO ACCOUNT FOE THE SUFKRVK'NTIQH OF THE 

Subjective, which coalesces with it. 

The notion of the sulijftclive is not contained in the notion 
of the objective* On the contrary they mutually exclude 
each other, The subjective therefore must supervene to the 
objective. The conception of nature does not apparently 
irxvolve the co-presence of an intelligence making an ideal 
duplicate of it,^that is, representing it This desk for instance 
would (according to our natural notions) be, though there 
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should exist no sentient heini^ tn Inuk .u it. 'riu;; then is tl 
problem of natural phikn-ophy. It a'. .inu(-; tlu^. iihjective 
unconscious nature as tin* first, uihl as thcrrlnif* to expla 
how intelligence can sujierveju' to it, luav 
into intelligence. If it shunki appear, that all rnlipjiten< 
naturalists, without havitig dit.tinetlv poiposcd the prohle 
to themselves, have vet constantly isunssl ui tlu* hhie of i 
solution, it must alTorci a stronrt prratnnpf a »n that the prohle 
itself is founded in nature. lou if all knov, Irdm* has 1 
it were, two poles rritiprocaliv lequiied atui juesujijiosei 
all sciences must predated from ilie (ua* or tla* other ar 
must tend toward the opposite as tar as the o^piatorial poi) 
in which both are r<aa)nriled atui !)eeona‘ i<i(‘ntieal. 1'}' 
necessary tendence thttrcfcac of all natuial pl}ilos<«{)liv is fro; 
nature to intelligence; and this, aiui n»i (UIhu' is rite tn 
ground and occasion o( the instim-tive stiiving tn introduc 
theory into our views of natural Tla* liighei 

perfection of natural plnkMiopItv wnuld rntt',e.f in the perfei 
spiritualization of all the laws of natuif* into laws of intuitio 
and intellect. The /‘/hrvamf/w f/vc iiHist wholi 

disappear, and tin* laws alomt {/ay must renmit 

Thence it comes, that in naUirc itsf'lt tin* mute tin! prinripl 
of law breaks forth, tin* more dot's tin; diop <ni, th 

//irmw/wci tlKunselvcs Insmme uunv spuitual ami at lengt 
cease altogetlier in our consciimsnrs;;, ‘The iijiiical Mw/i 
mem are but a geometry, tin* hmss ig uhi. h art* drawn h 
light, and the materiality of this hpju itsrlf has alnsiti 
become matter of doubt. In tin* apprammrs oi magneii.sr 
all trace ot matter is lost, and (if tin* of gravitatiot 

which not a few among the most illustnous Nh'wtonians hav 
declared no otherwise cmnprehcnsihlr than as an uumediat 
spiritual inlluenee, there remains noilhiig but its law, th 
execution of whicli on avast sralr is the'mrrinmism of th 
heavenly motions. I'he theory ut nattiral pluiost^pliy wouli 
then be completed, when all nature w*as deinoin.irate’d to h 
identical in essence with that, wliirh in its lup.hest knowi 
power exists in m;fn as intilligmei* and self (a.nst'iousncss 
when the heavens and the earth shall dci lire not only th 
power of their maker, btti tin- glory am| thr prrsnicc of thei 
God, even as he afipemeii lo the |pf*ai ptophrt during th 
vesjon of the mount in the skirts (d his divnniy. 

I his may sufllee lo shtw, that even naiurai ta'ienee, whici 
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coiatnences with the material phmnommon as the reality and 
su Instance ot things existing, does yet by the necessity of 
theorizing unconsciously, and as it were instinctively, end in 
nature ns an intelligence; and by this tendency the science 
of nature becomes finally natural philosophy, the one of the 
two poles of fundamental science. 

2. Or the subjective is taken as the first, and the 

PROBLEM THEN IS, HOW THERE SUPERVENB:S TO IT A COINCI- 
DENT OBJECTIVE. 

In the pursuit of these sciences, our success in each, 
dcperuls on an austere and faithful adherence to its own 
principlt^s, with a careful separation and exclusion of those, 
wliich appeitain to tlie opposite science. As the natural 
philosopher, who directs his views to the objective, avoids 
above all things the intermixture of the subjective in his 
knowledge, as for instance, arbitrary suppositions or rather 
sufficuons, occult tpialities, spiritual agents, and the substitu- 
tion of final for efficient causes ; so on the other hand, the 
transcendental or intelligential philosopher is equally anxious 
to preclude all interpellation of the objective into the subjec- 
tive principles of his science, as for instance the assumption 
of impresses or configurations in the brain, correspondent to 
miniature pictures on the retim painted by rays of light 
from supposed originals, which are not the immediate and 
real objects of vision, but deductions from it for the pur- 
poses of explanation. This purification of the mind is 
effected by an absolute and scientific scepticism, to which 
the mind voluntarily determines itself for the specific pur- 
pose of future certainty. Des Cartes who (in his medita- 
tions) himself first, at least of the moderns, gave a beautiful 
example of this voluntary doubt, this self-determined inde- 
termination, happily expresses its utter difference from the 
scepticism of vanity or irreligion ; JVe^ tamtn in to Sceptuos 
imiiaimr^ ^ui duhyanit ianium ut dubiUny ct prater incertitu- 
dinem ipsa?n nihil (puarunt Nam contra totus in eo cram ut 
aliquid cerH reperirem} Nor is it less distinct in its motives 
and final aim, than in its proper objects, which are not as in 
ordinary scepticism the prejudices of education and circum- 
stance, but those original and innate prejudices which nature 
herself has planted in all men, and which to all but the 
philosopher are tlie first principles of knowledge, and the final 
test of truth. l Dot CsMteii, d* M€th»d0^ 
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Now these essential prejudices are all reducible to the on« 
fundamental presumption, that there exist things with 
OUT us. As this on the one hand originates, neither ir 
grounds nor arguments, and yet on the other hand remaini 
proof against all attempts to remove it by grounds or argu 
ments \naiiiram furca expellas iamen usque redibit ;) 01 
the one hand lays claim to immediate certainty as a posi 
tion at once indemonstrable and irresistible, and yet on^ thi 
other hand, inasmuch as it refers to something essentially 
different from ourselves, nay even in opposition to ourselves 
leaves it inconceivable how it could possibly become a par 
of our immediate consciousness ; (in other words how that 
which ex hypotliesi is and continues to be extrinsic and aliei 
to our being, should become a modification of our being 
the philosopher therefore compels himself to treat this fait! 
as nothing more than a prejudice, innate indeed and con 
natural, but still a prejudice. 

The other position, which not only claims but necessitate 
the admission of its immediate certainty, equally for th 
scientific reason of the philosopher as for the common sens 
of mankind at large, namely, I am, cannot so properly 
be entitled a prejudice. It is groundless indeed ; but thei 
in the very idea it precludes all ground, and separated fror 
the immediate consciousness loses its whole sense an< 
import. It is groundless ; but only because it is itself th 
ground of all other certainty. Now the apparent contradic 
tion, that the former position, namely, the existence of thing 
without us, which from its nature cannot be immediately 
certain, should be received as blindly and as independently 
of all grounds as the existence of our own being, the Trans 
cendental philosopher can solve only by the supposition, tha 
the former is unconsciously involved in the latter; that it i 
not only coherent but identical, and one and the same thiny 
with our own immediate self consciousness. To demonstrat 
this identity is the oflSce and object of his philosophy. 

If it be said, that this is idealism, let it be rememberei 
that it is only so far idealism, as it is at the same time, an( 
on that very account, the truest and most binding realism 
For wherein does the realism of mankind properly consist 
In the assertion that there exists a something without then] 
what, or how, or where they know not, which occasions th 
objects of their perception ? Oh no 1 This is neither con 
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natural nor universal. It is what a few have taught and 
learned in the schools, and which the many repeat without 
asking themselves concerning their own meaning. The 
realism common to all mankind is far elder and lies infinitely 
deeper than this hypothetical explanation of the origin of our 
perceptions, an explanation skimmed from the mere surface 
of mechanical philosophy. It is the table itself, which the 
man of common sense believes himself to see, not the phan- 
tom of a table, from which he may argumentatively deduce 
the reality of a table, which he does not see. If to destroy 
the reality of all, that we actually behold, be idealism, what 
can be more egregiously so, than the system of modern meta- 
physics, which banishes us to a land of shadows, surrounds 
us with apparitions, and distinguishes truth from illusion 
only by the majority of those who dream the same dream? 

asserted that the world was mad,” exclaimed poor Lee, 

“ and the world said, that I was mad, and confound them, 
they outvoted me.” 

It is to the true and original realism, that I would direct 
the attention. This believes and requires neither more nor 
less, than the object which it beholds or presents to itself, is 
the real and very object. In this sense, however much we 
may strive against it, we are all collectively born idealists, 
and therefore and only therefore are we at the same time 
realists. But of this the philosophers of the schools know 
nothing, or despise the faith as the prejudice of the ignorant 
vulgar, because they live and move in a crowd of phrases 
and notions from which human nature has long ago vanished. 
Oh, ye that reverence yourselves, and walk humbly with the 
divinity in your own hearts, ye are worthy of a better philo- 
sophy 1 Let the dead bury the dead, but do you preserve 
your human nature, the depth of which was never yet 
fathomed by a philosophy made up of notions and mere 
logical entities. 

In the third treatise of my Logosophia^ announced at the 
end of this volume, I shall give {Deo volenti)^ the demonstra- 
tions and constructions of the Dynamic Philosophy scienti- 
fically arranged. It is, according to my conviction, no other 
than the system of Pythagoras and of Plato revived and 
purified from impure mixtures. Doctrina per toi^ manm 
iradita tandem in vappam desiitl The science of arithmetic 
furnishes instances, that a rule may be useful in^ practical 
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authpn^tw’ particular purpose may be sufficiently 

j it has itself been fully 

Se -i/V® only it be rendered intelU- 

TW.5 w r ‘^®®° effected in the following 

me throjicrh rh ^ f ^11™^ readers, who are willing to accompany 
following chapter, in which the results wiU 
th/SS 1 deduction of the Imagination, and with it 
&ie aS ^ production and of genial criticism in the 

Thesis I 

re,nnn 5 oorrelative to being. Knowledge without a cor- 
fcl K ?° knowledge; if we know, there must 

be somewhat known by us. To know is in its very essence 
^ verb active. 

Thesis 1 1. 

“Otliate, that is, derived from some 
other truth or truths; or immediate and original. The latter 
as absolute, and its formula A. A.; the former is of de- 
Efr'mT certainty, and represented in the 

buSble to b' certainty, which adheres in A, is attri- 

,,^.‘^ 1 '^“ without a staple, from which all the - 
eriyed their stability, or a series without a first, has 
HoMi not inaptly allegorized, as a string of blind men, each 

before him, reaching far out of 
SJfoi 1,; r ^ without the least deviation in one 

straight line. It would be naturally taken for granted, that 
hCTe was a guide at the head of the file : what if it were, 
answered, No ! Sir, the men are without number, and infinite 
Dhndness supplies the place of sight ? 

qually inconceivable is a cycle of equal truths without a 
common and central principle, which prescribes to each its 
proper sphere m the system of science. That the absurdity 
immediately strike us, that it does not seem 
unimaginable, IS owing to a surreptitious act of the 
imagination, which, instinctively and without our noticing 
ccly fills up the intervening spaces, and con- 
\ ^ continuous 

- h' collectively the unity of their common 

oroit , but likewise supplies, by a sort oi subinteiligitur, the 

and cych 1 ^°'^®'^’ the movement harmonious 
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Thesis III. 

We arc to seek therefore for some absolute truth capable of 
comniunicalin*; to oilier positions a certainty, which it has 
not itself borrowed ; a truth self-grounded, unconditional and 
known by its own light. In short, we have to find a some- 
what wliich Ai', simidy because it is. In order to be such, it 
niust he one which is its own predicate, so far at least that all 
other norninal^ j)rc(lica,tcs must he modes and repetitions of 
itself. Its existence too must be such, as to preclude the 
possibility of retpiiring a cause or antecedent without an 
absurdity., 


That there can be but one such princi|)Ie, may be proved 
a prim; for were there two or more, each must refer to some 
oilier, by which its equality is affirmed ,; consequently neither 
would be self established, as the hypothesivS demands. And 
a poskrwri^ it will be proved by the principle itself when it 
is di.scovered, as involving univer.sal antecedence in its very 
conception. 

^SclIOIJXJM, If we affirm of a board that it is blue, the 
predicate (blue) is accidental, and not implied in the subject, 
board. ^ If we affirm of a circle that it is equi-radial, the pre- 
dicate indeed is implietl in the definition of the subject ; but 
the existence of tlm subject itself is contingent, and supposes 
botli a cause and a percipient. Tlia same reasoning will 
apply to the indefinite number of supposed indemonstrable 
truths exempted from the profane approach of philosophic 
investigation by the amiable beattie, and other less eloquent 
and not more profound inaugurators of common sense on the 
throne of philosojihy ; a fruitless attempt, were it only that 
itjs the twoTold function of philosophy to reconcile reason' 
with common sense, and to elevate common sense into 


reason. 


Tiiksis V, 


Such a principle cannot be any thino or object. Each 
thing is what it is in consequence of some other thing. An 
infimtt^ independent ^ is no less a contradiction, than 
an infinite circle or a sideless triangle. Besides a thing is 
that, which is capable of being an object which itself is not 


pThe of mft iibf<4oi6 thini Uuhimntiu nnim) ai ooiiher nnuit 

imtmdwuiuuMt w«Il m i«i uUor umitows for tfee fumltmentiil iwuiOtt of- 
» philosophic will hi iu Uii m Spinwism lu ihn iah- 

triatiio of my nogofophk. 
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the sole percipient But an ohjcci is iiP’u:u’i‘iv;ihle wiiho 

a subject as its antithesis. Omne 

supponit. 

But neither can the principh* he ituiiul in a Kubjt,;ci as 
subject, contra-distinguisiied fnnu an Ihr xmiaa)^ 

pempien^i a/i\^u!d in In In; foiu 

therefore neither in object nor suhji^et ?H'|Kiratcly, ai 

consequently, as no other third is it muhl ' 

found in that which is neither sulijina nnr nhjret <‘\eluhiv«.;: 
but which is the identity ot In ah, 

Thksis VL 

This principle, an<l no charaeltni'-.ed uiauile’as itself in t! 
Sum or 1 au; whieh^ I sladi herf^ltt'i iiidiseriuiinatt; 
express by the words spirit, selt, and sell MJnseioufinc.KS. i 
this, and in this alone, oiyect and suhvti, hcnuo, and kno 
ing, are identical, eadi involving uiui sufipiKang the oth< 
In other words, it is tk pnlijptn winch hcronies a snltject I 
the act of constructing itself ol'tji'clivdy fo iisclf ; but whii 
never is an object except for itr.df, aiiii only %o iar as by t| 
very same act it bectanes a sniqtan, may be describt 
therefore as a perpetual sidfduidiraiiten id mir anil the sail 
power into object and subject, which prrsiippoia* eiuth otlu 
and can exist only as 

Scholium. If a man be aslntil how hv hwtm that he i| 
he can only answer, sum i/uia sum. ^ Hut if (fbe alisolufena 
of this certainty Iraving been ailnnttril) he be again aska 
how he, the individual person, eaine to be, flicii in lehuit 
to the ground of his txtsimr, not Ut the ginmui of his km\ 
/edj^e of that existence, he might leply, ,inwi i/u(o Ikus rst^ 
still more philosophically, susu futa in iVc kum, 

[But if we elevate our coneepiion to tin* absiiluie self, tl 
great eternal I am, then the urineiple oi btang, and of kno 
ledge, of idea, and of leaiity ; ihe guiiind <d ttxislence, ai 
the ground of the knowleilge id’ exisleiicf', are alisolutti 
identical, Sum (/uia sum I am, hrt‘aiise I athrm myself 
be ; I affirm mysdf lo be, bcixiuse I am. 

i It in mast warthy af th*! in tl<i* Ijiki ifvrlui,* n *4 

to UHiivkl« 4 li; tmlreil in llm v#»y Stii ^♦•141:, IrlHiMli 

tijf ,*m«nc time f«:yip:iil#4 tim famlMiirntsil ftaili a,ll lU ■. | k nuiH rn 

cammentx with tho *ihw 4 ui®» h»y« 11a h*)*’*l , fhAt t**#'!*- t»i 

philosaphy, I ctintim htit ltt4i a* f ihr wi 

i/iu/, f^r m i/mi, m mil utlmitJilaf* ^rrMNit li»« Ws.i 

tibU of » drgtmktl In thf miinl m m mu| 
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Thesis VII. 

If then I know myself only through myself, it is con- 
tradictory to require any other predicate of self, but that of 
self-consciousness. Only in the self-consciousness of a spirit 
is there the required identity of object and of representa- 
tion ; for herein consists the essence of a spirit, that it is 
self-representative. If therefore this be the one only imme- 
diate truth, in the certainty of which the reality of our 
collective knowledge is grounded, it must follow that the 
spirit in all the objects which it views, views only itself. If 
this could be proved, the immediate reality of all intuitive 
knowledge would be assured. It has been shown, that a 
spirit is that, which is its own object, yet not originally 
an object, but an absolute subject for which all, itself 
included, may become an object. It must therefore be an 
act ; for every object is, as an object^ dead, fixed, incapable 
in itself of any action, and necessarily finite. Again the 
spirit (originally the identity of object and subject) must 
in some sense dissolve this identity, in order to be con- 
scious of it; fit alter et idem. But this implies an act, 
and it follows therefore that intelligence or self-conscious- 
ness is impossible, except by and in a will. The self- 
conscious spirit therefore is a will; and freedom must be 
assumed as a ground of philosophy, and can never be 
deduced from it. 

were a mere reproof to an impertinent question, I am what I am, which might be 
equally affirmed of himself by any existent being. 

The Cartesian Co^to ergo sum is objectionable, because either the Cogito\% used 
extra gradum, and then it is involved in the sum and is tautological ; or it is taken 
as a particular mode or dignity, and then it is subordinated to the sum ^s the species 
to the genus, or rather as a particular modification to the subject modified ; and not 
pre-ordinated as the arguments seem to require. For Cogito is Sum Cogiians. This 
IS clear by the inevidcnce of the converse. Cogitat, ergo est is true, because it is 
a mere application of the logical rule : Quieguid in ^enere est, est et in specie. Est 
{cogitans), ergo est. It is a cherry tree ; therefore it is a tree. But, est ergo cogitat, 
ia illogical : for guod est in specie, non necessario in genere est. It may be true, j 
hold it to be true, that guieguid vere est, est per veram sui affirmatioium ; but it » 
a derivative, not an immediate truth. Here then we have, by anticipation, the 
distinction between the conditional finite 1 (which, as known in distinct consciousness 
by occasion of experience, is called by Kant’s followers the empirical I) and the 
absolute I AM, and likewise the dependence or rather the inherence of the fomer in 
the latter ; in whom “we live, and move, and have our being,’* as St. Paul divinely 
asserts, differing widely from the Theists of the mechanic school (as Sir J . Newton, 
Locke, and others) who must say from whom we had our being, and with It life and 
the powers of life. 


F 
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Thksis vtn. 

Whatever in its origin is ot^jcctive, is likewise as such 
necessarily finite. Therdore, since t!u* is not 

originally an object, and as the sniper: exists in dniiikesis 
to "an object, the spirit pniujt urij,'nuilly Ik: ilnite. But 
neither can it be a subject wiilu)ui luKsening an object: 
and, as it is originally the identity v»r buih, it can be 
conceived neither as infinite luu’ hnitc* exclusively, but as 
the most original union of !n>th. In the existc‘nct;, in the 
reconciling, and the recurrence of thi. <'omra(iii:tion consists 
the process and mystery of imHinctiiCi uiui life. 

Thksis IX. 

This prindpium commune tssauH ft CtKinourndi^ as subsisting 
in a WILL, or primary act of st;ii duplieatien, is tin: mediate 
or indirect principle of every scienci:; hut it is the immediate 
and direct principle of the ulliniaU: ,stdt!ncc tilonc, le. of 
transcendental philosophy altjne. Ihu it niU!.t he nunembered 
that all these Tlieses refer stfiely to one of the two Polar 
Sciences, namely, to that which conum’nts*s with, and rigidly 
confines itself within, the subjective, itciving the objective 
(as far as it is exclusively objectivr) to natural plulosophy, 
which is its opposite pole. In in. vc:ry idea therefore as 
a systematic knowledge of our tsdlciiive* knowini;, {sdmtm 
sdentim) it involves the necessity of sunn* tmt: highest principle 
of knowing, as at once tlie -aHirre atui aertunpanying form 
in all particular acts of intellect and p(‘r<*t'|)!itui. d'his, it has 
been shown, can be found only in the! art and <woiution of 
self-consciousness. We are not iinrcuiftaling an alisolute 
pnmpmm essemd : for then, I adniii, many valiil o!)jet;tions 
ndght be started against our theoiy ; hut an abstduie //mi 
plum 11m rtxatll of IhiiIi the seterus’s, m their 

equatorial point, would he the ftrnu'iplr nt a tmal and urn 
divided piulo.sophy, as, for prudential nsemns, I h ive dmm 
to anticipate in the SMium lo 7‘iewn VL and the note 
subjoined. In //ther words, jihilfe.fjphy woulil pass into 
religion, and religion hetamte iiiclmave of phil(*sophy. We 
begin with the i mow msy,u\ in older tu end with the 
absolute 1 am. We proceed front the si-a.K, in yi<lcr to lose 
and find all self in Goij* 
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Thesis X 

The transt^(‘U(lcnlal philosopher does not inquire, what 
ultimate ground of our knowledge there may lie out of our 
knowing, but what is the last in our knowing itself, beyond 
which wf cannot pass, d'he principle of our knowing is 
sought within the sphere of our knowing. It must be some- 
thing therefore, whit'h can itself be known. It is asserted 
only, that tlui act of sclhconsciousness is for us the source 
and principle of all our possible knowledge. Whether 
abstracted from us there exists any thing higher and beyond 
this primary selbknowlng, which is for us the form of all our 
knowing must b<‘ decndtul by the result 

That the self-(tc)nsciousness is the fixed point, to which for 
us ail is mortised and annex(id, needs no further proof, But 
that the self-consciousness may be the modification of a 
higher form of heinf*;, f>erhaps of a higher consciousness, and 
this again of a yet higher, and so on in an infinite regressus; 
in short, that sclfconsciousnes.s may be itself something 
explicable into something, which must lie beyond the 
possibility of our krunvlialge, because the whole synthesis 
of our intelligence is first formed in and through the self- 
consciousness, does not at all concern us as transcendental 
pliilosophera. For to us, selfconsciousness is not a kind 
of teing, but a kind of hnmmng^ and that too the highest and 
farthest tliat exists for us. It may however be shown, and 
has in part already been shown in pages 137, 138, that even 
when the Objective is assumed as the first, we yet can never 
pass beyond the principle of selfconsciousness, Should we 
attempt it, we must !h; driven back from ground to ground, 
each of which would cease to be a ground the moment we 
pressed on it. We must be whirled down the gulf of an in- 
finite series. But this would make our reason baffle the end 
and purpose of all reason, namely, unity and system. Or we 
must break olT the series arbitrarily, and affirm an absolute 
something that is in and of itself at once cause and effect 
(causa sui)^ subject and object, or rather the absolute identity 
of both. But as this is inconceivable, except in a self- 
consciousncM, it follows* that even as natural philosophers 
we must arrive at the same principle from winch as transcen- 
dental philosophers we set out; that is, in a self consciousness 
in which the ^rimipium cssmii does not stand to the /nW- 
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pium cogmscendi in the relation of cause to effect, but both the 
one and the other are co-inherent and identical. Thus the true 
system of natural plulosophy places the sole reality of things 
in an absolute, which is at once causa sui et effectus ira.'rtjp 
auToroTO)/), vlhs lawoG— in the absolute identity of subject 
and object, which it calls nature, and which in its highest 
power is nothing else than self-conscious will or intelligence. 
In this_ sense the position of Malebranche, that we see all 
things in God, is a strict philosophical truth; and equally 
true is the assertion of Hobbes, of Hartley, and of their 
masters in ancient Greece, that all real knowledge supposes 
a prior sensation. For sensation itself is but vision na^ent, 
not the cause of intelligence, but intelligence itself revealed 
as an earlier power in the process of self-construction. 

Md/cap, fXaOL /loc' 
ndrcp, l\a$l fioL 
Et Trapd Kbfffxov^ 

BZ Trapd fioLpav 
TQy <rQy ^diyov I 

Bearing then this in mind, that intelligence is a self- 
development, not a quality supervening to a substance, we 
may abstract from all degree, and for the purpose of pliilo- 
sophic construction reduce it to kind, under the idea of an 
indestructible power with two opposite and counteracting 
forces, which by a metaphor borrowed from astronomy, we 
may call the centrifugal and centripetal forces. The intelli- 
gence in the one tends to ohjectize itself, and in the other to 
know itself in the object. ^ It will be hereafter my business 
to construct by a series of intuitions the progressive schemes, 
that must follow from such a power with such forces, till 
I arrive at the fulness of the human intelligence. For my 
present purpose, I assume such a power as my principle, 
in order to deduce from it a faculty, the generation, agency, 
and application of which form the contents of the ensuing 
chapter. 

In a, preceding page I have justified the use of technical 
terms in philosophy, whenever they tend to preclude confu- 
sion of thought, and when they assist the memory by the 
exclusive singleness of their meaning more than they may, 
for a short time, bewilder the attention by their strangeness. 
I trust, that I have not extended this privilege beyond the 
grounds on which I have claimed it j namely, the con- 
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veniency of the scholastic phrase to distinguish the kind 
from all degrcies, or rather to express the kind with the ab* 
straction of tlegiec, as h)r instance multeity instead of multi- 
tude; or secondly, for tlui sake of correspondence in sound 
in interdt^pc^ndenl or aiUilhetica! terms, as subject and 
object ; or lastly, to avoid the wearying recurrence of circum- 
locutions and dt^hniiions. dlius 1 shall venture to use 
foientr, in order to expritss a specific degree of a power, in 
imitation of th(‘ Algebraists. I have even hazarded the new 
verb tytenziate, with its derivatives, in order to express the 
combination or IransffT of powers. It is with new or unusual 
terms, as with piivil<‘gt‘S in courts of justice or legislature; 
there can be no leiptiinate privilege.^ where there already 
exists a positive law adequate to the purpose; and when 
there is ru^ law in e,xiiitenc(% the privilege is to l)e justified by 
its m'conhinvxi with the end, or final cause, of all law. Un- 
usual and new •ct)in<sl words are doul>tless an evil ; but vague- 
ness, conftisiun, and imperfect conveyance of our thoughts, 
arc a far grcsiter. isvetry system, which is under the neces- 
sity of using terms not fainiliarized by the metaphysics in 
fashion, will be d<*Hcrib<,;d as written in an unintelligible 
style, and the author must expect the charge of having sub- 
stituutd learned jargon for <tleur c<)nce|)tion ; while, according 
to the creed of tnir mod<jrn philosophers, nothing is deemed 
a clear conception, but what is representable by a distinct 
image. Thus t!\c comsavahle is reduced within the bounds 
of the picturable. ///>/<’ patet, qui fmt, ut cum irrepraesent- 
abile z/ impossibile Tuii:u ejusdem signijkatus halmmtur, 
murptus tarn conlinui, ipaim infiniti, a piurimis rejidaniur^ 
qutppc quorum, st‘cundum leges cognitionis intuitivxq reprm- 
seniaiio est impossiiniis. Qtmnquttm aukm harum e non pauds 
sdwiis expitmrum mtwnum^ pnmriim prioris, cat/s^m hie non 
gero^ maximi tamen mommtl rrit montdsse: gnmsslmo Hhs 
trrorc Iah\ qm tarn pemrsa argumentandi raiiom uiuniur. 
Qukquiii inim repugitat kgHms inkikdus eJ mtumts^ uiique tsi 
impossiinie ; quod autem^ mm raiionis purts sii ohjeetumf 
iegiims eogntitonis iniuiiivtt ttmtummodo non subest, non item* 
J\dm hie di\‘sensus inlfryiUuiiukm'^tusiuv^tiiL d intellectualcin, 
(quarum indoiem mox txponam^) nihil indigtiat^^ ms^ quas. 
mens ab int(tl!cctu acceptas fort ideas abstractas, illas in con- 
crete exsequi et in intuitus commutarc smpenumero non 
posse. Mm uukm reludmim subjectiva mendtur, ut plurl 
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mum^ repu^ananiiam aiu;uam incauios facik 

iimiiiinis, tpiiims mv,m 

kah7is, t/ui/ms ipsa rerum essentia ,vnfif:/fu^ 

Critics, whi>;irc uu^st re.uiy tu l^riite, thi^ rli.u;^: of {letianlry 
and uninte!ligil)ility» are the smeit apt tn uv'criouk the im- 
portant fact, that, Imsules the lanc,u,i;;e ut wunis, there a 
language of spirits {sfrmo and Uiat the former is 

<mly the veliicle of tlu* laUei. t 'on.;eptietuly tluur assiirauce 
that they do not umkr.slarui the pluhratpliie wriiie, ii\.stt/adof 
proving any thing agaittst the pluit>%i»p}iv\ nutv furnish an 
e<iual, and (arfen's /ars7us} even a .sfionp,(‘r piesumption 
against their own philosophic talern. 

Great indeed are the obstacles wluCi ;m English meta- 
physician has to eniSHititer. Atnone.si lii,; most respectable 
and intelligent judgt*s, there will be many wliii Imve devoted 
their attention exclusively to ihe in mem ns and interests of 
human life, and who Icing with thmii lu the |.H;rusai of a 
philosophic system an habitual avta^iiin |t> all speculations, 
the utility ami application td’ whii'h aiv not tnutient and 
inuiiediute. To these I Winihl itr the tirsf instance merely 
oppose art authority, which they ihcmsclvcs hold veneratde, 
that of Lord Bacon r nm imhU% X'knrur rxi\fiffhuuii^^ s$ 4 ni^ 
quarum in se nu/Ius tsi um$^ .\i ihuani ti imiimnt 

** Hence it h cif«r. ftnm wlm *'4n^e t. thp n*niin nl ilm Atid 

the inimite. They (ule, the h, wteatui 

the same tncMilng i aii*h tv» the seitauans rvMeftt*#*, tim nnsitm of 

thecwaimiou* »mi throahnite h nniH^anhk I *fn «m| mm nlrmitrtix the 

CJAWS® of these lUiWi, which nnt 4 frw *» h»i»*l» hmvfs pjapipf rn>ff<nftlly 

the farmer (the Jaw of cnntUnUfvl lint it J* vf the l4»:Kr9i uup*»eai»e tu aUmmmu 
the rciuier, that thtwe, whn aUnpt lu |wtVfOr4 ^ af »r^^uu|nj,;, ^ 

grievou** error. Whatever thr futtnai >!**’*"’» n^'Jriitfluulinj^aiithk 

reason k cnnfeiieUly httHtut theifi.^r Umi, h p th*'rrh»t« tmt amen, 

able to the forma of evi«Jenr«. it 4 » «n. #n ijf tnue in, 

tellcct. For thia t»f ilm th** infr’k- uml Oh>^ imt ire nf 

which I shall ptwmly lay njwiO pmvp* iiufte. Inti the nu»4 mtmn 

always atlaioaiely rritieicnt in the aiiU u^mham tnfy ajiitim't 

stmet imions 4«rivr4 fiom iht ifiirUet-t, |iui ifm wM* Ij || k 

ineU tnerelY suhjm’tiva (la. an ity m ih^ t aunr (4 n.anh »m* uhrn s»m«« f«r 

an tncongriiey or nn|wa**il)tl*tf In ih*^ Mhi^rt 0 wjU upancei 

the lucautiooi to riimake ihwIimliMliotn of the !oims*n Uh th# limits of (Wntri, 

w they really tiltt,** * 

I take thk txjw^iim to ohaptvf, that hf^tr ana *nsip«t Ivant mm% theieiw Intah 
tton.und the verb aaive {mmyn ,i«,, fat wht-'li w« have onkr- 

twnatply no «r»|«m4knt word, ea^haively h»i fh^i « ho h . m im »«<|Hi‘ 9 rnfi»t| In ijmce 
M»a ume. He tlreieforr cotiititemly atnl righlly p »*4to;ay of Inf^lhaual 

latiiitwns. But ai I »t« m» lUinioat# tmmn Im iha wf' tht % 

havcapvcrtetj to lii wi4w%ig«lfJ(L:ail«i, hr m ehlri ni«o%la«a ami m«ta- 

phyiicttiti, accoratijg to whom rosmiMehr'mta all tiuih* kitowii tu ui without* 

mmmm> 

h rom Kaai** Treatlia mmm4i ft migUigikHik ^fvmm ti Jf^aanWiii 
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There are others, whose prejudices are still more formid- 
able, inasmuch as they are grounded in their moral feelings 
and religious principles, which had been alarmed and shocked 
by the impious and pernicious tenets defended by Hume, 
Priestley, and the French fatalists or necessitarians ; some of 
whom had perverted metaphysical reasonings to the denial of 
the mysteries and indeed of all the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity; and others even to the subversion of all dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. I would request such 
men to consider what an eminent and successful defender of 
the Christian faith has observed, that true metaphysics are 
nothing else but true divinity, and that in fact the writers, 
who have given them such just offence, were sophists, who 
had taken advantage of the general neglect into which the 
science of logic has unhappily fallen, rather than meta- 
physicians, a name indeed which those writers were the first 
to explode as unmeaning. Secondly, I would remind them, 
that as long as there are men in the world to whom the 
oreavrov * is an instinct and a command from their own 
nature, so long will there be metaphysicians and metaphysical 
speculations ; that false metaphysics can be effectually 
counteracted by true metaphysics alone; and that if the 
reasoning be clear, solid and pertinent, the truth deduced 
can never be the less valuable on account of the depth from 
which it may have been drawn. 

A third class profess themselves friendly to metaphysics, 
and believe that they are themselves metaphysicians. They 
have no objection to system or terminology, provided it be 
the method and the nomenclature to which they have been 
familiarized in the writings of Locke, Hume, Hartley, 
Condillac, or perhaps Dr. Reid, and Professor Stewart. To 
objections from this cause, it is a sufficient answer, that one 
main object of my attempt was to demonstrate the va^e- 
ness or insufficiency of the terms used in the metaphysical 
schools of France and Great Britain since the revolution, 
and that the errors which I propose to attack cannot 
subsist, except as they are concealed behind the mask of a 
plausible and indefinite nomenclature. 

But the worst and widest impediment still remains. It 
is the predominance of a popular philosophy, at once the 
counterfeit and the mortal enemy of all true and manly 
metaphysical research. It is that corruption, introduced by 
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certain immethodical aphorisming eclectics, who, dismissing 
not only all system, but all logical connection, pick and 
choose whatever is most plausible and showy; who select 
whatever words can have some semblance of sense attached 
to them without the least expenditure of thought: in short 
whatever may enable men to talk of what they do not 
understand, with a careful avoidance of every thing that 
might awaken ^ them to a moment’s suspicion of theii 
ignorance. This alas ! is an irremediable disease, for it 
brings with it, not so much an indisposition to any par- 
ticular system, but an utter loss of taste and faculty for all 
system and for all philosophy. Like echoes that beget each 
other amongst the mountains, the praise or blame of such 
men rolls in volleys long after the report from the original 
blunderbuss. Sc^ticLcticis est pottus cottio conscttstis t 
ti tamen {quod pesstmum ^st) pusillanimitas ista non sint 
arroganiia et fasiidio se 

I shall now proceed to the nature and genesis of the 
Imagination ; but I must first take leave to notice, that after 
a more accurate perusal of Mr. Wordsworth’s remarks on 
the Imagination, in his preface to the new edition of his 
poems, ^ I find that my conclusions are not so consentient 
with his as, I confess, I had taken for granted. In an 
article contributed by me to Mr. Southey’s Omniana, On the 
soul and tts organs of sense ^ are the following sentences. 
“These (the human faculties) I would arrange under the 
different senses and powers : as the eye, the ear, the touch, 
&c. ; ^ the imitative power, voluntary and automatic ; the 
imagination, or shaping and modifying power; the fancy, or 
the aggregative and associative power ; the understanding, 
or the regulative, substantiating and realizing power; the 
speculative reason, vis theoretica et scientifica, or the power 
by which we_ produce or aim to produce unity, necessity, 
and universality in all our knowledge by means of principles 
a priori the will, or practical reason; the faculty of choice 
{Germanke, Willktihr) and (distinct both from the moral 

i Baconis de Verulam, Novum Organum. 

Tms plirpe, a is in common, most grossly misunderstood, and an 

absurdity burdened on it, which it does not deserve. By knowledge a Priori^ we 
do not that we can know anything previously to experience, which would 

terms ; but that having once known it by occasion of experience 
\taat IS, something acting upon us from without) we then know, that it must have 
pre-existed, or the experience itself would have been impossible. By experience only 
1 know, that 1 have eyes ; but then my reason convinces me, that I must hare had 

eyes in order to the experience. 
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will and the choice,) the sensation of volition, which I have 
found reason to include under the head of single and double 
touch. ’ To this, as far as it relates to the subject in ques- 
tion, namely the words {the aggregative and associative power) 
Mr. Wordsworth’s “ objection is only that the definition is 
too general. To aggregate and to associate, to evoke and 
to combine, belong as well to the Imagination as to the 
Fancy.” I reply, that if, by the power of evoking and com- 
bining, Mr. Wordsworth means the same as, and no more 
than, I meant by the aggregative and associative, I continue 
to deny, that it belongs at all to the Imagination ; and 
I am disposed to conjecture, that he has mistaken the co- 
presence of Fancy with Imagination for the operation of 
the latter singly. A man may work with two very different 
tools at the same moment \ each has its share in the work, 
but the work effected by each is distinct and different. 
But it will probably appear in the next chapter, that deem- 
ing it necessary to go back much further than Mr. Words- 
worth’s subject required or permitted, I have attached a 
meaning to both Fancy and Imagination, which he had not 
in view, at least while he was writing that preface. He will 
judge. Would to Heaven, I might meet with many such 
readers ! I will conclude with the words of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor : “ He to whom all things are one, who draweth all 
things to one, and seeth all things in one, may enjoy true 
peace and rest of spirit” ^ 


CHAPTER XIII 

On the imagination, or esemplastic power 

O Adam, One Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 

If not deprav’d from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 

Endued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and, in things that live, of life ; 

But more refin’d, more spiritous and pure, 

As nearer to him plac’d, or nearer tending, 

Each in their several active spheres assign’d, 

Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportion’d to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 

II 1 Jer. Taylor'i Via Pact's. 
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More aery : last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes : flowers and their fruit, 

Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublim’d, 

To vital spirits aspire : to ammal: 

To intellectual I — give both life and sense, 

Fancy and understanding ; whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 

Discursive or intuitive,^ 

“Sane si res corporales nil nisi materiale continerent, verissime 
dicerentur in fiuxu consistere, neque habere substantiale quicquam, 
quemadmodum et Platonici olim recte agnovere. 

“ Hinc igitur, prater pure mathematica et phantasiae subjecta, collegi 
qumdam metaphysica solaque mente perceptibilia, esse admittenda ; 
et massa materiali principium quoddam superius et, ut sic dicam, 
fcrmale addendum : quandoquidem omnes veritates rerum corporearum 
ex solis axiomatibus logisticis et geometricis, nempe de magno et parvo, 
toto et parte, figura et situ, colligi non possint ; sed alia de causa et 
effectu, actioneque et passione, accedere debeant, quibus ordinis rerum 
rationes salventur* Id principium rerum, an iyreXexelay an vim appelle- 
mus, non refert, modo meminerimus, per solam Virium notionero 
intelligibiliter explicari.”^ 

‘Zb^ofiat yoepujy 
Kpvcpiay 

X(fp€i TI MESON 
Ov Karaxv^by.^ 


Des Cartes, speaking as a naturalist, and in imitation of 
Archimedes, said, give me matter and motion and I will con- 
struct you the universe. We must of course understand him 
to have meant ; I will render the construction of the universe 
intelligible. In the same sense the transcendental philosopher 
says; grant me a nature having two contrary forces, the one 
of which tends to expand infinitely, while the other strives to 
apprehend ox find itself in this infinity, and I will cause the 
world of intelligences with the whole system of their repre- 
sentations^ to rise up before you. Every other science pre- 
supposes intelligence as already existing and complete : the 
philosopher contemplates it in its growth, and as it were 
represents its history to the mind from its birth to its 
maturity. 

The venembie sage of Koenigsberg has preceded the 
march of this^ master-thought as an effective pioneer in his 
ess^ on the introduction of negative quantities into philo- 
Published 17^3* l^his he has shown, that instead 


^ Par. Lost, 

J Leibnitz. ^ p. 53._ 

» Synesii Episcop. Hymn. III. 1 . 331, 


Book V. 1 . 460. 

Op. T. n. p. fi. p. 53.-.T. 


III. p. 332. 
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of assailing the science of mathematics by metaphysics, as 
Berkeley did in his Analyst, or of sophisticating it, as Wolf 
did, by the vain attempt of deducing the first principles of 
geometry from supposed deeper grounds of ontology, it 
behoved the metaphysician rather to examine whether the 
only province of knowledge, which man has succeeded in 
erecting into a pure science, might not furnish materials, 
or at least hints, for establishing and pacifying the unsettled, 
warring, and embroiled domain of philosophy. An imitation 
of the mathematical method had indeed been attempted with 
no better success than attended the essay of David to wear 
the armour of Saul. Another use however is possible and of 
fax greater promise, namely, the actual application of the 
positions which had so wonderfully enlarged the discoveries 
of geometry, mutatis mutandis^ to philosophical subjects. 
Kant having briefly illustrated the utility of such an attempt 
in the questions of space, motion, and infinitely small 
quantities, as employed by the mathematician, proceeds to 
the idea of negative quantities and the transfer of them to 
metaphysical investigation. ■ Opposites, he well observes, are 
of two kinds, either logical, that is, such as are absolutely 
incompatible; or real, without being contradictory. The 
former he denominates Nihil negativum irreprmsentahile^ the 
connection of which produces nonsense. A body in motion 
is something — Aliquid cogitahile ; but a body, at one and the 
same time in motion and not in motion, is nothing, or, at 
most, air articulated into nonsense. But a motory force of 
a body in one direction, and an equal force of the same body 
in an opposite direction is not incompatible, and the result, 
namely, rest, is real and representable. For the purposes of 
mathematical calculus it is indifferent which force we term 
negative, and which positive, and consequently we appropriate 
the latter to that, which happens to be the principal object 
in our thoughts. Thus if a man^s capital be ten and his 
debts eight, the subtraction will be the same, whether we 
call the capital negative debt, or the debt negative capital. 
But in as much as the latter stands practically in reference to 
the former, we of course represent the sum as io-8. It is 
equally clear that two equal forces acting in opposite direc- 
tions, both being finite and each distinguished from the 
other by its direction only, must neutralize or reduce each 
other to inaction. Now the transcendental philosophy de- 
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More aery : last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes : flowers and their firuit, 

Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublim’d, 

To vital spirits aspire : to animal: 

To intellectual I — give both life and sense, 

Fancy and understanding ; whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being. 

Discursive or intuitive.^ 

**Sane si res corporales nil nisi materiale continerent, verissime 
dicerentur in fiuxu consistere, neque habere substantiale quicquam, 
quemadmodum et Platonic! olim recte agnovere. 

Hinc igitur, praeter pure mathematica et phantasise subjecta, collegi 
qusedam metaphysica solaque mente perceptibilia, esse admittenda: 
et massse materiali principium quoddam superius et, ut sic dicam, 
formale addendum : quandoquidem omnes veritates rerum corporearum 
ex soIis axiomatibus logisticis et geometricis, nempe de magno et parvo, 
toto et parte, figura et situ, colligi non possint ; sed alia de causa et 
eflectu, actioneque et passione, accedere debeant, quibus ordinis rerum 
rationes salventur. Id principium rerum, an an vim appelle- 

mus, non refert, modo meminerimus, per solam Virium notionem 
intelligibiliter explicari.’’^* 

yoepQy 
Kpv^lap rd^Lv- 
Xtppei TIMESOK 
Ou KaraxyOdv. ^ 


Des Caetes, speaking as a naturalist, and in imitation of 
Archimedes, said, give me matter and motion and I will con- 
Struct you the universe. We must of course understand him 
to have meant ; I will render the construction of the universe 
intelligible. In the same sense the transcendental philosopher 
says; grant me a nature having two contrary forces, the one 
of which tends to expand infinitely, while the other strives to 
^PP^^^^nd ox Ji?td itself in this infinity, and I will cause the 
world of intelligences with the whole system of their repre- 
sentations^ to rise up before you. Every other science pre- 
supposes intelligence as already existing and complete : the 
philosopher contemplates it in its growth, and as it were 
represents its history to the mind from its birth to its 
maturity. 

The venerable sage of Koenigsberg has preceded the 
march of this^ master-thought as an effective pioneer in his 
ess^ on the introduction of negative quantities into philo 
published 1763* ^bis he has shown, that instead 
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?:an4s; (ml, that ?wi> furies Nijnahl hr roiirthvcd which 

f\irh t^lhrr hy thru' rs:if!utiul jiutuif;; nc)l only not 
iit_ fuiism^arncf.^ uf ih,* ar*cult‘nial aiirrti.ui uf <\u!h, Imt as 
pHiH alU!iu*r:iinn uay» as thr primau U.m-'n; ihjiu which 
thr tsniilitiou;. (It all pussihlc ciiuH'auns atft iinivativc and 
ilrhncihlr ; ’nvuinlly, ihait t!u*sr fuirrs shuulii he assumed to 
iH‘^buth alike iiUitiitrjHnljulikr imleHliuetihle. llic problem 
ttih thofi hr Ui (lisfi>vri' iIm* result ut paKiuei uf two such 
loavs^^as distiuguishai tumi the leaiU id iUmr forces which 
are ;uhI detivr their dilleieuct* -adclv frora the (dreum. 

Maui‘cut theii diieeliun. When we !ia\r toi uted a scheme 
tn otitline of dusse twodtlfeunU kinds ui force, and of their 
tliinuent I’msujtii* hy tlic pmeess nt disrunave r(*as<uung, it will 
then H main tor us to elevate the /Vid fnna riolional lu actual 
lb conunnphiting inluitively this one power with its two in’ 
he.nmi iiidestuictihle yet counO im ling and the results 

or to which their iniei pmetration gives exisieuce 

in me living pfinripU: and in the pnaams rt oiu owr^seif- 
€iicavritiiiM.ir:sm fly what iri4rurnen,i this is possible the 
solutjon itsell^will tlisctn'er, at thr s;nnc time that it will 
rm <* 4 ! to and tiU' M'liouj it is |it>ssdj|e, vfftfiM ^tiSi'Ufftus 

rwerc llien- i.n a phibsoplut* no less than a iHHtlic genius, 
wliitji IS dinemu ed Iroia the highest petfeeiion of talent 
not hv drgiee Init hy kind. ' 

The ('ountenuahui then of the two assunuHl forces does 
not d^’pimd on Uadi mmuing from opposite directions ; the 
power winch ;u:ts in them \% indrsiuietihle , it is tlicreforc 
UiMluusubly redmllieau, and as sonuahing nuist be the 
result ot these two both alike infiiiile, and both alike 

imlestiuclihle ; and as rest or nrutrali/alicm cannot be this 
resuU ; tm other eonreplHm i?i fiossibh% hut that the product 
muM^he a ferfmm *i/i*/Wa; or itniir generathm, Come- 
t|ueiilly this eoneeptiofs is nrcessaiy. Now this krfmm 
mh'^msi cair he nt# other than an inter pencifation of the 
counteracting powers^ partakitrg ol hotic 

Thus far had ihe work been transcrihrd for the press, 
when^ 1 received the following letier from a friend, whose 
practical judgmciu I have had ample reastm to estimate and 
revere, and wlnmo iiihI srnaihility preclude all the 
accuses which my selfdove might fw^iibly have prompted 
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me to set up in plea against the decision of advisers of equal 
good sense, but with less tact and feeling. 

^'^Dear Q 

“ You ask my opinion concerning your Chapter on the 
Imagination^ both as to the impressions it made on myself^ and 
as to those which I think it will make on the Public, i^e. that 
part of the public^ who^ from the title of the work and from its 
forming a sort of introduction to a volume of poems, are likely 
to constitute the great majority of your readers, 

^^As to myself and stating in the first place the effect on my 
understanding, your opinions and method of argument were 
not only so new to me^ but so directly the reverse of all I had 
ever been accustomed to consider as truth, that even if I had 
comprehended your premises sufficiently to have admitted them, 
and had seen the necessity of your conclusions, I should still 
have been in that state of mind, which in your note in 
Chap. IV. you have so ingeniously evolved, as the antithesis to 
that in which a man is, when he makes a bull. In your own 
words, I should have felt as if I had been standing on my head. 

^^The effect on my feelings, on the other hand, I cannot better 
represent, than by supposing myself to have known only our 
light airy modern chapels of ease, and then for the first time to 
have been placed, and left alone, in one of our largest G-othtc 
cathedrals in a gusty moonlight night of autumn. 'HcfW in 
glimmer, and now in gloom ; ’ often in palpable darkness not 
without a chilly sensation of terror ; then suddenly emerging 
into broad yet visionary lights with coloured shadows of fan- 
tastic shapes, yet all decked with holy insignia and mystic 
symbols ; and ever and anon coming out full upon pictures and 
stone-work images of great men, with whose names J was 
familiar, but which looked upon me with countenances and an 
expression, the most dissimilar to all I had been in the habit of 
connecting with those names. Those whom I had been taught 
to venerate as almost super-human in magnitude of intellect, 
I found perched in little fret-work niches, as grotesque dwarfs; 
while the grotesques, in my hitherto belief, stood guarding the 
high altar with all the characters of apotheosis. In short, 
what I had supposed substances were thinned away inU 
shadows, while everywhere shadows were deepened into suJy 

stances . substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 

For each seem’d either 1 
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Yet aftir all, / coidd not but reheat the tines mi/-), 
quoted from a AfS. foem of your own /« X 

xif A/S”;s 

A f„u jl“ TT A" Orphic t»Ie iatienl, 

To a sltan^ire music chanted 1 * 

“i)V assured^ however, that I look forwari , 

your ^reat book on the 

i toil} doty 

tke dark 

'‘^'^^^A^redjlashes'lZ 

fiositL'Ttw£[„i”Z'fdvd''^ ^ oot 

tke Chapter from t/u hrSitrf ^^tvitkdrau, 

announced treatises on the X r ' oeiente tt for your 

Man and Left ZZ t communicative intellect in 

the present Ckahter T sL elfZL ^ understand 

and yet not enouoh ^ V . you have done too much, 

iooks {if I JL feStf ^cmaim, 

fragments of the winding stehsZZ the 

Secondly, « still strower ^armmenf ( ft”/ 'Z 
win be more foreihl, wf f ^ ^ 
have both right a/d reason to emflaS i/tmZfff? fZ 

hundred pfts wfl L 

of the work ■’ and , 7 ,{r ^ Z df fatly increase the exhense 
Pja„d mtp,yh„f, 

For who, he might tffly fbseX J fJ f f^Potthon on him. 

ft, “My Literfry Yrdf Jl^XtmJfZifhf 

duciorf to a volume af puh/ished too as intro- 

or even conjectured I anticipated, 
holds the sfme fflatifn 

/I. Plaif! TZmb flL 7/TZ" ^^otinus 

of metaphysical disquisition iZvotZf ^ 

p-'d ^ u,Lci:7fffftmfZZK 
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inknsting and instruciwe U many to whose unprepared minds 
your spculaiions on the esemfiastic power would be utterly 
unintelligible, Be assured^ if you do publish this Chapter 
in the present work^ you will be reminded of Bishop Berkeley s 
Siris, announced as an Bssay on Tar-water^ which beginning 
^with Bar ends with the Trinity^ the omne scibile forming the 
interspace, I say in the present work. In that greater work 
to which you have de7'oted so many years^ and study so intense 
and various^ it will be in its proper place. Your prospectus 
will ham described and announced both its contents and their 
nature ; and if any persons purchase it,, who feel no interest in 
the subjects of which it treats, they will have themselves only 

to blame, , . , ^ 

“ I could add to these arguments one derived from pecuniary 
motives, and particularly from the probable effects on the sale of 
your present publication ; but they would weigh little with you 
compared with the preceding. Besides, / have long observed, 
that arguments drawn from your own personal interests more 
often act on you as narcotics than as stimulants, and that in 
money concerns you have some small portion of pig-nature in 
your moral idiosyncrasy, and, like these amiable creatures, must 
occasionally be pulled backward from the boat in order to make 
you enter it All success attend you, for if hard thinking and 
‘hard reading are merits, you have deserved it 

Your affectionate, 

In consequence of this very judicious letter, which pro- 
duced complete conviction on my mind, I shall content 
myself for the i)rescnt with stating the main result of the 
chapter, wliich I have reserved for that future publication, 
a detailed prospectus of which the reader will find at the close 
of the second volume. 

The Imagination then I consider either as primary, or 
secondary. The primary Imagination I hold to be the living 
power and prime agent of all human perception, and as a 
repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in 
the infinite I am, llie secondary Imagination I consider as 
an echo of the former, co-existing with the ' conscious will, 
yet still as identical with the primary in the kind of its 
agency, and differing only in degree, and in the mode of its 
operation. It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to re- 
create : or where this process is rendered impossible, yet still 
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at all events it struggles to idealize and to unify. It is essen- 
tially vital, even as all objects {as objects) are essentially'fixed' 

and dead. ^ ^ 

I ancy, 00 the contrary, has no other counters to plav 
^ith, but fixities and definites. The fancy is indeed no 
other than a mode of memory emancipated from iiie order of 
time and space ; while it is blended with, and modified by 
that empirkai phenomenon of the will, which we express by 
the word Choice. But equally with the ordinary memory the 
Fancy must receive all its materials ready made from the law 
of association. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Occasion of the Lyrical Ballads, and the objects originally proposed- 
Preface to the second edition— The ensuing controversy, its causes 
and acrimony —Philosophic definitions of a Poem and !h>etrv with 
scholia. ' ^ 

During the first year that Mr. Wordsworth and I were neigh- 
bours, our conversations turned frequently on the two car- 
dinal points of poetry, the power of exciting the sympathy of 
the reader by a faithful adherence to the truth of nature, and 
the power of giving the interest of novelty by the modi’fying 
colours of imagination. The sudden charm, which accideuls 
of light and shade, which moon-light or sunset diffused over 
a known and familiar landscape, appeared to represent the 
practicability of combining both. These are the jioetry of 
nature. The thought suggested itself— (to which of us 1 do 
not recollect)— that a senes of poems might be composed of 
two sorts. In the one, the incidents and agents were to be, 
in part at least, supernatural ; atid the excellence aimed at 
was to consist in the interesting of the affections by the 
dramatic truth of such emotions, as would naturally accom- 
pany such situations, supposing them real. And real in this 
sense they have been to every human being who, from what- 
ever source of delusion, has at any time believed himself 
under supernatural agency. For the second class, subjects 
were to be chosen from ordinary life; the characters and 
incidents were to be such as will he found in every village 
and its vicinity, where there is a meditative and feeling mind 
to seek after them, or to notice them, when they present 
themselves. 
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In this idea originated the plan of the Lyrical Ballads ; 
in which it was agreed, that my endeavours should be 
directed to persons and characters supernatural, or at least 
romantic; yet so as to transfer from our inward nature a 
human interest and a semblance of truth sufficient to pro- 
cure for these shadows of imagination that willing suspension 
of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith. 
Mr. Wordsworth, on the other hand, was to propose to him- 
self as his object, to give the charm of novelty to things of 
every day, and to excite a feeling analogous to the super- 
natural, by awakening the mind’s attention to the lethargy of 
custom, and directing it to the loveliness and the wonders of 
the world before us ; an inexhaustible treasure, but for which, 
in consequence of the film of familiarity and selfish iaulic aviCc, 
we have eyes, yet see not, ears that hear not, and iiearii, ihni 
neither led nor underiiiand. 

Vuih this View I wrote The Ancient Mariner, and was 
preparing among other poems, The Dark Ladie, and the 
Christabel, in which I should have more nearly realized my 
ideal, than I had done in my first attempt. But Mr. Words- 
worth’s industry had proved so much more successful, and 
the number of his poems so much greater, that my com- 
positions, instead of forming a balance, appeared rather 
an interpolation of heterogeneous matter. Mr. Wordsworth 
added two or three poems written in his own character, in 
the impassioned, lofty, and sustained diction, which is char- 
acteristic of his genius. In this form the Lyrical Ballads 
were published ; and were presented by him, as an experi- 
ment, whether subjects, which from their nature rejected the 
usual ornaments and extra-colloquial style of poems in 
general, might not be so managed in the language of or- 
dinary life as to produce the pleasurable interest, which it is 
the peculiar business of poetry to impart. To the second 
edition he added a preface of considerable length ; in which, 
notwithstanding some passages of apparently a contrary 
import, he was understood to contend for the extension of 
this style to poetry of all kinds, and to reject as vicious and 
indefensible all phrases and forms of speech that were not 
included in what he (unfortunately, I think, adopting an 
equivocal expression) called the language of real life. From 
this preface, prefixed to poems in which it was impossible to 
deny the presence of original genius, however mistaken 
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its direction might bo deemed, arose the whole long-continued 
controversy. For from the conjunction of perceived power 
with su[)j)o.sed heresy 1 explain the inveteracy and in some 
instances, 1 grieve to say, the acrimonious passions with 
which the controversy has been conducted by the assailants 
Had Mr. Wordsworth’s iroems been the silly, the childish 
things, which they were for a long time described as being' 
had they been really distingui.shed from the compositions of 
other poets merely by meanness of language and inanity 
of thought ; had they indeed contained nothing more than 
what is found in the parodies and pretended imitations 
of them : they must have sunk at once, a dead weight, into 
the slough of oblivion, and have dragged the preface along 
with thetn. But year after year increasetl the number of 
Mr. U’ordsworth’s tidmircrs. They were found too not in the 
lower classes of the reading public, but chidly among young 
men_ of _ strong sensibility and meditative minds; and their 
admiration (inflamed perhaps in some tiegree by opposition) 
was distingui.shed by its intensity, I migh't .almost say," by its 
religious fervour. These facts, and the intellectual energy of 
the autlior, which was more or less consciously felt, where it 
was outwardly and oven boisterously denied, meeting with 
sentiments of aversion to his ojiinions, and of alarm at their 
consequences, produced an eddy of criticism, which would of 
itself have borne up the poems by the violence with which it 
whirled them round and round. With many p.arts of this 
preface in the .sense attributed to them and which the words 
undoubtedly seem to authorize, I never concurred ; but on 
the contrary objected to them :is errotu;ous in jiririciple, and 
as contradictory (in appearance at least) both to other parts 
ol the same preface, and to the author’s own practice in the 
greater part of the poems them,selves. Mr. Wordsworth 
ill his recent collection has, I find, degraded this prefatory 
disquisition to the end of his seeaind volume, to be read 
or not at the reader’s choice. But he has not, as far as I 
can discover, announced any change in his itoclic creed. At 
all events, considering it as the sotiree of a controversy, 
in which I have been honoured more th.an I deserve by the 
frequent conjunction of my name with his, I think it ex- 
pedient to declare once for all, in what points 1 coincide 
with the opinions supported in that preface, and in what 
points I altogether differ. But in order to render myself 
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Intelligible I must previously, in as few words as possible, 

explain niy views, lirst, of a Poem ; and secondly, of Poetry 
itself, in kind, and in essence. 

The office of [ihilosophical disquisition consists in just 
distinction ; wliile it is the privilege of the philosopher to 
preserve himself constantly aware, that distinction is not 
division. In order to ohtaiti ade(|uate notions of any truth, 
we must intellectually sc{)aratc its distinguishable parts; 
and this is the tijchnical process of philosophy. But having 
so done, we must then restore them in our conceptions to 
the unity, in whic'h they actually co-exist ; and this is the 
result of philoso{)hy. A poetn contains the same elements 
as a prose composition ; the difference therefore must con- 
sist in a different combination of them, in consequence of 
a different object being proposed. According to the differ- 
ence of the object will be tlie difference of the combination. 
It is possible, that the object may be merely to facilitate 
the recollection of any p,iven facts or c)l>servations by artificial 
arrangement; anti tlui ct)mposition will be a poem, merely 
because it is distinguished from prose by metre, or by 
rhyme, or by botli conjointly. In tins, the lowest sense, 
a man might attribuUj the name of a poem to the well- 
known enumeratirm of the days in the several months; 

ll'iitty tlays hath September, 

April, Jtine, ami November/* ^c* 

and others of tluj same class and purpose. And as a par- 
ticular pleasure is fouml in anticipating the recurrence of 
sounds and (piantities, all compositions that have this charm 
super^added, whatever l>c their contents, may be entitled 
poems. 

So much for the superficial form* A difference of object 
and contents supplie.s an additional ground of distinction. 
The immediate pur^jose may be the communication of 
truths; cither of truth absolute and demonstrable, as in 
works of s(ueiu:e ; or of facts eKpericnced at\d rc<u:)rded, as 
in history. Pleasure, and that of the highttst and most per- 
manent kind, inay result from the attainment of the end; 
but it is not itself the immediate end. ^In other works the 
communication of pleasure may be the immediate purpose; 
and though truth, either moral or intellectual, ougl^t to be 
the ultimate end, yet tins will distinguish the character of 
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the author, not the class to which the work belongs. Blest 
indeed is that state of society, in which tlie immediate 
purpose would be baffled by the perversion of the proper 
ultimate end ; in which no charm of diction or imagery 
could exempt the Bathyllus even of an Anacreon, or the 
Alexis of Virgil, from disgust and avt‘rsion ! 

But the communication of pleasure may he the immediate 
object of a work not metrically composcil : and that object 
may have !>een in a high d<.jgree attained, as in novels and 
romances. Would then the mere supca-adtlition of metre, 
with or without rhyme, entitle these to the name of poems? 
The answer is, that nothing can permanently please, which 
does not contain in itself the reason wliy it is so, and not 
otherwise. If metre be superadtled, all other parts must 
be made consonant with it. llHisy must In; such, as to 
justify the perpetual and distinct attention 10 each part, 
which an exact correspondent rttc.urriuu'c of accent and 
sound are calculated to excite, 'rhe fmal definition then, 
so deduced, may be thus worded. A po<an is that species 
of composition, which is opposed to works of science, by 
proposing for its mmediafe ol>ject jilcasurc, not truth; and 
from all other species— (having M/k ohjcot in common with 
it)— it is discriminated by proposing to itstdf such delight 
from the as is compatible with a distinct gratification 
from each component part 

Controversy is not seldom ex<ut€d in consequence of the 
disputants attaching each a different meaning to the same 
word; and in few in.stances has this been more striking, 
than in disputes concerning the present suhjec't If a man 
chooses to call every composition a poem, which is rhyme, 
or measure, or both, 1 must leave his opinion uncontro- 
verted. The distinction is at least comfjctcnt to characterize 
the writer^s intention. If it were subjoined, that the whole 
is likewise entertaining or affecting, m a talc, or as a series 
of interesting reflections, I of course admit tliis as another 
fit ingredient of a poenn and an additional mtirit. But if 
the . dehnition sought for be that of a poem, I 

answer, it^must be one, the parts of which muuially support 
and explain each other ; all in their pritporlion harmonizing 
with, and supporting the purpose and known influences of 
metrical arrangement. The philotiO|diic critic's all ages 
coincide with the ultimate judgment of til countries, ia 
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equally denying the praises of a just poem, on the one hand, 
to a series of striking lines or distiches, each of which, 
absorbing the whole attention of the reader to itself, becomes 
disjoined from its context, and forms a separate whole, 
instead of a harmonizing part ; and on the other hand, to 
an unsustained composition, from which the reader collects 
rapidly the general result unattracted by the component 
parts. The reader should be carried forward, not merely or 
chiefly by the mechanical impulse of curiosity, or by a rest^ 
less desire to arrive at the final solution ; but by the pleasure- 
able activity of mind excited by the attractions of the 
journey itself. Like the motion of a serpent, which the 
Egyptians made the emblem of intellectual power ; or like 
the path of sound through the air; — at every step he pauses 
and half recedes, and from the retrogressive movement 
collects the force which again carries him onward. Pracipi- 
iandus est liber spiriius^ says Petronius most happily. The 
epithet, liber y here balances the preceding verb; and it is 
not easy to conceive more meaning condensed in fewer 
words. 

But if this should be admitted as a satisfactory character 
of a poem, we have still to seek for a definition of poetry. 
The writings of Plato, and Jeremy Taylor, and Burnet's 
Theory of the Earth, furnish undeniable proofs that poetry 
of the highest kind may exist without metre, and even with- 
out the contradistinguishing objects of a poem. The first 
chapter of Isaiah — (indeed a very large portion of the whole 
book) — is poetry in the most emphatic sense ; yet it would 
be not less irrational than strange to assert, that pleasure, 
and not truth was the immediate object of the prophet. In 
short, whatever specific import we attach to the word, 
Poetry, there will be found involved in it, as a necessary 
consequence, that a, poem of any length neither can be, nor 
ought to be, all poetry. Yet if an harmonious whole is to be 
produced, the remaining parts must be preserved in keeping 
with the poetry ; and this can be no otherwise effected than 
by such a studi^ selection and artificial arrangement, as will 
partake of one, though not a peculiar property of poetry. 
And this again can be no other than the property of exciting 
a more continuous and equal attention than the language of 
prose aims at, whether colloquial or written. 

My own conclusions on the nature of poetry, in the 
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art to nature ; the manner to the matter ; Lid <>«r 

s>ir John Davits observes of the soul {ami his words mw 
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mtivcrsnl kimds ; 

cf m iitmrs rmmts ami /afa 

Simi smsa /. a«r mlfl 
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Finally, Good Sense is the Body of poetic genius, Fancy 
its Drapery, Motion its Life, and Imagination the Soul that 
is everywhere, and in each ; and forms all into one graceful 
and intelligent whole. 


CHAPTER XV 


The specific symptoms of poetic power elucidated in a critical analysis of 
Shakespeare’s Vknus and Adonis, and Rape of Lucrbcb. 


In the application of these principles, to purposes of practical 
criticism, as employed in the appraisement of works more or 
less imperfect, I have endeavoured to discover what the 
qualities in a poem are, which may be deemed promises and 
specific symptoms of poetic power, as distinguished from 
general talent determined to poetic composition by accidental 
motives, by an act of the will, rather than by the inspiration 
of a genial and productive nature. In this investigation, 
I could not, I thought, do better, than keep before me 
the earliest work of the greatest genius, that perhaps human 
nature has yet produced, our myriad-minded'^ Shakespeare. 
I mean the Vknus and Adonis, and the Lucrece; works 
which give at once strong promises of the strength, and yet 
obvious proofs of the immaturity, of his genius. From these 
I abstracted the following marks, as characteristics of original 
poetic genius in general. 

I. In the Venus and Adonis, the first and most obvious 
excellence is the perfect sweetness of the versification ; its 
adaptation to the subject ; and the power displayed in vary- 
ing the march of the words without passing into a loftier 
and more majestic rhythm than was demanded by the 
thoughts, or permitted by the propriety of preserving a 
sense of melody predominant. The delight in richness and 
sweetncs.s of sound, even to a faulty excess, if it be evidently 
original, and not the result of an easily imi table mechanism, 

I regard as a highly favourable promise in the compositions 
of a young man. The man that hath not music in his soul 
can indeed never be a genuine poet. Imagery, — (even t-nlfAn 
from nature, much more when transplanted from books, as 


^ fi,vfn6s>ovs, a phrase which 1 have borrowed from a Greek monk, who 

* m?Bht have said, that I haw roeiaimod, 

** ***”^*' Shakeipoare, dijum 
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travels, voyages, and works of natural history), —affecting 
incidents, just thoughts, interesting personal or domestic 
feelings, and with these the art of tiieir combination or inter- 
texture in the form of a poem, may all by incessant effort 

be acquired as a trade, by a man of tnlcnt and much reading 
who, as I once before observed, has mistaken an intense 
desire of poetic reputation for a natural pt)etic genius* the 
love of the arbitrary end for a possession of the peculiar 
means, But the sense of musical lielight, with tlxe j)ower of 
producing it, is a gift of imagination ; and tins together 
with the power of reducing multitmh; into unity of ufftjct, and 
modifying a series of thoughts by soun^ om* predominant 
thouglit or feeling, may be* cultivated and improved, but can 
never be learned. It is in these that ;:nsdtur mn fit/ 

2. A second promise of genius is the choice of subjects 
very remote from the private interests and circumstances of 
the writer himself. At least I have found, that where the 
subject is taken immediately from the author’s personal sen- 
sations and experiences, the excellence of a particailar poem 
is but an equivocal mark, and ofton a fallacious |d<‘(Ige, of 
genuine poetic power. We may |)ta*haps remember the tale 
of the statuary, who had acqtiired (’onsideralde reputation 
for the legs of his goddesses, titough the rest of the statue 
accorded but indifferently with i<haal beauty ; till his wife, 
elated by her husband's praises, modc.stly acknowledged that 
she had been his constant mtulel in the Vbntjs and 
Adonis this proof of poetic power texists even to excess. It 
is throughout as if a superior spirit more intuitive, more in- 
timately conscious, even than the characters themselves, not 
only of every outward look and a.ct, but of the Oux and reflux 
of the mind in all its subtlest thoughts attd feelings, were 
placing the whole before our view ; himself meanwhile unpar- 
ticipating in the passions, and actuated only by that pleasur- 
able excitement, which had resulted from the energetic 
fervour of his own spirit in so vividly exhibiting what it had 
so accurately and profoundly contemplated. I think, I 
should have conjectured from these poems, that even then 
the great instinct, which Impelled the poet to the drama, was 
secretly working in him, prompting him-d)y a scries and 
never broken chmn of imagery, always vivid and, because 
unbroken, often minute; by the highest effort of the pic- 
turesque in words, of which words are capable, higher 
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perhaps than was ever realized by any other poet, even Dante 
not excepted ; to provide a substitute for that visual language, 
that constant intervention and running comment by tone, 
look and gesture, which in his dramatic works he was en- 
titled to expect from the players. His Venus and Adonis 
seem at once the characters themselves, and the whole repre- 
sentation of those characters by the most consummate 
actors. You seem to^ be told nothing, but to see and hear 
everything. Hence it is, from the perpetual activity of 
attention required on the part of the reader ; from the rapid 
flow, the quick change, and the playful nature of the 
thoughts and images ; and above all from the alienation, and, 
if I may hazard such an expression, the utter aloofness of the 
poet^s own feelings, from those of which he is at once the 
painter and the analyst that though the very subject 
cannot but detract from the pleasure of a delicate mind, yet 
never was poem less dangerous on a moral account. Instead 
of doing as Ariosto, and as, still more offensively, Wieland 
has done, instead of degrading and deforming passion into 
appetite, the trials of love into the struggles of concu- 
piscence Shakespeare has here represented the animal 
impulse itself, so as to preclude all sympathy with it, by dis- 
sipating the reader's notice among the thousand outward 
images, and now beautiful, now fanciful circumstances, which 
form its dresses and its scenery ; or by diverting our attention 
from the main subject by those frequent witty or profound 
reflections, which the poet's ever active mind has deduced 
from, or connected with, the imagery and the incidents. The 
reader is forced into too much action to sympathize with the 
merely passive of our nature. As little can a mind thus 
roused and awakened be brooded on by mean and indistinct 
emotion, as the low, lazy mist carx creep upon the surface of 
a lake, while a strong gale is driving it onward in waves and 
billows. 

3. It has been before observed that images, however 
beautiful, though faithfully copied from nature, and as 
accurately represented in words, do not of themselves char- 
acterize the poet. Tiicy become proofs of original genius 
only as far as they are modified by a predominant passion; 
or by associated tlioughts or images awakened by that 
passion ; or when they have the effect of reducing multitude 
to unity, or succession to an instant; or lastly, whan a human 
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and intellectual life is transferred to them from th^ „„ 
own spirit, P°< 

Which shoots its being thrcHigh earth, sea, and air. 

In the two following lines for instance, there is noth; 
objectionable, nothing which would preclude them frf 
torming, in their proper place, part of a dc u riptivo poetu. 

Behold yon row of pines, (hiu shorn an.l iinwM 
Bend from the sea-hlast, seen at twilijjht eve. 

woJw K ^ alteration of rhythm, the same wor 

would be equally in their place in a hook of toiio.rnohv 
|n a descriptive tour. The same image will rise hii , e, 
blance of poetry if thus conveyed : ‘ 

Yon row of bleak and visionary pines, 

By twilight glimpse discerned, mark ! henv fhey fh-e 
From the 6erce sea-blast, all their trei-isfs wild 
Streaming before them. 

^ illustration, by no means as a 
instance, of that particular excellence which I had in vie 
and in which Shakespeare even in his earliest, as in his lates 
works surpasses all other poets, ft is by tliis, Uia? hfS 

once inl.-f^^ any previous excitement, they hurst upon us a 
once in life and m power, — * 

‘‘ f »y » glonont morning hmt I seen 
/^/a//er the mountain tops with sovereign eyc/^ 

^Not mine own fears, nor the ptovlmk nml 
Of the wide world dreaming on things cume- 


The mortal moon hath her ecHpsc cnthired, 

And the sad augurs mock their own rircHiipc • 
Incertainties now crown themselves ilssin VL ' 

And Peace proclaims olives of endless 
Now with the drops of this most tmimy turn 
My love Jooks fres^, and Death to me fmliscrihcs, 
spit? of him^ 111 live in this poor rhyme, 

And f speechless trilies. 

And thou in this shalt find thy mtmumeni, 

When tyrants^ crests, and tombs of brass are i|ient/* 

oftoedc^£h’;7d^**'%l° ‘?o'^btless still more characteristic 
P genius does the imagery become, when it moulds 
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and colours itself to the circumstances, passion, or character, 
present and foremost in the mind. For unrivalled instances 
of this excellence, the reader’s own memory will refer him to 
the Lear, Othello, in short to which not of the greats 
ffotr livings dead man^s ” dramatic works ? Inopem em cops a 
feat How true it is to nature, he has himself finely ex- 
pressed in the instance of love in his 98th Sonnet. 

‘‘From you have I been absent in the spring, 

When proud-pied April drest in all its trim, 

Plath put a spirit of youth in every thing ; 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 

Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 

Could make me any summer’s story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them, where they grew ; 

Nor did I wonder at the lilies white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 

They were, tho’ sweet, but figures of delight. 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away, 

As with your shadow^ I with these did play ! ” 

Scarcely less sure, or if a less valuable, not less indis- 
pensable mark jikv irotijroO 

Sons p 7 ]jj.a yevvaXov \dKOi., 

will the imagery supply, when, with more than the power of 
the painter, the poet gives us the liveliest image of succession 
with the feeling of simultaneousness : — 

With this, he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms, which bound him to her breast, 

And homeward through the dark laund runs apace ; — 

* * 

Look! how a bright star shooteth from the sky^ 

So glides he in the night from Venus* eye^ 

4. The last character I shall mention, which would prove 
indeed but little, except as taken conjointly with the former ; 
— yet without which the former could scarce exist in a high 
degree, and (even if this were possible) would give promises 
only of transitory flashes and a meteoric power; — is depth, 
and energy of thought. No man was ever yet a great poet, 
without being at the same time a profound pliilosopher. 
For poetry is the blossom and the fragrancy of all human 
knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emotions, 
language. In Shakespeare’s poems the creative power and 
the intellectual energy wrestle as in a war embrace. Each 
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in its excess of strength seems to threaten the extinction 
the otlier. At lengtii in tlic drama they were reconciled 
and fought each with its sliield before the breast of th 
other. Or like two rapid streams, that, at their first ineetin' 
withm narrow and rocky banks, mutually strive to repel eacl 
other and intermix reluctantly and in tumult; but sooi 
finding a wider channel and more yielding shores blend am 
dilate, and flow on in one current and with one voice. 'tIk 
Vknus and Adonis did not iierhaiis allow the display 6 
the deeper passions. Hut the story of Lucretia seems ti 
favoiu and even demand their intensest workings. And ye 
we find in SAa/:f.i/carf's m.anagcinent of the"lale neithe: 
pathos, nor any other dramaii,- tjuality. There is the sami 
minute^ and faithful imagery as in the foimet poem, in thj 
same vivid colours, inspirited by the same inq.ctuous vigoui 
of thought, and divCTging and contracting with the sami 
activity of the assimilative and of the niodifjing faculties 
and with a yet larger display, a yet wider range of know, 
ledge and reflection ; _ and lastly, with the same perfeci 
dominion, often domination, over the whole world o' 
language. What then shall we say ? even this ; that Shake 
speare, no mere child of nature; no auiowaion of genius 
no passive vehicle of inspiration, possessed by the spirit noi 
possessing it first studied patiently, meditated deeply 
understood minutely, till knowledge, become liahitual ind 
intuitive, wedded itself to his habitual feelings, and at length 
gave birth to that stupendous power, by which he stands 
alone, with no equal or second in his own class ; to that 
power which seated him on one of the two glory-smitten 
summits of the poetic mountain, with Milton as his compeer 
"Tf ■; the former darts himself forth, and passes 

mto all the forms of human character and passion, the one 
Proteus of the fire and the flood ; the other attracts all forms 
and things to himself, into the unity of his own ideal All 
things and modes of action shape themselves anew in the 
being of Milton ; while Shakespeare becenujs all thines vet 
for ever remaining himself. C) what great men hast thou not 
produced., England, my country !--^Truly indeed^- 

must be free or die, who speak the tongue, 

Which Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hokL 
Mnch Milton held, fa every thing we are sprung 
Of carth^s hrst blood, have titles manifold. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Striking points ot difference Iretween the Poets of the present age and 
those of the hfteenth and sixteenth centuries— Wish expressed for the 
union of the characteristic merits of both. ^ 


Christendom, from its first settlement on feudal rights has 
been so far one great body, however imperfectly organized 
that a similar spirit will be found in each period to have 
been acting in all its members. The study of Shakespeare's 
J>oems—{l do not include his dramatic works, eminently as 
they too deserve that title) — led me to a more careful exam- 
ination of the contemporary poets both in England and 
in other countries. But my attention was especially fixed on 
those of Italy, from the birth to the death of Shakespeare: 

country in which the fine arts had been most 
sedulously, and hitherto most successfully cultivated. Ab- 
stracted from the degrees and peculiarities of individual 
genius, the properties common to the good writers of each 
period seem to establish one striking point of difference be- 
tween tlie poetry of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
that of the present age. The remark may perhaps be extended 
to the sister art of painting. At least the latter will serve 
to illustrate the former. In the present age the poet— 
(I would wish to be understood as speaking generally, and 
without allusion to individual names) — seems to propose 
to himself as his main object, and as that which is the most 
characteristic of his art, new and striking images: with 
incidents that interest the affections or excite the curiosity. 
Both his characters and his descriptions he renders, as much 
as possible, specific and individual, even to a degree of por- 
traiture. ^ In his diction and metre, on the other hand, he is 
comparatively careless. The measure is either constructed 
on no previous system, and acknowledges no justifying prin- 
ciple but that of the writer's convenience; or else some 
mechanical movement is adopted, of which one couplet 
or stanza is so far an adequate specimen, as that the oc- 
casional differences appear evidently to arise from accident, 
or the qualities of the language itself, not from meditation 
and an intelligent purpose. And the language from Pope's 
translation of Homer, to Darwin's Temple of Nature,^ may, 

^ Fi»t f>ubli»hod in X803. 
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notwithstanding some illustrious exceptions, be too faithfally 
characterized, as claiming to be poetical foi no better reason, 
than that it would be intolerable m corn ersation or m prose. 
Though alas ! even our prose writings, nay even the style of 
our more set discourses, strive to be m the fashion, and trick 
themselves out in the soiled and over-worn finery of the 
meretricious muse. It is true that of late a great improve- 
ment in this respect is observable in our most iiopular writers. 
But it is eoually true, that this recurrence to |)lain sense and 
crenuine mother English is far from being general ; and that 
Sie composition of our novels, magazines, |)ublic harangues, 
and the like is commonly as trivial in thought, and yet 
enigmatic in expression, as if Echo and S[)hinx had laid their 
heads together to construct it. Nay, even of those who 
have most rescued themselves fxoni this contagion, I should 
plead inwardly guilty to the charge of duplicity or cowardice, 
if I withheld my conviction, that few have guarded the 
purity of their native tongue with that jealous care, which 
the sublime Dante in his tract Be ia valgare 
declares to be the first duty of a poet. For language is the 
armoury of the human mind; and at once contains the 
trophies of its past, and the weapons of its future conquests; 
Animadverte, says Hobbes, qtiam sii ai^ tniqm)prietate verboruM 
pronu'ni hominibus pro lain in crrores circa Ipsas res f SiU 
\vero\ says Sennertus, in hdc vitm hremtate et natnrm ohsacH 
iate^ rerum esl, quibus cognoscendis fem/>us impendahcr^ Mi 
[con/usis et multivocis'\ sermonilniS in lei I igc mils illud consumert 
opus non sit [Eheil I quanias sirages paravere verba nulnia^ 
quae tot diami ut nihil dtcunt ;—nu be s podus, e quibus et in 
rebus politiais et in ecclesia turbines et toniinia crunipunt !\ 
Et proinde recte dictum putamus a Plalone in &orgia : 09 
Tol ovojaara ctSet, etcrerat /cal to. ‘wpdyfiara : ef ab Epicteto, 
ifratSeiJcrccos iq t(ov ovopdrojv : cl prudenlissime ircziefiui 

scribit^ rj rcoy dvopdroiv ual rip rQv TTpay- 

/adr<jt)y ir’i^raparrei yyoxrtv. 

Egregie vera J, C, Scaligerj in IaIk I, de Plantis : Ksi 
primum, inquit^ sapienUs ojffUium^ bene sentire^ ut sik 
vivat: proximum^ bene loqui^ ut patriae vivat. 

Something analogous to the materials and structure of 
modern poetry I seem to have noticed— (but here I beg 
to be understood as speaking with the utmost diffidence)— 
in our common landscape painters. Their foregrounds and 
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mediate distances are comparatively unattractive : while 
3ciain interest of the landscape is thrown into the back- 
nd, where mountains and torrents and castles forbid 
eye to proceed, and nothing tempts it to trace its way 
: again. But m the works of the great Italian and 
lish masters, the front and middle objects of the land* 
e are the most obvious and determinate, the interest 
ually dies away in the background, and the charm and 
liar worth of the picture consists, not so much in the 
Lfic objects which it conveys to the understanding in 
nal language formed by the substitution of figures” for 
s, as in^ the beauty and harmony of the colours, lines, 
expression, with which the objects are represented, 
ce novelty of subject was rather avoided than sought 
Superior excellence in the manner of treating the same 
jets was the trial and test qf the artist’s merit. 

)t otherwise is it with the more polished poets of the 
nth and sixteenth centuries, especially those of Italy, 
imagery is almost always general : sun, moon, flowers, 
:es, murmuring streams, warbling songsters, delicious 
es, lovely damsels cruel as fair, nymphs, naiads, and 
esses, are the materials which are common to all, and 
h each shaped and arranged according to his judgment 
ncy, little solicitous to add or to particularize. If we 
; an honourable exception in favour of some English 
1, the thoughts too are as little novel as the images ; and 
able of their narrative poems, for the most part drawn 
mythology, or sources of equal notoriety, derive their 
attractions from the manner of treating them; from 
ssioned flow, or picturesque arrangement In opposi- 
to the present age, and perhaps in as faulty an extreme, 
placed the essence of poetry in the art The excellence, 
lich they aimed, consisted in the exquisite polish of 
iiction, combined with perfect simplicity. This their 
5 object they attained by the avoidance of every word, 
1 a gentleman would not use in dignified conversation, 
3f every word and phrase, which none but a learned 
would use; by the studied position of words and 
es, so that not only each part should be melodious in 
but contribute to the harmony of the whole, each 
referring and conducting to the melody of aU the 
oing and following words of the same period or stanza ; 
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and lastly with equal labour, the great t*r iu'C'ause unbetrayed 
by the variation and various harnuunes of tluar inetrica] 
movement. Their measures, liuwevcr, wiae noi indebted 
for their variety to the introduction of iu.*w metrt's, sucli 
as have been attempted of late in tlu! Alonzo and Imo'^en, 
and others borrowed from tlie German, iau'int,’; in their verj 
mechanism a specific overpowering tune, to which thfj 
generous reader luimours his voice and emphasis, with more 
indulgence to the author than attentitm to tiu^ meaning 01 
quantity of the words; but whidg to ;in rar familiar witli 
the ma/reraus sounds of the Gr<;<-k and Kcunan poets, has 
an effect not unlike that of galloping ovrr a pavcal road in 
a German stage-waggon without springs. On the contrary, 
the elder bards botii of Italy and ICngland produced a far 
greater as w^ell as more charming varit!ty by countless modifs 
cations, and subtle balanc'cs of sound in llu* c:ommon nietresj 
of their country. A lasting and enviable reputation awaits 
that man of genius, who should attempt and realize a 
union who should recall tht* hii;Ii finish, the ai'ipropriate- 
ness, the facility, the delicate proportion, and above all, the 
perfusive and omnipresent grace, whi<'h havt* pre.scrveci, as 
in a slirine of precious amber, the Sparrow of Gatulliis, the 
Swallow, the Grasshopper, and all the other little loves ol 
Anacreon and which, witli brigjit, llamgh diminished 
glories, revisited the youth and early manhood of Gluistian 
Europe, in the vales of ^ Arno, the groves of Isis and 

_ I These thoughts were ro >nc auntn! (he of ihr Madrigals ol 

pjovumbutista Strozzi published in Floretu r in May, rnou by ins sons Lorenzo and 
Filippo Strtw/i, with a dedication to thi^ir putmud utndr, Sirvszt, 

Generali- delU hattaglU di Santa Chiesa, An I tlo not retnrmher to have .seen 
ciilicr the itoems or their author mentir»nr<l in uttv b,n).'ii'*h work, to have found ihttm 
*n any of the common eoUeciions of haUatt portrv ; utid as ihr little %vork is oi rare 
occurrence ; I will transcribe a few specimens. I have ••rltiotn tner with ct»m|K>'.iiiot>s 
that possessed, to my feclinp, more of that s.aisfvinir etifitestess, that complete 
ncletpisitencss of the manner to the tnatter whh-h s.or!uamMj% in Anatueon, joined with 
the tenderness, and more than the delit‘a<;y of (h»ttiUu%. 'Ft isles m they are, they were 
probably elaborated with great care ; yet tn the j>rru%nl wc reSrr them u> a spontaneous 
energy rather than to voluntary etiort. 'Co a cnltivipr<l ta^tr there iv a delight in per- 
feetJon for its own sake, indeiwtndently of the. mateual in which it i% maiuiested, that 
none but a cultivated taste can underttand ©r ai.»preciate. 

After what I have advanced, it wonld appear presunipsittn to offri a translation ; even 
if the attempt were not dbcouraged hy the diSlerent gmius oi thr iMiylish mind and 
language, which demand! a denser body of thought as the conditiun ot a high polislx, 
than the Italian. 1 cannot hut deem it likewine an advantage in the, Italian tongue, in 
many other respects inferior to our own, that the lang»ug«* of pttetiy is more distinct 
mun that of prose than witU u!. From the earlier appearam e and estaldishcd primacy 
of the Tuscan poets* concurring with the number of independent states, and the 
diversity of written dmlcci*, the Italians have gained a poetjo idiom, as the C»recks 
before them had obtained fi^ni the same emusei with greater an<l more various dis* 
criminations, for example, the Ionic for their heroic verse* : the Attic for their iambic ; 
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f Cam;-and who with these should combine the keeLr 
lat will not pass away to the poets who have done hon^om 

id the two modes of the Doric for the lyric or sacerdotal .u , , 

ictions of which were doubtless more obvious to the the pastoral, the di$. 

us. vjreeKs tUemselves than they are 

I will venture to add one other observation before I . t. 

am aware that the sentiments which I have avowed to the transcription, 

ice between the poetry of the present aS an^thaf of 

,So, are the reverse of the opinion commJnfy cn^^ ^ 5 oo and 

bject with a friend, when the servant, a worthy and conversing on this 

aced before her two engravings, the one a Snkv woman, coming in, I 

masterly.etching by Salvator RosrfrorS one of^^^^^ 

II us. which she preferred, after a li tt^bli^shfL 9^ pressing herto 

Why, that. Sir to besureb (pointing to 

Its so neat and elegant. T’other is such a scra.i^jt\r. Fleet-street print shops); 

lose writings are scarcely less valuable tLn his picUirls’^t'ld ^ 

ore deference wi 1 be willinp-lv naid than T , 0 .^ whose authority 

.s told US. and from his owS =™ri4n« too ?hit *>= 

to all other good thinss,°r?ho result lf thSi?hfafd ,ho^,K ““5' 

idels. If it be asked, “ But what shall I deem such ? the best 

be the best, the reputation of which has been matLed ^ k ’ 

es. For wisdom always has a final majority if not ^ the consent of 

nee. In addition to Sir T. Reynoldri mav acquies- 

e of his philosophical disquisitions has written on th?m?anc^ Salisbury; who m 

ite with the precSion of Aristotle, and the eTgance 


MADRIGAL! 

Cejfdo suo ruscel chiaro, e tranquiUo 
M inse^^ Amor di state a mezzdlgzo-rno ; 
ArcUan le selve, ardean le piagge^ e i coili, 
Ond JO, ck' ai piu grangido ardo e sfaviUo^ 
tiuoito cor SI f ma si puro adortto 
Girsene il vidi, eke turhar no'lvolli: 

Soi mi specchiava, e'n dolce ombros'a sponda 
Ml stava intento at momnorar dell onda. 

A ure dell' angoscioso viver mio 
Re^rigerio soave, 

S dolce si, eke piu non mi par grave 
Ne'l arder, nc'l morir, and ildesio; 

Dek voi I gkiaccio, e le nubi, e't ietnpo rio 
Jj iscdcctcctcfic chc rofidct chidfct^ 

£ P ombra non meit cara 
A sekerzare, e caniar per suoi hoscheiti, 
Epraii/esta ei allegrezza alUitu 

Pacijfiche, ma spesso in amorosa 
Guerra co'Jiori, e V erba 
Alla stagione acerba 
Verdi insegne del giglio e della rasa, 

Movde, A ure, pian pi an ; che tregua <«> Peso. 
Se non pace, zo ritrove; 

£ so ben dove : — Ok vago, e mansueto 
iiguardo, ok labbra d ambrosia , oh rider licto S 


Hor come zm scoglio stassi, 
II or come un rio J!^dnyugge^ 
Md hor crud orsa rugge, 




to our own 
decessors. 
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times, and to those of our immediate j 


Hor cania a-ngelo^io ■ itsnj asst t 

E eke non O sassi^ 

O rzvz, o helue^ o Dii^ questa mta vetga 
Non so, se ninfa-^ d maga, 

Non so, se donna, d Dea, 

T\T»*s c/» sa do Ice d rea ? 


Piangendo mibactaste, 

E ridendo il negaste : 

Jn doglia kehhivi^za, 

Jn festa hebbim^ ria : ^ 
Nacqne gioia dipianit, 
Dolor di riso: 0 amanii 
Miseri, kakbiate insi&ftte 
Ognor Paura e speme. 


BelFior,tuntiriinembri _ 

La rugiadosa gitanciadel bet, vtso; 
EsiveraTassembri, 

Cke'n tesovente,come in Let m aEiso. 

Et kordel vago riso, 

Hot del sereno sguardo , . 

lo pur cieco nguardo, Ma qual/ugga, 
n SJ lieve ? 


E chi te, cofne neve, _ 

El mio cor teco, e la ntza vita strugge . 


Anna mia, Anna dolce, ok sempre nuov& 
E piu chiaro concento, 

Quanta dolcezza sento . , ^ 

Jn sol A nna dicendo ? Jo mt pur pruovo, 
Ne qul tra not ritruovo, 

Ne trd, deli arntonia, 

Che del hel nome suopiit, dolce eta : 

A liro il Cielo, altro A more, ^ 

Altro non suona JEcco del ntio core. 


Hor che'l proto, e la selva si scolora, 

Al tuo sereno ontbroso 

Muovine, alio Riposo, - . 

Deh ch Ho riposi una sol notte, un nora : 

San le fere, e git augelU, ogfiun talora 
Ha qualche pace ; to quando. 

Lasso ! non vonne errando, ^ , o 

E non piango, e non grido I e quad jur forte . 
Ma poiche, non sent' egli, odine, Morte. 

Risi e piansi d Amor ; ni perd mat ^ ^ 

Se non in fiantma, d ’» onda, d 'n vento sertsst S 
Spesso merce trovai ^ . 

Crudel; sempre in me morto, in altrt msst : 
Hor dd pm scuri Abissi al del m’alxaif 
Hor ne pur caddigiuso ; 

Sianco al fin qul son chiuso. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Examination of the tenets peculiar to Mr. Wordsworth— Rustic Ufe 
(above all, low and rustic life) especially unfavourable to the forma- 

tiop. of a human diction The best parts of language the product of 
philosophers j not of clowns or shcphercls-*—— Poetry essentially ideal 
and generic— The language of Milton as much the language of real 
life, yea, mcomparably more so than that of the cottager. 

far then as Mr. Wordsworth in his preface contended, 
sa-J^d most ably contended, for a reformation in our poetic 
diction, as far as he has evinced the truth of passion, and 
dramatic propriety of those figures and metaphors in the 
original poets, which, stripped of their justifying reasons, 
^od converted into mere artifices of connection or ornament, 
constitute the characteristic falsity in the poetic style of the 
iiQoderns; and as far as he has, with equal acuteness and 
clearness, pointed out the process by which this change was 
effected, and the resemblances between that state into which 
tlie reader’s mind is thrown by the pleasurable confusion of 
thiought from an unaccustomed train of words and images ; 
sand that state which is induced by the natural language of 
impassioned feeling ; he undertook a useful task, and de- 
serves all praise, both for the attempt and for the execution. 
The provocations to this remonstrance in behalf of truth 
^nd nature were still of perpetual recurrence before and after 
t:lie publication of this preface, I cannot likewise but add, 
trliat the comparison of such poems of merit, as have been 
given to the public within the last ten or twelve years, with 
“fclie majority of those produced previously to the appearance 
of that preface, leave no doubt on my mind, that Mr. Words- 
worth is fully justified in believing his efforts to have been 
l>y no means ineffectual. Not only in the verses of those 
who have professed their admiration of his genius, but even 
of those who have distinguished themselves by hostility to 
his theory, and depreciation of his writings, are the impres- 
sions of his principles plainly visible. It is possible, that 
with these principles others may have been blended, which 
stre not equally evident ; and some which are unsteady and 
«iibvertible from the narrowness or imperfection of their 
hasis. But it is more than possible, that these errors of 
c3.efect or exaggeration, by kindling and feeding the con- 
txoversy, may have conduced not only to the wider propaga- 
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tion of the accompanytir^ iniths, hui that, by their freqi 
presentaiiim to the miiul in an cxeiied slate, they may t 
won for them a more ijerniamait and praeiical result 
man will luirrow a part from iiis u].po!U‘nt the more easif 
he feels himself justilied in (.■uminain;.; to reject a r 
While there remain imptulant points in which he can^ 
feel himself in the ri^jht, in which lu' still llnds firm fool 
for continued resistance, he will gradually adopt tl; 
opinions, which were the least remote from his own con 
tions, as not less conenious with his own theory than v 
that which he reproiiutes. In like manner with a kind 
instinctive [trudence, lie will ahandon by little and little 
weakest posts, till at len,i;lh he seems to 'forget that they ! 
ever bel(mg<;d to him, or affects to consitler' tiiem at most 
accidental and ** petty annexments,” the removal of wl 
leaves the citadel unhurt and umaulangered. 

My own differences from certain supposed parts of ; 
Wordsworth’s theory grounti themselves on the assumpti 
that his words had been rightly initirpretetl, as purport 
that the proper diction for poetry in general consists a 
gether in a language taken, with due excejitions, from 
mouths of men in real life, a language which actually con 
tutes die natural cotiversadon of men under the influenct 
naUiial feelings. ,My olijectiun is, first, that in any se 
this rule is a]![)!icable only to certain classes of poet 
secomlly, that even to these classes it is not applical 
except in such a sense, as hath never by any one (as far i 
know or have read,) been deniwl or <l<mlited ; and las 
dial as far as, and in tliat tlegree in which it is practicabh 
is yet as a rule useless, if not injurious, ;iiul therefore eit 
need not, or ought not to he practised. riic poet infoi 
his leader, that he had generally chosen low :uul rustic 11 
but not as low and rustic, or in order to rciieat that pleas 
of doubtful moral effect, which persons of elevated rank t 
of superior refinement oftefilimes derive from a hai 
imitation of the rude unpolished maiumrs ami discourse 
their inferiors. For the pleasure so derived may be tra< 
to three exciting causes. 'I’he first is the naturalness, 
fact, of the things represented. 'I'lie .second is the appari 
naturalnc.ss ot the representation, as raised and (jualified 
an imperceptible infusion of the author ’s own knowledge a 
talent, which infusion does, indeed, cynstitutc it an iaiitati 
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as distinguished from a mere copy. The third cause may be 
found in the reader's conscious feeling of his superiority 
awakened by the contrast presented to him; even as for the 
same purpose the kings and great barons of yore retained, 
sometimes actual clowns and fools, but more frequently 
shrewd and witty fellows in that character. These, however, 
were not Mr. Wordsworth’s objects. lie chose low and rustic 
life, “ because in that condition the essential passions of the 
heart find a better soil, in which they can attain their 
maturity, are less under restraint, and speak a plainer and 
more emphatic language ; because in that condition of life 
our elementary feelings coexist in a state of greater simpli- 
city, and consequently may be more accurately contemplated, 
and more forcibly communicated ; because the manners of 
rural life germinate from those elementary feelings; and 
from the necessary character of rural occupations are more 
easily comprehended, and are more durable ; and lastly, be- 
cause in that condition the passions of men are incorporated 
ivith the beautiful and permanent forms of nature.” 

Now it is clear to me, that in the most interesting of the 
poems, in which the author is more or less dramatic, as Tnii 
Brothers, Michaex., Ruth, 'FheMab Mother, and others, 
;he persons introduced are by no means taken from low or 
ustic life in the common acceptation of those words ! and it 
s not less clear, that the sentiments and language, as far as 
:hey can be conceived to have been really transferred from 
:he minds and conversation of such persons, are attributable 
:o causes and circumstances not necessarily connected with 
* their occupations and abode.” The thoughts, feelings, 
anguage, and manners of the shepherd-farmers in the vales 
)f Cumberland and Westmoreland, as far as they are actually 
Ldopted in those poems, may be accoimted for from causes, 
rhich will and do produce the same results in every state of 
ife, whether in town or country. As the two principal I 
ank that independence, which raises a man above servitude, 

>r daily toil for the profit of others, yet not above the 
lecessity of industry and a frugal simplicity of domestic life ; 
,nd the accompanying unambitious, but solid and religious, 
ducation, which has rendered few books familiar, but the 
lible, and the Liturgy or Hymn book. To this latter cause, 
adeed, which is so fiir accidental, that it is the blessing of 
articular countries and a particular age, not the product of 
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particular places or employiucnis, tiie poet owes the sino' 
probability, that his personages might reniiy tiunk, 
talk with any tolerable reseml>lun-:c to his representmioa 
is an excellent remark of Dr. llenrv *Mt>te's, that ma 
confined education, but of good parts, t)y ooitstaiu readin 
the Bible will naturally form a more winning and c 
manding rhetoric than those that are ksirned: tiio iatennix 
of tongues and of artificial plirases debasing //Wr styled' 

It is, moreover, to be considered that to tlm Ibrniatio 
healthy feelings, and a reiic(,:ting mind, negations inv 
impediments not less formidable than so[)husticaiion 
vicious intermixture. I am convinced, that for tlu; hui 
soul to prosper in rustic life a certain vantage ground is 
requisite. It is not every man that is likely to be iniprc 
by a country life or by country labours. Kducation, 
original sensibility, or both, must pru'-exist, if the chan 
forms, and incidents of nature are to ppye a suffic 
stimulant. And where these arc not siUilcicnt, the n: 
contracts and hardens by want of stimulanrs : and the i 
becomes selfish, sensual, gross, and harddieariecl. Let 
management of the Poor Laws in Liverpool, Manidtestcr 
Bristol be compared with the t>rdinary dispensation of 
poor rates in agricultural villages, where the farmers are 
overseers and guardians of the j)ooi . Cf my own experiti 
have not been particularly unfortuiuue, as well as that of 
many respectable country clergymen with whom I 1 
conversed on the subject, the result would engemler n 
than scepticism concerning the desirable influences of 
and rustic life in and for itself. Whatever may he conclu 
on the other side, from the stronger local attachments 
enterprising spirit of the Swiss, and other moiuuainti 
applies to a particular mode of pastoral life, under form 
property that permit and beget manners truly republii 
not to rustic life in general, or to the ahsem'c of artili 
cultivation. On the contrary tlu* mounuuneers, wl 
manners have been so often eulogized, aw. in germrul bn 
educated and greater readers than men of cc jual rank < 
where. But where this is not the (Xise, as among 
peasantry of North Wales, the ancient mountains, with 
their terrors and all their glories, are pictures to the 1)1 
and music to the deaf. 

I should not have entered so much into detail upon 
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sage, but here seems to be the point, to which all the 

3S of difference converge as to their source and centre * 

lean, as far as, and in whatever respect, my poetic creed 
r differ from the doctrines promulgated in this preface. I 
)pt with full faith, the principle of Aristotle, that poetry, 
poetry, is essentially ideal, that it avoids and excludes all 
ident ; that its apparent individualities of rank, character, 
occupation must be representative of a class*; and that 
persons of poetry must be clothed with generic attributes, 
h the common attributes of the class : not with such as 
i gifted individual might possibly possess, but such as 
m his situation it is most probable before-hand that he 
aid possess. If my premises are right and my deductions 
itimate, it follows that there can be no poetic medium 
ween the swains of Theocritus and those of an imaginary 
den age. 

The characters of the vicar and the shepherd-mariner in 
poem of The Brothers, and that of the shepherd 
Green-head Ghyll in the Michael, have all the veri- 
lilitude and representative quality, that the purposes of 
;try can require. They are persons of a known and 
ding class, and their manners and sentiments the natural 
duct of circumstances common to the class. Take 
chael for instance: 

An old man stout of heart, and strong of limb. 

His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength : his mind was keen, 

Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 

And in his shepherd’s calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 

Hence he had learned the meaning of all winds, 

Of blasts of every tone ; and oftentimes 
When others heeded not, He heard the South 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 
Of bagpipers on distant Highland Hills. 

The Shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say, 

* The winds are now devising work for me I ’ 

And truly, at all times, the storm, that drives 
The traveller to a shelter, summoned him 
Up to the mountains : he had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 

That came to him and left him on the heights. 

So lived he, until his eightieth year was past. 

And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 
That the green valleys, and the streams and rocks, 
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Were things indifferent to the Shepliertl’s thoughts. 
Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had breathed 
The common air ; the hills, which he so oft 
Had climbed with vigorous steps ; which had impressed 
So many incidents upon his mind 
Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear ? 

Which, like a book, preserved the memory 
Of the dumb animals, whom he luul saved, 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts, 

So grateful in themselves, the certainty 
Of honourable gain ; these tields, these hills 
Which were his living Being, evtm more 
Than his own blood— what could they less? had laid 
Strong hold on his alFcctions, were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 

The pleasure which there is in life itself. 

On the other hand, in the poems which are pitched in 
a lower key, as the Harry Gill, and The Idiot Boy, the 
feelings are those of human nature in general ; though the 
poet has judiciously laid the scene in the country, in order to 
place himself in the vicinity of interesting images, without 
the necessity of ascribing a sentimental perception of their 
beauty to the persons of his drama. In The Idiot Boy 
indeed, the mother’s character is not so much the real and 
native product of a “situation where the essential passions 
of the heart find a better soil, in which they can attain their 
maturity and speak a plainer and more emphatic language," 
as it is an impersonation of an instinct abandoned by judg- 
ment. Hence the two following charges .seem to me not 
wholly groundless: at least, they are the only plausible 
objections, which I have heard to that fine poem. The one 
IS, that the author has not, in the poem itself, taken sufficient 
care to preclude from the reader’s fancy the disgusting images 
of ordinaiy morbid idiocy, which yet it was by no means his 
intention to represent. He was even by the “burr, burr, 
burr,” uncounteracted by any preceding description of the 
boy’s beauty, assisted in recalling them. The other is, that 
the idiocy of the boy is so evenly balanced by the folly of 
the mother, as to present to the general reader rather a 
laughable burlesque on the blindness of anile dotage, than 
an analytic display of maternal aflection in its ordinary 
workings. 

In The ThorNi the poet himself acknowledges in a note 

the necessity of an introductory poem, in which he should 
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have portrayed the character of the person 
words of the poem are supposed to proceed • a om the 
roan moderately imaginative, of slow^faculties 
ings, “a captain of a small trading vessel for T ^ 
being past the middle age of life had r^ri 
annuity, or small independent income, to some^ vd?a°“ “ 
country town of which he was not a native 0^^ whffh h 
had not been accustomed to live. Such men ■ tvhich he 
to do become credulous and talkative from indolenfe“ S 
,n a poem, still more in a lyric poem-and toe Nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet alone prevents me from evt^nd.^fr^ 
remark even to dramatic poetry, if indeed even the NurS 
can_ be deemed altogether a case in point — it is not nossihlp 
to imitate truly a dull and garrulous discourser Sout 
repeating the effects of dullness and garrulity. Ho^el^r tS 
may be, I dare assert, that the parts— (and tLse form thp Ir 

I„ger port™ of *0 wholej-twhich 'might “,e,“o?,S 
better have proceeded from the poet’s own imagination Sid 
have been spoken in his own character, are thos! which h^ve 
given, and which will continue to give, universal delight: and 
that the passages exc usively appropriate to the supposS 
narrator, such as the last couplet of the third stanza tS 
seven last lines of the tenth and the five foUowin^ stLizas 
with the exception of the four admirable lin« at the 


^®®sured it from side to side ; 

Iis three feet long, and two feet wide.*' 


brain— 'tis all in vain. 
1 11 tell you every thing I know ; 

Thorn, and to the Pond 
Which IS a httle step beyond, 

I wish that you would go : 

Perhaps, when you are at the place 
You something of her tale may trace. 

I’ll give you the best help I can : 
Before you up the mountain go. 

Up to the dreary mountain-top, 

1 1] tell you all I know. 

’Tis now some two-and -twenty year.q 
Since she (her name is Martha Ray) 
Gave, with a maiden’s true good will 
Her company to Stephen Hill ; ’ 

And she was blithe and gay, 

And she was happy, happy still 
Whene’er she thought of Stephen Hill. 


And they had dxed the wedding-day, 
The morning that must wed them both 
But Stephen to another maid 
Had sworn another oath ; 

And, with this other maid, to ch«irch 
Unthinking Stephen went — 
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coiuinencement of the fourteenth, are felt by manj 
prejudiced, and unsophisticated hearts, as sudden 
unpleasant sinkings from the height to wiuch the 
had previously lifted them, and to whicli he again re-ele 
both himself and his reader. 

If then I am compelled to doubt tlie theory, by 
the choice of characters was to l)e not or: 

priori, from grounds of reason, but l)oth from the 
instances in which the poet himself need be suppose; 
have been governed by it, and from tire comparativi 
feriority of those instances ; still more must 1 liesitate ii 
assent to the sentence which immediately follows the fo 
citation; and which I can neitircr admit as particular 
nor as general rule. ** The language, too, of these mer 
been adopted (purified indeed from what appear to b 
real defects, from all lasting and rational causes of di 


Poor Martha [ on that wo^fu! day 
A pang of pitiless dismay 
Into her soul was sent ; 

A lire was kindled in her i reast, 

Which might not burn itself to rest. 

They? say, full six muntlni after diis, 
Whde yet the sumnier leaves were greca, 
She to the mountain tttp would go, 

And there was often ,*e:en ; 

'Tis said a child was in her womb, 

As now to any eye w*as phun ; 

She was widi chiUl, and she was mad ; 
Yet often she was sober sad 
From her exceeding pain. 

Oh me t ten thousantl times IM rath r 
That he had dicil, that ctuel hither : 


• # i» « » # 

*«*«»•« 
Last Christmas when they lah-rfl rd" t 
Old Farmer S i in } ram d,id mainfain, 
That in her wuinh the infant wmtigiu 
About its mother's lumi', .und bnnjght 
Ber senses Imck ayaia : 

And, when at last her time dj.’ii. n< at. 
Bcr looks were cahn, her sett' '*1 chm, 

iSTo more X know, I with i did, 

And I wowlti tell it all n* you ; 

For what became of this poor ehihl 
There's none that ever knew ; 

And if a child wa . butn n 
There's no one that (nndd ev, ' t. .1 ; 
And if "twas horn alive ui 
There's no one knows, ai I 'mv.* » sJd | 
But some remeniher wed, 

That Martha Hav about f'n , “Kne 
Would up the inoun.iAin •■bu'ito/' 
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disgust) because such men hourly communicate with the 

;t objects from wh.ch the best part of language is oXnill! 
■ived ; and because, from their rank in society aS Se 
leness and narrow circle of their intercourse, being less 
er the action of social vanity, they convey their felings 

• I That”'^ ^ unelaborated expressions.”^ To 
.1 reply, that a rustics language, purihed from all nro- 
cialism and grossness, and so far reconstructed as to^be 
ae consistent wi h the rules of grammar-(wWcrare in 
mce no other than the laws of universal ogic annHerf 
isycho logical materials)-.will not differ from the laSa4 
any other man of common sense, however leSd f 
red he may be, except as far as the notions, whTch the 
ic has to convey, are fewer and more indiscriminate 
b will become still clearer, if we add the consideration^ 
lally important though less obvious) — that the rustic 
1 the more imperfect development of his faculties and 
1 the lower state of their cultivation, aims almost solely 
ronvey insu ated facts, either those of his 
1 or his traditional belief ,; while the educated man chlflv 
to discover and express those connections ^ tS 
hose relative bearings of fact to fact, from which some 
e or less general law is deducible. For facts are valuSe 
w se man, chiefly as they lead to the discovery of the 
relling law, which is the true being of things, the sole 
■-ion of their modes of existence, and in the WleSe 
inch consists our dignity and our power. ® ' 

-ft J assertion, that from the 

cts with which the rustic hourly communicates the bes? 
of langiiap is formed. For first, if to communicate 
an object implies such an acquaintance with it as 
ers It capable of being discriminately reflected on,’ the 
ict knowledge of an uneducated rustic would furnish a 
scanty vocabulary, 'fhe few things and moderof 
n requisite for his bodily conveniences would alone be 
idualized; while all the rest of nature would be ex- 
ed by a small number of confused general terms. 

4 r’ ^ words and combinations of words 

:id from the objects, with which the rustic is familiar 
ler with distinct or confused knowledge, can be justly 
best part of language. It is more than 
ble, that many classes of the brute creation possess 
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discriminating sounds, by whicli tlu'y can convey to 
other notices of such objects as concern ihoir foorl 
or safety. Yet we hesitate to call the aggregate of sucii sotds 
a language, otherwise than laetapiioncuHy. 
human language, properly so allied, is diaived from refleaLn 
on the acts of the mind itseit. It is formed by i volum ° 
appropriation of fixed symbols to internal acts to tiroc^^^^ 
and results of imagination, the greater part of which 
place in the consciousness of unctlucatetl man ■ thou A 
civilized society, by imitation and pas.sivv remembraime S 
what they hear from their religious instructors and oth^ 
superiors the most uneducated share in the harvest whid 
they neither sowed, nor reaped. If the history of the „hrn7^ 
in hourly currency among our pea.sa.u.s wen; traced, a nmon 
not previously aware of the fact would be surprised at f ndin” 
so large a number, which three or four centuries ago S 
the exclusive property of the univer.sitie.s and the schook- 
and, at the commencement of the Reformation, had been 
transferred from the school to the pulpit, and thus cradinlk 
passed into common life. The e.xlr:mie difiintf ^ 
often the impossibility, of finding words for the simn£ 
moral and intellectual processes of the lungu.ages of un 
civilized tribes has proved perhaps ilic weightiest obstidA m 
the progress of our most zealous and adroit missioni^« 
Vet these tribes are suaomuled f,y the stlmruium ^ 
peasants are; but in still more impressive forms* md 

Ivu to particularize many more onhem 

iVhen, therefore, Mr. Wordsworth adds, “tuiordingly sud a 
anguage —(meaning, as before, the language of rustic life 
mnfied from provincialism)—'' arising out of ® 

lence and regular feelings; is a more permanent and X 
nore philosophical language^ than that whirh k’fv. ' f 
ubsrituted for it by I^tsf^ho think 
mg honour upon themselves and their art in ['.roportim as 

?on 'k capricious hub ts of c«r« 

ion_. It may be answered, that the langiui.... which he w 

iSer L'SLI ^‘•ewn or Si^ 

oger i-i iistrange* Doubtless, if what k ^ l 

“1”““^ “ “«!>, aj r^l, mu,. ,.2i, 

illogical dfetion T t 
yle htted to excite only the low and chan^We pSure o 
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wonder by means of groundless novelty, substitutes a lam 
guage of folly and vanity, not for that of the rustic, but for 
that of good sense and natural feeling. ° 

Here let me be permitted to remind the reader, that the 

^entenSs 

a selection of the real language of men;”— “ the language 
of these men (that is, men in low and rustic life) “ has K 
adopted; I have proposed to myself to imitate, and, as fm Is 
IS possible, to adopt the very language of men ” 

“Between the language of prose and that of metrical 
compos, ion, there neither is, nor can be, any 

in 

according to the extent of his knowledge thelictilftl IThfs 
faculties, and the depth or quickness of his feelings.^ W 
mans language has, first, its individualities; secondly the 
common properties of the class to which he bell gf’ and 
thirdly, words and phrases of universal use. The lal™ 
of Hooker, Bacon, Bishop Taylor, and Burke differs \om 
the common language of the learned class only by X 
superior number and novelty of the thoughts and rektio s 
which they had to convey. The language of Algernon 
Sidney differs not at all from that, which every well-edSId 

fhf fTnTf due allowances for 

he undehberateness, and less connected train, of thinking 

conversation) such as he would wish to 
talk Neither one nor the other differ half as much frorthi 
general language of cultivated society, as the langSJe of 

of'. 

ptSif'S °'f S; To tT" 'T""””- S: 

peculiarities of each and the result of course miKf ht 

to X madi h!' tlm ‘'‘®®“’'edly the omissions and changes 
transfened tn o language of rustics, before it could be 

anstened to any species of poem, except the drama or 
other professed imitation, are 'at least afnumeroSsX 
weighty, as would be required in adapting to the same 
.hd ordinary l.„y.ge „f 
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factutcrs. Not to mention, thiit tiie Lin^unge so highly 
extnUed by Mr. Wordsworth varies in every county, nay in 
every village, according to the accidental chai.u.tei ol the 
clergyman, the existence or non-e.xistenco of schools ; or even, 
perhaps, as the exciseman, publican, and barber hajipen to be, 
or not to be, zealous politicians, and readers of tlu: weekly- 
newspaper pro bom publico. Anterior to cultivation the 
lingua communis of every country, as Dante has well ob- 
served, exists every where in parts, and no where as a whole, 
Neither is the case rendered at all more tenalile by the 
addition of the words, “in a state of excitement.’' For 
the nature of a man’s words, where he is strongly alTocted 
by joy, grief, or anger, must necessarily depend on the 
number and quality of the general truths, conceptions and 
images, and of the words expressing them, with which his 
mind had been previously stored. For the property of 
passion is not to create ; but to set in increased aeiivity, 
At least, whatever new connections of thoughts or images, or 

(which is equally, if not more than equally, the ajfpmpriate 

effect of strong excitement)— whatever generalizations of 
truth or experience the heat of passion may produce; yet; 
the terms of their conveyance must have pre-existed in his 
former conversations, and are only collected and crowded 
together by the unusual stimulation. It is indeed very 
possible to adopt in a poem the unmeaning repetitious, 
habitual phrases, and other blank counters, which an un- 
furnished or confused understanding interposes at short 
intervals, in order to keep hold of his subject, which is 
still slipping from him, and to give him time for recollection; 
or, in mere aid of vacancy, as in the scanty companies of 
a country stage the same player pops backwards and forwards, 
in order to prevent the appearance of empty spaces, in the 
procession of Macbeth, or Henry VIII. But what a.ssistanc8 
to the poet, or ornament to the poem, these can supply, I m 
at a loss to conjecture. Nothing assuredly can differ either 
in origin or in mode more widely from the apparent 
tautologies of intense and turbulent feeling, in which the 
passion is greater and of longer endurance than to be ex- 
hausted or satisfied bj? a single representation of the image 
or incident exciting it. Such repetitions I admit to be a 
beauty of the highest kind; as illustrated by Mr. Wordsworth 
himself from the song of Deborah. Al ker/at He bowed, k 
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ftll, ^ Jay feet he bowed, ]u fell: where he 

bowed, there he fell down dead. Judges v. 27. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Language of metncal composition, why and wherein essentially different 
from that of prose— Origin and elements of metre— Its nectary con- 
sequence, and the conditions thereby imposed on the metrical Wer 
in the choice of his diction. ^ 


I CONCLUDE, therefore, that the attempt is impracticable - 
and that, were it not impracticable, it would still be useless! 
For the very power of making the selection implies the 
previous possession of the language selected. Or where can 
the poet have lived ? And by what rules could he direct his 
choice, which would not have enabled him to select aod 
arrange his words by the light of his own judgment? We 
do not adopt the language of a class by the mere adoDtion 
of such words exclusively, as that class would use, or at 
least understand; but likewise by following the order, in 
which the words of such men are wont to succeed each 
other. Now this order, in the intercourse of uneducated 
men, is distinguished from the diction of their superiors in 
knowledge and power, by the greater disjunction and separa- 
tion in the component parts of that, whatever it be, which 
they wish to communicate. There is a want of that prospec- 
tiveness of mind, that surview, which enables a man to fore- 
see the whole of what he is to convey, appertaining to any 
one point ; and by this means so to subordinate and arrange 
the different parts according to their relative importance, as 
to convey it at once, and as an organized whole. 

Now I will take the first stanza, on which I have chanced 
to open, in the Lyrical Ballads. It is one the most simple 
and the least peculiar in its language. 

“ In distant countries have I been. 

And yet I have not often seen 
A, healthy man, a man full grown, 

Weep in the public roads, alone. 

But such a one, on English ground. 

And in the broad highway, I met ; 

Along the broad highway he came, 

His cheeks with tears were wet : 

Sturdy he seemed, though he was sad j 
And in his arms a lamb he had.** 
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The words here are doubtless sucli as ^are current in all 
ranks of life ; and of course not less so in the hamlet and 
cottage than in the shop, manufactory, college, or palace. 
But is this the orde?% in which the rustic would have placed 
the words ? I am grievously deceived, if the following less 
compact mode of commencing the same tale be not a far 
more faithful copy. ** I have been in a many parts, far and 
near, and I don’t know that I ever saw l)erorc a man crying 
by himself in the public road ; a grown man I mean, that 
was neither sick nor hurt,” etc., etc. But when I turn to 
the following stanza in The 'Fhorni : 

At all times of the day and night 
This wretched woman thither ; 

And she is known to every star, 

And every wind that blows ; 

And there, beside the Tht>rn, she sits, 

When the blue day-light's in the skies, 

And when the whirl wi mi’s on the hill, 

Or frosty air is keen and still, 

And to herseif she crie.s, 

Oh misery ! Oii xnisery I 
Oh woe ii me 1 Oh misery V* 

and compare this with the language of ordinary men j ot 
with that which I can conceive at all likely to proceed, in real 
life, from such a narrator, as is supposed in the note to the 
poem ; compare it either in the succession of the images or 
of the sentences ; I am reminded of the sublime prayer and 
hymn of praise, which Milton, iit opposition to an established 
liturgy, presents as a fair specimen of common extemporary 
devotion, and such as we might expect to hear from every 
self-inspired minister of a conventicle 1 And I reflect with 
delight, how little a mere theory, though of his own work- 
manship, interferes with the processes of genuine imagina- 
tion in a man of true poetic genius, who possesses, as 
Mr. Wordsworth, if ever man did, most assuredly does 

possess, «Xhe Vision ami the Faculty divine." 

One point then alone remains, hut that the int ml important; 
its examination having been, indeed, my chief inducement 
for the preceding inquisition. “ There neither is nor can be 
any essential difference between the language of prose and 
metrical composition." Such is Mr. Wordsworth’s assertion, 
hlow prose itself, at least in all argumentative and coiisecu- 
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tive works, differs, and ought to differ, from the language of 
conversation ; even as^ reading ought to differ from talking. 
Unless therefore the difference denied be that of the mere 
^ords, as materials common to all styles of writing, and not 
of the style itself in the universally admitted sense of the 
term, it might be naturally presumed that there must exist 
a still greater between the ordonnance of poetic composition 
that of prose, than is expected to distinguish prose from 
ordinary conversation. 

There are not, indeed, examples wanting in the history of 
literature, of apparent paradoxes that have summoned the 
public wonder as new and startling truths, but which, on 
examination, have shrunk into tame and harmless truisms; 
as the eyes of a cat, seen in the dark, have been mistaken 
for flames of fire. But Mr. Wordsworth is among the last 
men, to whom a delusion of this kind would be attributed by 
anyone, who had enjoyed the slightest opportunity of under- 
standing his mind and character. Where an objection has 
been anticipated by such an author as natural, his answer to 
it must needs be interpreted in some sense which either is, or 
has been, or is capable of being controverted. My object 
then must be to discover some other meaning for the term 
“ essential difference ” in this place, exclusive of the indis- 
tinction and community of the words themselves. For 
whether there ought to exist a class of words in the English, 
in any degree resembling the poetic dialect of the Greek 
and. Italian, is a question of very subordinate importance. 
The number of such words would be small indeed, in our 

1 It is no loss an error in teachers, than a torment to the poor children, to enforce 
the necessitjj; of reading as they would talk. In order to cure them of singing as it is 
called, that is, of too great a difference, the child is made to repeat the words with his 
eyes from off the book : and then, indeed, his tones resemble talking, as far as his fears, 
tears and trembUnig; will permit. But as soon as the eye is again directed to the printed 
the spell begins anew; for an instinctive sense tells the child’s feelings, that to 
utter its own momentary thoughts, and to recite the written thoughts of another, as of 
ano t her, and a far wiser than himself, are two widely different things ; and as the two acts 
are accompanied with widely different feelings, so must they justify different modes of 
enunciation. Joseph liancastcrj among his other sophistications of the excellent Dr. 
Bell’'s invaluable system, cures this fault of singing, by hanging fetters and chains on the 
child., to the music of which one of his school-fellows, who walks before, dolefully 
chants out the child's last sfieech and confession, birth, parentage, and education. And 
this soul-benumbing ignominy, this unholy and heart-hardening burlesque on the last 
fearful infliction of outraged law, in pronouncing the sentence to which the stem and 
familiarized judge not seldom bursts into tears, has been extolled as a happy and in- 
genious method of remedying*— what ? and how? — why, one extreme m order to intro- 
duce another, scarce less distant from good sense, and certainly likely to have worse 
moral effects, by enforcing a semblance of petulant case and self-sufficiency, m r^res- 
sion, and possible after-perversion of the natural feelings. I have to beg Dr. Bells 
pardon for this connection pf the two names, but he knows that contrast is no less 
povveutful a cause of association thm likeness. 
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language ; and even in the Italian and Greek, they consist 
not so much of different words, as of slight differences in the 
forms of declining and conjugating the same words ; forms, 
doubtless, which having been, at some period more or less 
remote, the common grammatic flexions of some tribe or 
province, had been accidentally appropriated to poetry by the < 
general admiration of certain master intellects, the first 
established lights of inspiration, to whom that dialect hap- 
pened to be native. 

Essence, in its primary signification, means the principle 
of individuation, the inmost principle of the possibility of 
any thing, as that particular thing. It is equivalent to the 
idea of a thing, whenever we use the word, idea, with 
philosophic precision. Existence, on the other hand, is dis- 
tinguished from essence, by the superinduction of reality. 
Thus we speak of the essence, and essential properties of a 
circle ; but we do not therefore assert, that any thing, which 
really exists, is mathematically circular. Thus too, without 
any tautology we contend for the existence of the Supreme 
Being ; that is, for a reality correspondent to the idea. There 
is, next, a secondary use of the word essence, in which 
it signifies the point or ground of contra-distinction be- 
tween two modifications of the same substance or sub- 
ject. Thus we should be allowed to say, that the style of 
architecture of Westminster Abbey is essentially diferent 
from that of St. Paul, even though both had been built with 
blocks cut into the same form, and from the same quarry. 
Only in this latter sense of the term must it have been denied 
by Mr. Wordsworth (for in this sense alone is it affirmed by 
the general opinion) that the language of poetry (that is the 
formal construction, or architecture, of the words and 
phrases) is essentially different from that of prose. Now the 
burden of the proof lies with the oppugner, not with the sup- 
porters of the common belief. Mr. Wordsworth, in con- 
sequence, assigns as the proof of his position, “that not only 
the language of a large portion of every good poem, even of 
the most elevated character, must necessarily, except with 
reference to the metre, in no respect differ from that of good 
prose, but likewise that some of the most interesting parts 
of the best poems will be found to be strictly the language 
of prose, when prose is well wtitten. The truth of this 
assertion might be demonstrated by innumerable passages 
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from almost all the poetical writings, even of Milton him- 
self/' He then quotes Gray's sonnet — 

** Ie vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 

And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden Ere ; 

The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 

These ears, alas I for other notes repine ; 

A different oltjeci do these eyes require ; 

My ionely an^ish melts no heart hut mim; 

And in my breast the imperfect joys expire^ 

Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men ; 

The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 

To warm their little loves the birds complain : 

/ fruitless mourtt to him that cannot hear, 

And weep the more, because I weep in vain'^ 

and adds the following remark It will easily be perceived,, 
that the only part of this Sonnet which is of any value, is the 
lines printed in italics ; it is equally obvious, that, except in 
the rhyme, and in the use of the single word ‘ fruitless ' for 
fruitlessly, which is so far a defect, the language of these 
lines does in no respect differ from that of prose/' 

An idealist defending his system by the fact, that when 
asleep we often believe ourselves awake, was well answered 
by his plain neighbour, ** Ah, but when awake do we ever 
believe ourselves asleep?" Things identical must be con- 
vertible. The preceding passage seems to rest on a similar 
sophism. For the question is not, whether there may not 
occur in prose an order of words, which would be equally 
proper in a poem ; nor whether there are not beautiful lines 
and sentences of frequent occurrence in good poems, which 
would be equally becoming as well as beautiful in ^ood 
prose ; for neither the one nor the other has ever been either 
denied or doubted by any one. The true question must be, 
whether there are not modes of expression, a construction, 
and an order of sentences, which are in their fit and natural 
place in a serious prose composition, but would be dis- 
proportionate and heterogeneous in metrical poetry ; and, 
zf/tm mrsa^ whether in the language of a serious poem there 
may not be an arrangement both of words and sentences, 
and a use and selection of (what are called) figures of speech, 
both as to their kind, their frequency, and their occasions, 
which on a subject of equal wdght would be vicious 
and alien in correct and manly prose* I contend, that in 
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both cases this unfitness of each for tlie place of the othei 
frequently will and ought to exist. 

And first from the origin of metre. This I would trace to 
the balance in the mind effected by that spontaneous effort 
which strives to hold in check the workiiigs of passion. It 
might be easily explained likewise in what manner * this 
salutary antagonism is assisted by the very state, which 
it counteracts ; and how this balance of antagonists became 
organized into metre (in the usual acceptation of that term) 
Isy a supervening act of the will and judgment, consciously 
and for the fore.seen purpose of pleasure. Assuming these 
sirinciples, as the da/a of our argument, we <leduce from them 
two legitimate conditions, which the critic is entitled to 
exptjct in every metrical work. First, tliat, as the elements 
of metre ow^e their existerua; to a state of increased excite- 
ment, so the metre itself should he accompanied by the 
natural language of excitement. StM'ondly, that as these 
elements are formed into metre artificially, hy a voluntary 
act, with the design and for the purjjosc of blending delight 
witli emotion, so tlie traces of present volition should 
throughout the metrical language be projiortionately discern- 
ible. Now these two conditionH must be reconciled and 
co-present. There must be not only a partnership, but 
a union; an interpenetration of passion and of will, of 
spontaneous impulse and of voluntary purpose. Again, this 
union can be manifested only in a frecjuency of forms and 
figures of speech, (originally the offspring of passion, but now 
the adopted children of |>ower), greater than would be desired 
or endured, where the emotion is not voluntarily encouraged 
and kept up for the sake of that pltjasurti, which such 
emotion, so tempered and mastered by the will, is found 
capable of communicating. It not only dictates, but of itself 
tends to produce a more frequent employment of j>icture5que 
and vivifying language, than would be natural in any other 
case, in which there did not exist, as there does in the 
present, a previous and well understood, though tacit, com- 
pact between the poet and his reader, that the latter is 
entitled to expect, and the former boiuui to supply this 
species and degree of pleasurable excitement. We may 
in some measure apply to this union the answer of Polixenes, 
in the Winter’s Tale, to Perdita’s neglect of the streaked 
gilliflowers, because she had heard it said, 
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There ss an art, which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature. 

Say there be ; 

Yet nature is made better by no mean, 

But nature makes that mean ; so, o’er that arc, 

Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art, 

That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gmiUr scion io the wildest stock ; 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race. This is an art, 

Which does mend nature, —change it rather ; but 
The art itself is nature.” 

Secondly, I argue from the effects of metre. As far as 
metre acts in and for itself, it tends to increase the vivacity 
and susceptibility both of the general feelings and of the 
attention. This effect it produces by the continued excite- 
ment of surprise, and by the quick reciprocations of curiosity 
still gratified and still re-excited, which are too slight indeed 
to be at any one moment objects of distinct consciousness, 
yet become considerable in their aggregate influence. As a 
medicated atmosphere, or as wine during animated conver- 
sation, they act powerfully, though themselves unnoticed. 
Where, therefore, correspondent food and appropriate matter 
are not provided for the attention and feelings thus roused 
there must needs be a disappointment felt ; like that of leap- 
ing in the dark from the last step of a stair-case, when we had 
prepared our muscles for a leap of three or four. 

The discussion on the powers of metre in the preface is 
highly ingenious and touches at all points on truth. But I 
cannot find any statement of its powers considered abstractly 
and separately. On the contrary Mr. Wordsworth seems 
always to e.stimate metre by the powers, which it exerts 
during, (and, as I think, in consetiuence of), its combination 
with other elements of poetry. Thus the previous difficulty 
is left umuiswered, what the elements arc, with which it must 
be comhiuod. in order to produce its own effects to any 
pleasurable purpo.se. Double and tri-syllable rhymes, indee.d, 
form a lower species ot wit, and, attended to exclusively for 
their own sake, may heconie a source of monientaiy amuse- 
ment; as in poor Smart’s distich to the Welsh Squire who 
had promised him a hare : 

“ Tell me, thou *on of great Cadwallader 1 
Hast seat the hare? or hast thou swallow’d her?” 
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But for any poetic purposes, metre resembles, (if the apt- 
ness of the simile may excuse its meanness), yeast, worthless 
or'disagreeable by itself, but giving vivacity and spirit to the 
liquor with which it is proportionally combined. 

I'he reference to The Children p the Wood by no 
means satisfies my judgment. We all wdlingly 
bark for awhile into the feelings of our childhood. This ballad, 
therefore, we read under such recollections of our oto 
S dish feelings, as would equally endear to us poems, which 
Mr Wordsworth himself would regard as faulty 
site extreme of gaudy and techni^l ornament. Brfme Je 
invention of printing, and in a still greater degree, before the 
introduction ^of wriLg. metre, specially alliterative metre, 
(wheSier alliterative at the beginning of the words, as in 
PiFRCK Plouman, or at the end, as in rhymes,) possessed an 
indenendent value as assisting the recollection, and conse- 

: potion, ot 4 ^ 

But I am not convinced by the collation of facts, that The 
run DREN IN THE WOOD owcs either its preservation, or its 
mmSSy. to Hs metrical form. Mr. MarshaPs repository 
iffords number of tales in prose inferior m pathos md 

general merit, some of as old a date, and "gYNT-mLER 
Loular 'Pom Hickathrift, Jack the Giant-killer, 
(S^DY Two-shoes, and Little Red Riding-hood are for- 
nddable Xals. And that they have continued m prose, 
cT^no tb^faW explained by the assumption, that the com- 
jSve m« of their Ws and images precluded 

pStoly s-cepm^e^of metrical 

rtirpt%ntTg4 nnot\econeK“more'*astonishing image 

Sontter answered the challenge of the heroic Tom Hicka- 
these we turn to compositions universally, and 

of immortality, had they without any l"l an 

composed in rhyme, than m their present ^ „ 

not ^ossly mist^en, the general reply would be m the nega 
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twe. Nay, I will confess, that, in Mr. Wordsworths own 
volumes, the Anecdote for Fathers, Simon Lee, Alice 
Fell, Beggars, and ^ The Sailor’s Mother, notwithstand- 
ing the beauties^ which are to be found in each of them 
where the poet interposes the music of his own thoughts, 
would have been more delightful to me in prose, told and 
managed, as by Mr. Wordsworth they would have been, in a 
moral essay or pedestrian tour. 

Metre in itself is simply a stimulant of the attention, ana 
therefore excites the question : Why is the attention to be 
thus stimulated? Now the question cannot be answered oy 
the pleasure of the metre itself : for this we have shown to 
be conditional, and dependent on the appropriateness of the 
thoughts and expressions, to which the metrical form is 
superadded. Neither can I conceive any other answer that 
can be rationally given, short of this : I write in metre, 
because I am about to use a language different from that of 
prose. Besides, where the language is not such, how in- 
teresting soever the reflections are, that are capable of being 
drawn by a philosophic mind from the thoughts or incidents 
of the poem, the metre itself must often become feeble. 
Take the last three stanzas of The Sailor’s Mother, for 
instance. If I could for a moment abstract horn the effect 
produced on the author’s feelings, as a man, by the incident 
at the time of its real occurrence, I would dare appeal to his 
own judgment, whether in the metre itself he found a suffi- 
cient reason for their being written Tueirically t 

And, thus continuing, she said, 

I had a Son, who many a day 
Sailed on the seas ; but he is dead ; 

In Denmark he was cast away ; 

And I have travelled far as Hull to see 

What clothes he might have left, or other property. 

The Bird and Cage they both were his ; 

’Twas my Son’s Bird ; and neat and trim 

He kept it many voyages 

This Singing-bird bath gone with Mm ; 

When last he sailed he left the Bird behind ; 

As it might be, perhaps, from bodings of his miad- 

He to a Fellow-lodger’s care 
Had left it, to be watched and fed. 

Till he came back again ; and there 
I found it when my Son was dea^d ; 

And now, God help me for my little wit ! ^ ^ 

I trail it with me, Sir ! he took so mucn delight in it. 
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If disproportioning the emphasis \v<; read tlicse stanzas 
as to make the rhymes perceptible, evcni tri-syllable rhyn 
could scarcely produce an eipial sense of oddity and stran 
ness, as we feel here in finding r/{vi*:fs <// a/I in sentences 
exclusively colloquial I would furtlier ask whether, but 
that visionary state, into wliich the figure^ of the woman a 
the susceptibility of his own genius had placed the poi 
iinagination,— (a state, whic'h spreads its inlluence a 
colouring over all, that co-exists with tiie exciting cause, ji 
in which 

** 'rUf,' simplest, anti the most familiar things 
Gain a strange power of spreatling awe around thcin/’)^ 

I would ask the poet whether he would not have felt 
abrupt downfall in these verses from tlie preceding stanza 

“ The ancient spirit is not ik%ui ; 

Old times, thong, ht I» arc breathing tliere ; 

Proud was I that my coiintry bred 

Such strength, a <Iig,inty so fair : 

She begged an alms, like one in poor estate *; 

I looketi at her agaiii, nor did my pride abated* 

It must not be omitted, and is besidtts worthy of not! 
that those stanzas furnish the only fair instance that I h 
l>een able to discover in all Mr. Wordswurth^s writings, of 
actual adoption, or true imitation, of I/w rml and i 
ianguxu:^e af low a7Hi 7*ustk life, freed from provincialisms, 

ITiirdly, I deduce the position rr<»ni all the causes e 
where assigned, which render rntdre the proper form 
potdry, and poetry imperfect and defective without me 
Metre, therefore, having lieen coniuaTed with poetry n 
often and by a peculiar fitness, whatever else is combii 
with metre must, though it lie not itself essentially poe 
have nevertheless some projuirty in common with poetry, 
an inUrmedium of affinity, a sort, (if I may dare borroi 
well-known phrase from technical chemislry), of moria 
between it and the super-added nmtre. Ni>w poetry, , 

^Altered from the descripttun of Night-Mftir iu the KraioKSit, 

**Oh HcMveo ! *t\v:is friKhtful I Now run dowit ntwi stMcd 
By hideous shages thui caunoi hr, rrmcmhcrrd ; 

Now seeittg nothiag a«<l hnA>d»ioi: nothing ; 

But only hclng afraid— ’ittlleti with fcart 

While every goodly or ftuniliar form 

Had a strange power of .spreading tenor round me I 

N.B.— Though Shakespeare ha'^, for his own purjKJ'ses, introd 

the Night-Jifarif with her own foali, yet Mair jucan# a Sister, or j^crlmps* m Hag.: 
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Wordsworth truly af5rms, does always imply passion : which 
word must be here understood in its most general 
an excited state of the feelings and faculties. And as 
passion has its proper pulse, so will it Hkewise have f4 
characteristic modes of expression. But where there ex^s-s 
that degree of genius and talent which entitles a writer' to 
aim at the honours of a poet, the very act of poetic compo- 
sition Itself is, and is allowed to imply and to produce an 
unusual state of excitement, which of course justifies 'and 
demands a correspondent difference of language, as truly 
though not perhaps in as marked a degree, as the excitement 
of love, fear, rage, or jealousy. The vividness of the de- 
scriptions or declamations in Donne or Dryden, is as much 
and us often derived from the force and fervour of the 
describer, as from the reflections, forms or incidents, which 
constitute their subject and materials. The wheels take fire 
from the mere rapidity of their motion. To what extent, 
and under what modifications, this may be admitted to act, 
I shall attempt to define in an after remark on Mr. Words- 
worth’s reply to this objection, or rather on his objection to 
this reply, as already anticipated in his preface. 

Fourthly, and as intimately connected with this, if not the 
same argument in a more general form, I adduce the high 
spiritual instinct of the human being impelling us to seek 
unity by harmonious adjustment, and thus establishing the 
principle that a/I the parts of an organized whole must be 
assimilated to the more important and essential parts. This 
and the preceding arguments may be strengthened by the 
reflection, that the composition of a poem is among the 
imitative arts; and that imitation, as opposed to copying, 
consists either in the interfusion of the same throughout the 
radically different, or of the different throughout a base 
radically the same. 

Lastly, I appeal to the practice of the best poets, of all 
countries and in all ages, as authorizing the opinion, (deduced 
from all the foregoing,) that in every import of the word 
essential, which would not here involve a mere truism, there 
may be, is, and ought to be an essential difference between 
the language of prose and of metrical composition. 

In Mr. Wordsworth’s criticism of Gray’s Sonnet, the reader’s 
sympathy with his praise or blame of the different parts is 
taken for granted rather perhaps too easily. He has not, at 
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least, attempted to win or compel it by arpiimentati 
analysis. In my conception at least, the line.s rejected as d 
no value do, with the exception of the two firk, differ * 
much and as little from the language of common life, as thos 
which he has printed in italics as |inss(‘s.sing geiuiine excel* 
lence. Of the five lines thus honourably distinguished two 
of them differ from prose even more widely, than the ’lines 
which either precede or follow, in the position of the words. 

dtfhrmi Ghjut da these eyes require ; 

My lonely anguish melts no hf iirt Init mine ; 

And in my breast the imperjmt jeys expired* 


But were it otherwise, what would this prove, but a truth 
of which no man ever doubted ?- indflkei, that there are 
sentences, which would be equally in their place hoth in 
verse and prose. Assuredly it does not prove the point 
which alone requires proof; namely, that there are not 
passages, which would suit the one and not suit the other 
The first line of this sonnet is rlistinguished from the 
ordinary language of men by the epithet to morning. For 
we will set aside, at present, the considtrration, that the 
particular word “smiling” is hackneyed, and, as it involves 
a sort of personification, not quite congruous with the 
common and material attribute of “ s^hining" And, doubt- 
less, this adjunction of epithets for the purpose of additional 
description, where no particular attention is demanded for 
the quality of the thing, would be noticed a.s giving a poetic 
cast to a man’s conversation. Should the sportsman ex- 
claim, “Come boys! the rosy morning calls you up:”— 
he will be supposed to have some song in his head. But 
no one suspects this, when he says, “A wet morning shall 
not confine us to our beds.” This then is either a defect 
m poetry, or it is not. Whoever should deckle in the 
atemative, I would request him to re-peruse any one poem, 
of any confessedly great poet from Homer to Milton, or 
Shakespeare; and to strike out, (in 
thought I mean), every instance of this kind. If the mimbet 
of these fancied erasures did not startle him; or if he con- 
tinued to deem the work improved by their total omission ; 
lie must advance reasons of no ordinary strength and 
evidence, reasons grounded in the essence of human nature. 

^ hesitate to consider him as a man 

not so much proof against all authority, as dead to it. 
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The second line, 


« And reddening Phcebas lifts his golden fire - 

has indeed almost as many faults as words. But th^n - 
a bad line, not because the language is distinct from that 
of prose ,• but because it conveys incongruous imagi 
bemuse It confounds the cause ^d the effect, the red & 
with the personified representative of the thin? - in ciT 5 
becaf ® it differs from the language of good sense” 
the_»Phabus IS hackneyed, and a school-boy image is 
acadental fault, dependent on the age in which the 
wrote, and not deduced from the nature of the ti£s TW 
it is part of an exploded mythology, is an objection mwe 
deeply grounded Yet when the torch of ancient learning 
was re-kindled, so cheering were its beams, that our eS 
poets cut off by Christianity from dl accredited machin^? 
and depriv^ of all acknowledged guardians and symbds 
of the great objects of nature, were naturdly induced to 
adopt, as a poetic language, those fabulous personages thos^ 
forms of the! supernaturd in nature, which had givei^ SS 
such dear delight in the poems of their great masters Nav 
even at this day what scholar of genial taste will’ not so 
fer sympathize with them, as to read with pleasure in 
Petrarch, Chaucer, or Spenser, what he would perhaps con- 
demn as puerile in a modern poet? 

I remember no poet, whose writings would safeUer stand 
the test of Mr. Wordsworth’s theory, than Spenser Yet will 
Mr. Wordsworth say, that the style of the foUowing stanza 
IS either undistinguished from prose, and the lanmage of 
ordinary life ? Or that it is vicious, and that the stanzas 
are m The Faery Queen ? 


By this the northern wagoner had set 

His sevenfold teme behind the stedfast starre, 

That was in ocean waves yet never wet, 

But firme is fixt and sendeth light from farre 
To all that in the wild deep wandering arre : 

And chearfull chaunticlere with his note shrill 
Had warned once that Phoebus’ fiery carre 
In hast was climbing up the easterne hilT^ 

F ull envious that night so long his roome did fill.'* 


mechanical system of philosophy which has needlessly 
opinions, and teaching us to consider the world in its relation 
to God, as of a building to its mason, leaves the idea of omnipresence a mere abstracS: 
notion m the state-room of our reason. * mwe aoscracs: 
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At last the golden orientall iMte 
Ot peafest heaven gan to open fayrc 

cd'SSitA" *snr,“ ;? r 

W.th that pagan proud he comhut will that day.” 

d'^ecfst s;.fs,ir';L'',><r'r ■■ « 

i« most unpoMic, because, a„d ouiy Sa use I?' fa *“? 

Of j.rose ? He will not suppose me runl, ' of If ■ 
mitid such verse.s, as * ^ of having m my 

^ put my hat upon my h.eaci 
And walkM into tiie Strand ; 

Ami there I met another maii. 
v\'hose hat was in his hand.” 

To such specimens it would indeed hr. - r ; 
reply, that these lines are nm 1 ad hi ^ 

poetic; but because they are emntv^nf^n’‘‘'**'^ ™‘ 

»J tlm. it we,, an idi2 lSen”SV 

not a Newton wht^n ir io - .j i tn«it an ape is 

the sense shall be mor^t^T ' ° 

with feeling; rclvJt t tt ’ n ‘"^ted 

these merits, be jLtly all 

because the words ^andthe\Sii'„f fk^^''”“‘'‘'1’ 
their appropriate place in n ot hL 

•metrical compositL/'xhe Ovn 
I might p,ob,,bly have selected XtsIrSetAii')™' 

And to the end we may with better r-v;e 

vvmu Here the times forego ng near to 

nnjt we may with ben« r fit k, w ’ 
re how the world fell into this* di.'.ii! 

*” Sfe^t.distcmprrature dhi g^ow- 

ilowth nTsflV'l >' 

things at full do ioon wax out of frumc,^ 
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Norman Conqa’ror reicn-d 

With mtermixM and variable fate “ 

When England to her greatest height attain’d 
wealth, and state; 

After it had with much ado sustained 
The violence of princes, with debate 
for titles and the often mutinies 
Of nobles for their ancient liberties.” 

"for first, the Norman, conqu’ring all by mitrht 
By might was forc'd to keep what he had ™t •’ 
customs and the form of right ' 

With foreign constitutions, he had brought • 

Mast ring the mighty, humbling the poorer'wlcht 
By all severest means that could be wrouidit ■ 

And, making the succession doubtful, rent ’ 

His new-got state, and left it turbulent.’’ 

mean and senseless ? Or on the other, that they are not 
prosaic, and for Maf reason unpoetic? ’I'his poet’s w^ll 
merited epithet ,s that of the “ whl-languaged D?niel-” bit 
hkewise, and by the consent of his contemporaries no Ss 
than of all succeeding critics, “ the prosaic Daniel ” v.rl 
who thus designate this wise amf amkbk wlr fem ^ 
frequent incorrespondenc^ of his diction to hS mitre k t 
majority of his compusition.s, not only deern th“m J LhU 
imd interestmg on other accounts; bit wilSdv adml ? ! 
there are to be found throughout his 0^6™= fL “ ^ 

m his Epistliss and in his llyMKN’s 
exquisite specimens of that style whkh ^ 

of prose and verse, is commonlo both “ 
faultless extract, eminent Tfo? btautie/”^^ 
perfection in this species of diction, may^be slen 1^1^^'! 
Dramatic Specimens, a work of ® 

nature of the selections themselves, -(all fromTlL 0^/0? 
Shakesp^res contemporaries), --and derivimr a hiirh^r^/T^ 
tional value from the notes, which are full of imt 

■^ong the possible effects of practical adh™, , 
a theory, that aims to identify the styk of t 

-(if h does not indeed claL for the Lf/r „ ^ 

resemblance to the average sSle if men In rb 

.deed before ob.e,i<^, rel,^?S 
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acknowledged diiference, will occasionally become metre 
to the eye only. The existence of prosaisms, and that they 
detract from the merit of a poem, mtfsf at length be con- 
ceded, when a number of successive lines can be rendered,, 
sven to the most delicate ear, unrecognizable as verse, or as 
laving even been intended for verse, by simply transcribing 
hem as prose ; when if the poem be in blank verse, this can 
>e effected without any alteration, or at most by merely 
estoring one or two words to their proper places, from which 
hey have been transplanted^ for no assignable cause or 
eason but that of the author’s convenience ; but if it be in 
hyme, by the mere exchange of the final word of each line 
or some other of the same meaning, equally appropriate, 
iignified and euphonic. 

The answer or objection in the preface to the anticipated 
•emark “ that metre paves the way to other distinctions,” is 
contained in the following words. “The distinction of 
rhyme and metre is regular and uniform, and not, like that 
produced by (what is usually called) poetic diction, arbitr^, 
ind subject to infinite caprices, upon which no calculation 
whatever can be made. In the one case the reader is utterly 
it the mercy of the poet respecting what imagery or diction 
ae may choose to connect with the passion.’’ But is this 
i poet, of whom a poet is speaking ? No surely ! rather of 
i fool or madman : or at best of a vain or ignorant phantast ! 

1 As the ingenious gentleman under the influence of the Trftgtc Muse TOntxived to 
iblocate, ** I wi^ you a good morning, Sir 1 Thank you, Sir, and I wish you the 
tame,” into two blank-verse heroics : — 

To you a morning good, good Sir t I wish. 

You, Sir 1 I thank : to you the same wii-h I. 

In those parts of Mr. Wordsworth’s works which I have thoroughly studied, I find 
Fewer instances in which this would be practicable than I have met in many poems, 
where an approximation of prose has been sedulously and on system graarded against. 
Indeed excepting the stanzas adready quoted from Thb Sailor's Mother^ I can 
recollect but one instance : that is to say, a short passage of four or five lines in Thk 
Brothers, that model of English pastoral, which I never yet read with unclouded 
5ye.—*“ James, pointing to its summit, over which they had all purposed to return 
together, informed them that he would wait for them there. They parted, and 
bis comrades passed that way some two hours after, but they did not find him at pie 
appointed place, a ctrcuntsiance of which they took no heed: but one of them, going 
by chance into the house, which at this time was James’s house, learnt thait 

nobody bad seen him all teat day.” The only change which has been m^e is in pie 
position of the little word there in two instances, the position in the original being 
peuly such as is not adopted in ordinary conversation. The other words printed 
in italics were so marked because, though good and genuine English, they are not the 
phraseology of common conversation either in the word put in apposition, or in the 
connection by the genitive pronoun. Men in general would have said, “but that 
a circumstance they paid no attention to, or took no notice of; ” and the language is, 
on the theory of the pre&ce, justified only by the narrator’s being the Vicar. Yet » 
any tax could suspect, that these sentences were ever printed as metre, <m those very 
words alone could the suspicion have been grounded. 
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And might not brains so wild and so deficient make iust thl 
same havoc with rhymes and metres, as thev 
effect with modes and figures of speech ? How iS°r^H ° 
„ th« mercy of eueh men? If'ke contifurto 
nonsense, is it not his own fault? The ultimatTend of 
aiticism is much more to establish the principles of Snf 
than to furnish rules how to pass judgment on what h^been 
written by others ; if indeed it were possible that ^ ix o 
could be separated. But if it be asked bv what L! 
the poet IS to regulate his own style, if he do not aHh 
closely to the sort and order of words which he heats in 
the rnarket, wake, high-road, or plough-field? I renlv hv 
pnnciples, the ignorance or neglect of which would cravict 
him of being no poet, but a silly or presumptuous usurpe^S 
the name. By the pnnciples of grammar, logic, psychology 
in one word by such a knowledge of the facts, matoi^ S 
spiritual, that most appertain to his art, as, if it have been 
governed and applied by good sense, and rendered in 
stinctive by lubit, becomes the representative and reward 
of our past conscious reasonings, insights, and conclusions 
and acquires the name of Taste. By what rttle that does 
not leave the reader at the poet’s mercy, and the poet at his 
own, IS the latter to distinguish between the laneu^e suitable 
to suppressed, and the language, which is chlracteristic of 
indulged, anger? Or between that of rage and that of 
jealousy? Is it obtained by wandering about in search 
of angry or Jealous people in uncultivated society, in order 
to copy their words? Or not far rather by the power of 
imagination proceeding upon the all in each of human 
nature? By meditation, rather than by observation? And 
by the latter in consecjuence only of the former ? As eyes 
for which the lormcr has pro-determined their field of vision’ 
and to which, as tu its organ, it communicates a microscopic 
power? Ilictc Ls not, .1 firmly believe, a man now living 
wiio lias, from his own inward e.xperience, a clearer intuition! 
than Mr. Word.swurth himsdf, that the last mentioned are 
the true sources of genial discrimination. Through the 
same process and by the .same creative agency will the poet 
distinguish the degree and kind of the excitement produced 
by the very act uf poetic composition. As intuitively will he 
know, what diflfcrences of style it at once inspires and justifies 
what intermixture of conscious volition is natural to that 
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State ; and in what instances such fii;iires and colot 
speech degenerate into mere crtailurcs of an arbitrar) 
pose, cold technical artifices of nmanimt oi conne 
For, even as truth is its own light and eviib'nce, discoi 
at once itself and falsehood, so ir» it prerogative of] 
genius to distinguish by parental instinct its proper offs 
from the changelings, which the gnomes of vanity c 
fairies of fasliion may have laid in its cradle or called 
names. Could a rule be given from witiiout, poetry i 
cease to be poetry, and sink into a mechanical ar 
v/ould be ?ron/tris\ rules of the Imagir 

are themselves the very pt>wers of growtli and produ 
I'he words to wliich they are reducible, present onl 
Dutlines and external a|)pearance of the iruit. A deci 
counterfeit of the superficial form and colours mt 
elaborated ; but the marble peach feeds cohl and heav) 
children only put it to tiicir mouths. We find no did 
in admitting as excellent, and the legitimate langua 
poetic fervour self-impassioiuai, Donmfs apostrophe t 
Sun in the second stanza of his Fkourkss ov TiiB: Sou! 

**Thee, eye of heaven I this great Soul envies not; 

By thy male* force is all, wr have, begot. 

In the first East thou now Ijcgjim’sl to shine, 

Suckhst early balm and island Kpices tlu re, 

And wilt anon in thy reiuM career 

At. Tagus, Bo, Seine, Thames, and Danow dine, 

And see at night this western world of mine : 

Yet hast thou not more nations smi than she, 

Who be lore thee one day began tt) br. 

And, thy frail light being (pienchM, shall long, huig outlive 

Or the next stanza but one : 

“ (keiit Destiny, the cainmissary of (ojd. 

That hast mark’d out a p.uh and period 

IA>r every tiling I Who, where we tdr-pring. to<A, 

Our ways and ends seebsc at one instant : thou 
.Knot of all causes I Tinm, whose chanjyless brow 
Ne‘cr smiles nor frowns ! O I vomdeaUe. thou to look, 

And shew my stfu'y in thy eternal book,’* etc. 

As little dildculty do we find in excluding from the lio 
of unaiTected warmth and elevation the modimss jireper 
pseiidopoesy, or the startling hysteric of weakness over»ea 
itself, which bursts on the unprepared reader in sundry 
..and apostrophes to abstract terms. Such are the Od 
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Jealousy, to Hope, to Oblivion, and the lik,^ • ^ ^ 

coUection and the magazines of that day whioh Dodsley’s 
to remind me of an Oxford copy o/ Veme? 

ScTTONS, commencing with two 


‘‘Inoculation, heavenly maid ! descend !» 

It is not to be denied that men of undoubted f,i . 
even poets of true, though not of first-rate genius^^ 
a mistaken theory deluded both themselv4 aS otherrJX 
opposite extreme. I once read to a onTr,T,„ in the 

and well-educated women the introductory pLiod 
preface to his “Pindaric Odes," writtenif ® 

style and manner of the odes of Pindar “ If ” / cf 
“a man should undertake to translate Pindar 
it would be thought that one madman had transla^S anoThS 
as may appear, when he, that understands not tK « ^ ° • V 

which nothing seems more raving.” I then proceSed S 

his own free version of the second Olympic^ 

the charitable purpose of rationalizing tL Theb^^Eagt.^ 

“ Queen of all harmonious things, 

Dancing words and speaking strings 
What god, what hero, wilt thou sing ? 

What happy man to equal glories bring ? 

Begin, begin thy noble choice, 

Jove and Pisa claim thy song. 

ne fair first-fruits of war, th’ Olympic games, 

Alcides, offer d up to Jove ; fa > 

Alcides, too, thy strings may move. 

But, oh ! what man to join with these can worthy prove? 

Join Theron boldly to their sacred names ; ^ ^ 

Theron the next honour claims ; 

Theron to no man gives place, 

Is hrst in Pisa’s and in Virtue’s race • 

Theron there, and he alone, ' 

Ev’n his own swift forefathers has outgone.” 


company exclaimed, with the full assent of the 
rest, that if the original were madder than this, it must be in- 
curably mad. I then translated the ode from the Greek 
and as neply as possible, word for word; and the impression 
was, that m the general movement of the periods, in the form 
of the connections and transitions, and in the sober majesty 
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of lofty seose, it appeared to them to approach more neai 
than any other poetry they had heard, to the style of ( 
Ihble, in the prophetic books. The first stroplie will suf 
as a specimen : 

** Yc harp-controlling hymns ! (or) yc hymns tlie sovereigns of hai 
What God ? what I i ero ? 

What Man shall %ve celebrate ? 

Truly Pisa indeed is of Jove, v , r-r 

But the Olympiad (or the Olympic games) dul Hercules cstab 

The first-fruits of the spoils of war. 

lUit Thcron for the four -horsed car, 

That bore victory to liim, 

It behoves us now to voice aloud : 

I'he fust, the Hospitable, 

The Bulwark of Agrigentum, 

Of renowned fathers 
The Flower, even hiin ^ 

Who preserves his native city erect and safe. 

But. are such rhetorical caprices coiidciiiuable only 
their deviation from the language of real life ? and are 
by no other means to be precludcii, but by the rejectio 
all distinctions between prose and verso, save that of me 
Surely good sense, and a moderate insij'ht into the cons 
tion of the human mind, would he am[)ly sufficient to pi 
that, such language and such combinations are the ni 
proiluct neither of the fancy nor of the imagination ; 
their operation consists in the excitement of surprise bj 
iuxta-position and apparent reconciliation of widely diffi 
or incompatible things. As when, for instance, the hill 
made to reflect the image of a voice. Surely, no uni 
taste is leciuisite to see clearly, that this compulsory j 
position is not produced by the presentation of unpressi 
delightful forms to the inward vision, nor by any symi 
with the modifying powers with which the genius of the 
had united and inspirited all the objects of his thought : 
it is therefore a species of wit, a pure work of the will 
implies a leisure and self-possession both of thought ai 
feeling, incompatible with the steady fervour of a 
possessed and filled with the grandeur of its subject, 
sum up the whole in one sentence. \Vhcn a poem, or i 
of a poem, shall be adduced, which is evidently vicious i 
figures and centexture of its style, yet for the condemt) 
of which no reason can be assigned, except that it < 
from the style in which men actually converse, then, an 
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till then, can I hold this theo^ to be either plausible or 
practicable, or capable of furnishing either rule, fuidance or 
precaution, that might not, more easily and more sSw ? 
U rally, have been dedncej S ae Sfe 

own mind from considerations of grammar, loeic and thf 
truth and nature of things confined by the ®aShmhy of 
works, whose fame is not of one country nor of one age. 


CHAPTER XIX 

Coiitinuation---Conceming the real object which, it is tu- 

“ “■ Si 

It might appear from some passages in the former part of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s preface, that he meant to con^e his 
theory of style, and the necessity of a close accordance with 
the actual language of men, to those particular subjects frona 
low and rustic life, which by way of experiment he had pur 
posed to naturalize as a new species in our English poetry 
But from the train of argument that follows; from the 
reference to Milton ; and from the spirit of his critique on 
Gray's sonnet ; those sentences appear to have been rather 
courtesies of modesty, than actual limitations of his system 
Yet so groundless does this system appear on a close examinal 
tion ; and so strange and overwhelming ^ in its consequences 
that I cannot, and I do not, believe that the poet did ever 
himself adopt it in the unqualified sense, in which his expres- 
sions have been understood by others, and which, indeed 
according to all the common laws of interpretation they seein 
to bear. What then did he mean ? I apprehend, that in the 
clear perception, not unaccompanied with disgust or con- 
tempt, of the gaudy affectations of a style which passed 
current with too many for poetic diction, (though in truth it 
had as little pretensions to poetry, as to logic or common 
sense,) he narrowed his view for the time; and feelin® a 
justifiable preference for the language of nature and of good 

vt ° but untranslatable epithet, which the celebrated 

MendeliMhn applied to the peat founder of the Critical Philosophy "Z>er 

^HT, that IS, tSe all-becmshlne, or rather the <ai.toiuihi„rcru,hins 
Kant. In the facility and force of compound epithets, the German from the nnmb« 
ef It! cas€S and inflection* approaches to the Greek, that language so 
“ Bless'd in the happy marriage of sweet words.” 

It U In the woful harshness of Its sounds alone that the German need shrink from 
the comparison. 
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sense, even in its humblest and least ornamented forms 
suffered himself to express, ir» terms at once too large 
too exclusive, his predilection for a style the most rer 
possible from tlie false and showy splendour which he wii 
to explode. It is possible, that this predilection, at 
merely comparative, deviated for a time into direct partis 
But the real oliject which he had in view, was, I doubt n 
species of excellence which had been long liefore mosthai 
characterized by the judicious and amiable Garve, w 
works are so justly beloved and esteemed by the Germar 
his remarks on Gellert, from which the following is lite 
translated, “'rhe talent, that is reciuircd m order to i 
excellent verses, is perhaps greater than the philosoph 
ready to admit, or would find it m his [lower to acquire 
talent to seek only the apt expression of the thought, an 
to find at the same time with it the rhyme and the k 
G ellert possessed this luqqiy gilt, if ever any one of 
tioets tiossessed it ; and Jiut.hing pcrhaiis contributed 
to the and universal ini])ression whii'h his tables i 
on tiieir furt publication, or condur(.‘s mere to ihcir cont! 
poniilariiy. It was a strange and curious phmnomcnon 
such as in Germany had been jireviously unheard of, to 
verses in which everylhing was expn,v,s.-d just as one i 
wish to talk, and yet all dignified, attraelive, and mteres 
and all at the same time [icihictly collect as to the me 
of the syllables and the rhyme. It is certain, that f 
when it has attained this excellence _ makes a far g 
impression than prose. Ho much so im Iced, that eve 
gratification which the very rhymes aftbiai, hecumes thi 
longer a contemptible or trilling gratification.” '■ 

However novel thi.s phamonicnon may have bei 
Germany at the time of Gcllerl, it is by no nieans nei 
yet of recent existence in our language. Hiiilc of the 
liousness with which Spenser occasionally compels the 
graphy of his words into a sub.servience to his rhymi 
whole Fairy Quken is an ahnoiit continued instance ( 
beauty. Waller’s song Go, i.ovk!.y_ Rose, is dot 
familiar to most of my readers ; but if I had happei 
have had by roe the Toeros of Cotton, more biU far 1( 
servedly celebrated as the author of the Vn«;u, Tkavs 
1 should have indulged myself, and I think have gi 
many, who are not acquainted with his serious woi 

* Smmmi^urtg mn 
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selecting some admirable specimens of this style. There are 
not a few poems in that volume, replete with every excellence 
of thought, image, and passion, which we expect or desire in 
the poetry of the milder muse ; and yet so worded, that the 
reader sees no one reason either in the selection or the order 
of the words, why he might not have said the very same in 
an appropriate conversation, and cannot conceive how indeed 
he could have expressed such thoughts otherwise without loss 
or injury to his meaning. 

But in truth our language is, and from the first dawn of 
poetry ever has been, particularly rich in compositions dis- 
tinguished by this excellence. The final e, which is now 
mute, in Chaucer’s age was either sounded or dropt indif- 
ferently. We ourselves still use either beloved ” or 
“ belov’d ” according as the rhyme, or measure, or the pur- 
pose of more or less solemnity may require. Let the reader 
then only adopt the pronunciation of the poet and of the 
court, at which he lived, both with respect to the final and 
to the accentuation of the last syllable ; I would then ven- 
ture to ask, what even in the colloquial language of elegant 
and unaffected women, (who are the peculiar mistresses of 
“pure English and undefiled,*') what could we hear more 
natural, or seemingly more unstudied, than the following 
Stanzas from Chaucer's TRori-us and Creseide, 

< after this forth to the gate he wentc, 

Thcr as Creseide out rode a ful gode paas, 

And up and doun there made he many^ a wente, 

And to hiti'selfe ful oft he said, Alas ! 

Fro hcnwis rode my Wisic and my solas ; 

As would6 blisful God now for hm joic, 

I might her stm agen come in to Troie I 
And to the yondir hil I gan her gidc, 

Alas I and there I toke of her my leve ; 

And yond I saw her to her fathir ride ? 

For sorow of whichc mine hert shall to-cIcYc f 
And hithir home I came whan it was eve, 

And here I dwel, out»cMt from all^ joie, 

And ihal, til I male sene her efte in Troie. 

**And of himselfe imaginid he ofte 
To ben defaitid, pale and woxin lesse 
Than he w« wonte, and that men saidin softc, 

What may it h& ? who can the soth^ geise, 

Why Troilui hath al this hevinesie? ' 

And al this n' as but his melancolie, 

That he had of himselfc tuche fantasie. 
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Anothir time imaginin lie wtuiltl 
tluu every wight, that fnist him l»y tiie wey, 
Uuii of him roinhe, and that thei 'saicu should 
I tun right sory, Troiius wol dey ! ^ 

Aiii! thus he drove u duie yet I'orth or twey, 

As ye have herdc : suchc life gan he to knie 
As he that stodc hetvvixin ho|H: and tiretic: 

For which him likid in Ids songis shewe 
Tid encheson of his wo as he lie?it mir,ht, 

And made a songe of wt^rdls Imt a knve, 
Somwhat his wvdul her tc foi to light. 

And whan he wa?i from every mamdii sight 
With soft<? voice he of his lady dere, 

That absent was, gan sing, as ye may here : 

• • • # # 
This song, when he thus songin lud, ful sone 
He fd agen into his sighis oldc ; 

And every night, as was his wonte to done ; 

He stode the bright moou^ to iieholdc 
And all his sorowc to the moorve he tolde, 

An<i said : I wis, whan thou art hornid newe, 

I shall be glad, if al the world be trewe F* 

Another exquisite master of this species of styl 
the scholar and the poet supplies the material, but th 
well-bred gentleman the expressions and the arrange 
George Herbert, As from the nature of the subject, 
too frequent quaintness of the thoughts, his Tem: 
Sacreo Poems and Private Ejaculations are < 
tively but little known, I shall extract two poems. 
is a sonnet, equally admirable for the weight, num 
expression of the thoughts, and for the simple dignit 
language. Unless, indeed, a fastidious taste should c 
the latter half of the sixth line. The second is a | 
greater length, which I have chosen not only for the 
purpose, but likewise as a striking example and ilk 
of an assertion hazarded in a former page of these si 
namely, that the characteristic fiuilt of our elder poe 
reverse of that, which distinguishes too many of o* 
recent versifiers; the one conveying the most i 
thoughts in the most correct and natural language; tl 
in the most fantastic language conveying the mos 
thoughts. The latter is a riddle of words; the foi 
enigma of thoughts. The one reminds me of an odd 
in Drayton's Ioeas : 

Ai otbcf mea, I myself do muse, 

Why in this soft I wieit iareatloa #©| 
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And why these giddy metaphors I use, 

greater part do go ; 

I will resolve you : I am lunatic 1 ^ 


'^e other recalls a still odder passage in The Synagogue : 
tfr The Shadow or the Temple, a connected series of 
poems in imitation of Herbert’s Temple, and, in some 
editions, annexed to it. 


O how my mind 

Is gravellM ! 

TK , T £ “ thought. 

That X can find, 

Buf s raveird 

All to nought I 
Short ends of threds, 

And narrow shreds 
Of lists. 

Knots, snarled ruffs, 

Loose broken tufts 
Of twists, 

Arc my torn meditations ragged clothing, 

Which, wound and woven, shape a suit for nothing x 
One while I think, and then I am in pain 
To think how to unthink that thought again* 


Immediately after these burlesque passages I cannot pro- 
ceed to the ^tracts promised, without changing the ludicrous 
tone of feeling by the interposition of the three following 
stanzas of Herbert’s. ” 


'i 


VIRTUE. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye s 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box, where sweets compacted lie : 

My music shews, ye have your closes. 

And all must die. 


I Soim«t IX. 
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THE BOSOM SIN: 

a SONNET UY GEOECE HEKKERT* 

I-E:)rd, with wiuit ear#' hast thou ii;; roan^ 

Parents first season ns ; thru sehooiniastfTs ' 
Deliver m to laws ; they send u . bound 
^ To ruks of reason, holy incssen-nns, 

Puipits and Sundays, sorrow dopjdair 
Adlictions sorted, anguish of afl siic's, * 

Fine nets anti stratagems torateh m, m, 

Bibles laid o|>en, ndilions of surprises ; 

Blessings lielorehand, ties tjf 
The sound of (»lory ringing in <Mir e.u;,': 
Without, our shame ; within, <nir ctjuscienccs ? 
Angels and grat'e, eternal Impe-. ami fear.. 

Yet all these fences and then wimle an ay 
One cunning bost>m-sin blows ipiite awa)% 


LOVE UNKNOWN. 


Dear^frjendj sit down, the tale is long ami sad : 

And in my faintinipi, I presume, your*h»ve ’ 

Will more comply than Indp. A^Loni I hml, 

Ami have of whom some which may irnproTs, 

l^hohJ lor two lives, ami hoDi lives iu me, 

To him I broupjit a dish <d tniit one day,' 

And in the middle placed my heart. But he 


f I » i (I sigh to say) 

Look d m % servant, who did know his eye, 
Better than ymi know me, or (wliirh is one) 

J ban I myself The servant instantly, 

Quitting the fruit, seiatM on my heart alone 
Ami threw it in a hmt, wherein rlul fall ' 

A stream of blood, which ivaicd from the side 
Of a great rock ; 1 well remember all, 

And have good cause : there it was dipt ami dyed 
And wash d, and wrung ; the very wTinginp yet 
Enlorceth tears# ^*\our heart was foul, i fear ’’ 
Indeed tis true. I diil and do commit 
Many a fault, more than my lease wdll bear ; 

^ ct still ask d pardon, and ■was m'd denied. 

But you shall hear. After my heart wms well. 
And clean and fair, as I one event itie 


tnrnftt . (I sigh to tdl) 

Walk d lijf mysdf aliroad, I saw a large 

And spacious furnace flaming, and thereon 
A Ixnlmg caldron, round ak>ut whose verge 
Was m great letters set AFFLIC'riON. 

1 he greatness shewM the owner. So I went 
lo fetch a sacrifice out of my fold, 

Thinking with that, which I did thus present, 
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To warm his love, which, I did fear, grew cold. 

But as my heart did tender it, the man 
Who was to take it from me, slipt his hand. 

And threw my heart into the scalding pan ; 

My heart tliat lirought it (do you understand?) 

The offerer’s heart. “ Your heart was hard, I fear,,’^ 
Indeed ’tis true. I foumi a callous matter 
Began to spread and to expatiate there : 

But with a richer drug than scalding water 
I bath’d it often, ev’n with holy blood, 

Which at a board, while many drank bare wine, 

A trieiui did steal into my cup for good, 

Ev’u taken inwardly, and most divine ' 

To supple Inirdnesses. But at the length 
Out of the caldron getting, soon I lied 
Unto my house, where to repair the strength 
Which 1 had lost, I hasted to my bed ; 

But when I thought to sleep out all these faults, 

vr 1 XI , , n (I sigh to speak) 

i tound that some had stuff d the bed with thoughts 
I would say tlionis. Dear, could my heart not'breik. 
When with my pleasures ev’n my rest was gone ? 

Full well I understood who had been there : 

For I had given the key to none but one : 

It must be he. Your heart was dull, I fear/' 

Indeed a slack and sleepy state of mind 
Did oft possess me ; so that when I pray’d. 

Though my lips went, my heart did stay behind. 

But all my scores were by another paid, 

Who took my guilt upon him. “ Truly, Friend, 

“For au{'.ht X hear, your Master shews to you * 

More lavour than you wot of. Mark the end 
The iont did only what was old renew : 

The caldron supjiled what was grown too hard : 
ilT*,*.' ‘*‘‘1 nuickeii what was, grown too dull : 

All <hd but strive to mend what you had marr'd. 

“ When e fore be cheer’d, and praise him to the full 
“ Each day, each hour, each moment of the week 
“ Who fain wtnild have you be new, tender quick." 


CHAPTER XX 

The former subject continued^The neutral style, or that common to 

Frose and 1 (jctry, cxempbhed by specimens from Chaucer. Herbert 
and others. * 

I HAVE no fear in declaring my conviction, that the ex- 
cellence defined and cxempUficd in the preceding chapter 
IS not the characteristic excellence of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
style ; because 1 can add with equal sincerity, that it is 

IX 
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precluded by higher powers. The praise of unifoi 
herence to genuine, logical English is undoubtedly his 
laying the main emphasis on the word uniform, I wi 
add that, of all contemporary poets, it is his alone. 
in a less absolute sense of the word, I should ce 
include Mr. Bowles, Lord Byron, and, as to all hi 
writings, Mr. Southey, the exceptions in their works 
so few and unimportant. But of the specific exc< 
described in the quotation from Garve, I appear t 
more, and more undoubted specimens in the wo 
others; for instance, among the minor poems of Mr. T 
Moore, and of our illustrious Laureate. To me 
always remain a singular and noticeable fact ; that a 1 
which would establish this lingua communis, not only 
best, but as the only commendable style, should ha\ 
ceeded from a poet, whose diction, next to that of 
speare and Milton, appears to me of all others the 
individualized and characteristic. And let it be remen 
too, that I am now interpreting the controverted p£ 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s critical preface by the purpos 
object, which he may be supposed to have intended, 
than by the sense which the words themselves must c 
if they are taken without this allowance. 

A person of any taste, who had but studied three c 
of Shakespeare’s principal plays, would without the 
affixed scarcely fail to recognise as Shakespeare’s a quc 
from any other play, though but of a few lines. A i 
peculiarity, though in a less degree, attends Mr. 
worth’s style, whenever he speaks in his own perse 
whenever, though under a feigned name, it is clear t! 
himself is still speaking, as in the different dramatis f> 
of The Recluse. Even in the other poems, in wh 
purposes to be most dramatic, there are few in which i 
not occasionally burst forth. The reader might 
address the poet in his own words with reference 
persons introduced; 

“ It seems, as I retrace the ballad line by line 
That but half of it is theirs, and the better half is thine. 

Who, having been previously acquainted with an? 
siderable portion of Mr. Wordsworth’s publication! 
having studied them with a full feeling of the author’s | 
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would not at once claim as Wordsworthian the little poem oa 
the rainbow ? .. Child is father of the Man, &c.” 

Or in the Lucy Gray ? 

“ No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 

She dwelt on a wide moor ; 

Tht sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door,” 

Or in the Idle Shepherd-boys ? 

“Along the river^s stony marge 
The sand-lark chants a joyous song ; 

The thrush is busy in the wood, 

And carols loud and strong. 

A thousand lambs are on the rocks, 

All newly bom I both earth and sky 
Keep jubilee, and more than all, 

Those boys with their green coronal 5 
They never hear the cry, 

That plaintive cry ! which up the hill 
Comes from the depth of Dungeon-GhylL'* 

Need I mention the exquisite description of the Sea-Loch 
in The Blind Highland Boy. Who but a poet tells a tale 
in such language to the little ones by the fire-side as — 

“Yet had he many a restless dream ; 

Both when he heard the eagle’s scream, 

And when he heard the torrents roar. 

And heard the water beat the shore 

Near where their cottage stood. 

Beside a lake their cottage stood, 

Not small like our’s, a peaceful flood ; 

But one of mighty size, and strange ; 

That, rough or smooth, is full of change, 

And stirring in its bed. 

For to this lake, by night and day, 

The great Sea-water finds its way 
Through long, long windings of the hills, 

And drinks up all the pretty rills 

And rivers large and strong : 

Then hurries back the road it came — 

Keturns on errand still the same ; 

This did it when the earth was new ; 

And this for evermore will do, 

As long as earth shall last. 

And, with the coming of the tide, 

Come boats and ships that sweetly ride, 

Between the woods and lofty rocks ; 

And to the shepherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant lands.” 
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I might quote almost tlie whole tif his Ruth hll^ u 
the following stanzas : ’ “ 


** liut^ as you hav<* Bcftnrr I'rm t »1 !, 

This Striplini:, pay, 

Antitwith his rirsJ, 

Sn throu-^h* s.tvatp' Ltn<!$ 

IIa4 I'ir.tmrtf ulwnjc ivsth v'u^ajtf lan-ls 
Oil Intiiaus isi the Wr.,!;, 

The wi»d» the truij'rsi ionnr.|: lu,pj, 
h ue t«niu{{ of sLv, 

Misgh' well he (ianpTiaays Icittil 
K*r him. a Vmulh Ut wlunn was pjvim 
StJ much of e.uth sn oiUfhi .4 hr .-u, 
Aiv*l nyeli ■ 4ui»(!, 

^Vh.^ever in elinjfH he tuimh 
hregnhir in sight or .^owiitl 
UitMo hi . mml itnjutt 
A kimh'cti seemed nlhrf! 

Ti> his own powers, ami jnsfuird 
The wmking?* ol his heaif. 

Nor Im. to fen! vo!u|»fnou\ thought. 

Oie Iteantei.nis fsirius o| liai'iire W'loniditf 
Fair tree's ;utti lovely tiowers ; 

The hreivt's thedr t»wu huigiioi lent ; 

The stuis had lerlin|pg wlurfi they sent 
Into those nmgic U»wers. 

Vet in hi?i vvor?»t pur?iuiti. I ween, 

That stnnetimcs there did infers enc 
Fun* ho|»e:» of Jnpth intent ; 

For j>as'd<»ns linketl u> forms so fair 
And stately, needs nnnit ha\e their share 
Of tudde sentnnenfd' 


But from M.r. Wordswurth’s itiore finvaftn! t'oiiipotjitioni 
which already form threufoiirths td !»n wurkfi; aiui will 

trust, constitute hereafter a still larf-er proportion';-. Trot 
these, whether in rhyme or blank verst,;, it wtmk! he difficu; 
and almost superfluous to selee! instances of a tiiction pwa 
1 arly Ins own, of a style which cannot t.e imitaied willa.ii 
Its being at once recognuatd, as originating in Mr. Word: 
worth. It would not be ea.sy to open tui any o„o of hi 
olticr^ strains, that doe.s not lamtain ejcanipltts t>f this ; am 
?s I>n«is are wort; cxtarllem, and mos 

less familiar with his wntings, I will give ihiec specimen 
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taken with little choice. The first from the lines on the Boi 
OF Winandbr-Mere, — who 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 

That they might answer him.— And they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again, 

With long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 
Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 
Of mirth and jocund din I And when it chanced^ 

That pauses of deep silence mocked his skill, 

Thm sometimts in that silence^ while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shech of mild surprise 
Mas carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain-torrents ; or the visible scene^ 

Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery^ its rocks. 

Its woods, afid that uncertain heaven, received 
Into the bosom of the steady lakel* 

The second shall be that noble imitation of Drayton ® (if 
it was not rather a coincidence) in the lines To Joanna. 

— ** When I had gazed perhaps two minutes* space, 

Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 

That ravishment of mine, and laughed aloud. 

The Rock, like something starting from a sleep, 

1 Mr. Wordsworth’i Having: judiciously adopted ** concourse vnid” in this passaj;:* 
for mitd scene** M it stood. in the former edition, encourag:cs me to hazard a 
remark, which I certainly should not have made in the works of a poet less austerely 
accurate in the use of words, than he is, to his own great honour. It respects the 
propriety of the word, scene,** even in the sentence in which it is retained. Dryden, 
and ho only in his more careless verses, was the first, as far as my researches have dis- 
covered, who for the convenience of rhyme used this word in the vague sense, which 
has been since too current even m our best writers, and which (unfortunately, I think) 
is given as its first explanation in Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, and therefore would be 
taken by an incautious reader as its proper sense. In Shakespeare and Milton the 
word is never used without some clear reference, proper or metaphorical, to the 
theatre. Thus Milton ; 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm 
A sylvan scene ; and, as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view.'* 

I object to any extension of its mcanitt;l5, because the word is already more equi- 
vocal than might be wished ; inasmuch as in the limited use, which I recommend, it 
may still signify two difierent things ; namely, the scenery, and the characters and 
actions presented on the stage^ during the presence of particular scenes. It can there- 
fore be preserved from obscurity only by keeping the original signification full in tho 
mind. Thus Milton again, 

— Prepare thee for another scene.” 

8 Which Copland scarce had spoke, but quickly every hill. 

Upon her verge that stands, the neighbouring vallies fill ; 

Helvillon from hla height, it through the mountains threw, 

From whom as soon again, the sound Dunbalrase drew, 

From wh«te stone-trophied head, it on the Windross went, 

Which tow'rds the sea again, resounded it to Dent 
That Brodwater, therewith within her banks astound, 

In sailing to the sea, told it to Egremound, 

Whose buildings, walks, and streets, with echoes loud and long, 

Did mightily commend old Copland for her song. 

Drayton’s PotYOtaiowf 1 i'estr -ArxIT. 
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Took up the Lady's voice, an ! lacghcvi a;;:un t 
That ancient woman seated on r ,.* / 

Was really with her cavern ; //amma’^ 

And the tall Steep of Silver - 1 low sent f u-th 
A noise of laughter ; smitliern Loughrip,p. ln*ar 
And Kairfieid answered witli a 111014:11.0:1’ tone. 

HelvcIIyn far into the clear blue sky 
Carried the lady's voice I™- old Skiiitiaw ! 4 .-'w 
His speaking trumpet 1 — hack out of tlic chnnis 
From Glaramara southwani came the voice : 

And Kirkstone tossed it from its misty henui !” 

Tlie third, which is in rhyme, I t;ikc from the Song at 
niF. Feast or Brougham Castle, upon the restoration o! 
i^rd ChiTord. the Slicphcui, to tiic Estates .and Honours ot 

ITUS Ancestors. 

— ‘‘ Now another day is come, 

Fitter hojic, and m>hirr tlovnu ; 

He hath thrown aside his eioi>k, 

And hath buried deep his bn,,»k ; 

Armour tn Afs Adi/s 

Oh the hki'd cf Ciijkrd iaik 
^ Quitii ike Aco/,’ cx^UituK the I Ain. 4 ■ 

Bear me ic ike heari e/ fraiue, 
hike kn»inj^ 0/ ike Sktsid ■ 

Teli iky name, i/um iremMin^* AiVo// — 

Fuid af deaik, tvhirtcr ihau'de, 
ikoan ik^u wtik our vuiory / 

Happy day, and mighty h.tnr. 

When our Shephenl, ii{ hr. power, 

Mailed and horsed, vvitii I.xacc an i sword# 

To his ancestors restored, 

Like a re-appearing Star, 

Like a glory hum a*ar, 

First skaii head the /k,k 0; war i " 

*'* Alas I the fervent harper did not know, 

That for a tranquil Sou! the Lay was framnl, 

Who, long com|)elIed in lunuhle walks to pu, 

Was softened into feeling, soothed, and tamed. 

Love had he found in huts wdterc poor men lie 1 
HL daily teachers had been W’tio«ls ami fills, 

The siienee ikai is in the starry tky, 

The skip that is am&n^^ the imeJy kiiisT 

The words themseh'es in the foregoing extracts, arc, no 
coubt, sufliciently common for the greater part.*— But in 
what poem are they not so, if we except a few misadventurous 
^tempts to translate the arts and sciences into verse? In 
•i HE Excuksiok the number of polysyllabic (or what the 
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common people call, dictionary) words is more than usually 
great. And so must it needs be, in proportion to the 
number and variety of an author^s conceptions, and his solici- 
tude to express them with precision. — But are those words in 
those places commonly employed in real life to express the 
same thought or outward thing? Are they the style used 
in the ordinary intercourse of spoken words? No! nor are 
the modes of connections; and still less the breaks and 
transitions. Would any but a poet — at least could any one 
without being conscious that he had expressed himself with 
noticeable vivacity — have described a bird singing loud by, 
“ The thrush is busy in the wood?’' — or have spoken of boys 
with a string of club-moss round their rusty hats, as the boys 
7Mith their ^reen coronal V* — or have translated a beautiful 
May-day into “ Both earth and sky keep jubilee 2 ” — or have 
brought all the different marks and circumstances of a sea- 
loch before the mind, as the actions of a living and acting 
power ? Or have represented the reflection of the sky in the 
water, as “ That uncertain heaven received into the bosom of 
the steady lakeV^ Even the grammatical construction is not 
unfrequently peculiar; as “The wind, the tempest roaring 
high, the tumult of a tropic sky, might well be dangerous food 
to him^ a youth to whom was given, &c.” There is a peculi- 
arity in the frequent use of the dcrvvdpTriTov (that is, the 
omission of the connective particle before the last of several 
words, or several sentences used grammatically as single 
words, all being in the same case and governing or governed 
by the same verb) and not less in the construction of words 
by apposition (“ to him^ a youth ”). In short, were there ex- 
cluded from Mr. Wordsworth’s poetic compositions all, that 
a literal adherence to the theory of his preface voould exclude, 
two thirds at least of the marked beauties of his poetry must 
be erased. For a far greater number of lines would be 
sacrificed than in any other recent poet ; because the pleasure 
received from Wordsworth’s poems being less derived either 
from excitement of curiosity or the rapid flow of n^ration, 
the striking passages form a larger proportion of their value. 
I do not adduce it as a fair criterion of comparative ex- 
cellence, nor do I even think it such ; but merely as matter 
of fact. I affirm, that from no contemporary writer could so 
many lines be quoted, without reference to the poem, in 
which they are found, for their own independent weight 
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or beauty. ]‘Vain the ^f^here of uiy own experience I can 
bring to my recollection tlirire petsons of no every- tLiypo^^ij.^ 
and ac(|uirenu‘nt.s, who had rr%ul the pormn m' others with 
inore and more imallayiHl |4e.e;ure, and liad tluniglit more 
higlily of tiieir atitlun's» as poets ; win* yet have confessed to 
me, that from no mcHiern work had %o many passages started 
up anew in their minds ai ilifrreni limes^ and as dilTercal 
occasions had .awakcncil a inciiitativc motid* 


ciiAvrm XXI 

Remarks on the |itfsriU intnlf of eariflwctioi^ crifictl jcniratls. 

Lonc,^ liave I wished to sec a fair and phik^soplura! in- 
qmsition mto the character of Wordsworlii, as a poet, on 
the evidence of his puhlinhrd wtaks ; and a positive, not a 
comparauve* appreciation of their domarmisr excelkmcies 
deficiencies, and defects. I know no claim that tim mere 
c///w;t of any individual can have to wvi0i iUmn tlm opinion 
of the author himself; against the |irohaUility of whuse 
parental partiality we ought to %H that of his having thougiit 
longer aiuUnore <ieeply on the stibjai. Hut I sliould call 
that investigation fair and philosophical in which the critic 
announces atui emleavours to enlahlisir the principltis, which 
he Iiolds^for the foundation of pc^etry in general, with the 
specification of these in^ their application to the diferent 
classes of poetry. Having thus prepared his canons of 
criticism for praise and ecuidcmnation, he would proceed to 
particularke the niost striking passages to winch he deems 
them applicablci faitldully nolii ing the frer|uent or infrefiuent 
recurrence of similar merits or <lefecls, ami as faithfully dis- 
tinguishing what is rharacterisllc from winit is iiacidcntal, or 
a lucre flagging of the wing, "riien if his premises he 
rational, his deductions legitimare, and his conclusions justly 
applied,^ the reader, and possibly the poet himself, may 
adopt his judgment in the light of jmigmeni ami in theimie. 
pencience of iree-agency. If he lias erred, be presents liis 
errors m a ddhiitc place and tangible form, and holds the 
torch and guides the way to their dcteidioii, 

I most willingly admit, and eslimiie at a high value, the 
services which the Rkview, and others formed 

afterwards on the same pkn, iiave rendered to society in the 
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liffasion of knowledge. I think the commencement of the 
Sdinbukgh Review an important epoch in periodical 
;riticisiii ; and that it has a claim upon the gratitude of the 
iterary republic, and indeed of the reading public at large, 
or having originated the scheme of reviewing those books 
)nly, which are susceptible and deserving of argumentative 
:riticism. Not less meritorious, and far more faithfully and 
n general far more ably executed, is their plan of supplying 
;he vacant place of the trash or mediocrity, wisely left to sink 
:nto oblivion by its own weight, with original essays on the 
most interesting subjects of the time, religious, or political ; 
in which the titles of the books or pamphlets prefixed furnish 
only the name and occasion of the disquisition. I do not 
arraign the keenness, or asperity of its damnatory style, in 
and for itself, as long as the author is addressed or treated 
as the mere impersonation of the work then under trial. I 
have no quarrel with them on this account, as long as no 
personal allusions are admitted, and no re-commitment (for 
new trial) of juvenile performances, that were published, 
perhaps forgotten, many years before the commencement of 
the review : since for the forcing back of such works to 
public notice no motives are easily assignable, but such as 
are furnished to the critic by his own personal malignity ; or 
what is still worse, by a habit of malignity in the form of 
mere wantonness. 

** No private grudge they need, no personal spite ; 

The mva s*ctio is its own delight ! 

All enmity, all envy, they disclaim, 

Disinterested thieves of our good name : 

Cool, sober murderers of their neighbour’s fame ! ” 

S. T. C. 

Every censure, every sarcasm respecting a publication 
which the critic, with the criticised work before him, can 
make good, is the critic^s right The writer is authorized to 
reply, but not to complain. Neither can anyone prescribe 
to the critic, how soft or how hard ; how friendly, or how 
bitter, shall be the phrases which he is^ to select for the 
expression of such reprehension or ridicule. The critic 
must know, what effect it is his object to produce ; and with 
a view to this effect must he weigh his words.^ But as soon 
as the critic betrays, that he knows more of his author, than 
the author’s ||ublicatioos could have told him ; as soon as 
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from this more intimate knowledge, elscwiicre obtained, he 
avails himself of the slightest trait axuinst die autiinr ; his 
censure instantly becomes personal injury, Ids sarea^ans per- 
sonal insults. He ceases to be a critic, and takes en him the 
most contemptible character to which a rational tneature 
can be degraded, that of a gossip, backbiter, and pasquiiiani : 
but with this heavy aggravation, that he steals the nnipiicij 
the deforming passions of the world into tiie museum ; into 
the very place which, next to the chapel ami oratory, should 
be our sanctuary, and secure place of refuge ; oilers al)unnna„ 
tions on the altar of the Muses ; and makes its sacred paling 
the very circle in which he conjures up tiic lying and prufatie 
spirit. 

This determination of unlicense<! personality, and of per- 
mitted and legitimate censure, (which I owe in part to the 
illustrious Lessing, himself a model of acute, spiriteii, some- 
times stinging, but always argumentative and honourable, 
criticism) is beyond controversy the true one : and thougii 
I would not myself exercise all tlie rights of tlie hater, yet, 
let but the former be excluded, I submit mystrlf to its exer- 
cise in the hands of others, without ccnnplaint ami without 
resentment. 

Let a communication be formed bctwtmn any innuber of 
learned men in the various branches of scitmee and literature ; 
and whether the president and central coinmittee he in 
London, or Edinburgh, if oidy they previously lay aside 
their individuality, and pledge themselves inwardly, as well 
as ostensibly, to administer jtulgment ac<*ording to a consti- 
tution and code of laws; and if by grounding this ctKie on 
the twoTold basis of universal morals ami plulosophic reason, 
independent of all foreseen application to particular works and 
authors, they obtain the right to speak mch as the repritseiua- 
tive of their body corporate; they stiall have honour and 
good wishes from me, and I shall accord to them their fair 
dignities, though self-assumed, not hns ehrerfully tium if 
I could inquire concerning them in the heuakbs idVire, or 
turn to them in the book of peerage. Ibnvcvcr loud may 
be the outcries for prevented or subverted reputation, Itow- 
ever numerous and impatient the complaints of memkm 
severity and insupportable despotism, 1 shall mdthcr feel, 
nor utter aught but to the defence and jusiiftcation of the 
critical machine. Should any literary Quixote fmd himself 
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pruvnkrd by its souiuls and regular movements, I should 
adinouish him with Sancho Panza, that it is no giant but 
a wiiulmill ; there it stands on its own place, and its own 
hillot'k, never goes out of its way to attack anyone, and to 
none and irom none cither gives or asks assistance. When 
tlie puhlie pi ess has poured in any part of its produce 
between its nhll stones, it grinds it off, one man’s sack the 
same as anoilutr, and with wimtever wind may happen to be 
tlum hlowinjp All the twoaind ■thirty winds are alike its 
friends. Of the whole wide atmosphere it does not desire 
a singlt^ ring;ei i)r(‘adth more than what is necessary for its 
sails to turn round in. lint this space must he left free and 
unimpcdi'd. ( hiats, beetles, wasps, huttcrllies, and the whole 
trilK‘ of eplimnerals and insigniflcant.s, may flit in and out 
and hfawren ; may hum, and buzz, and jar ; may shrill their 
tiny pipes, and wiiui their puny horns, unchastised and un- 
notierd. Ihit iiileis and bravadoes of larger size and prouder 
shnw must beware, how tlmy |dace themselves within its 
swet'p. Mm*h Irs:; may fliey [ircsume to lay hands on the 
sails, the strength of which is neither greater nor less than as 
the wind is, whirU tlrives them round. Whomsoever the 
remorseicss arm slings aloft, or wliirls along with it in the air, 
he has liimrwlf alone to blame ; though, when the same arm 
throws him fiom it, it will more often double than break the 
for('e of his fall 

Putting asidi’ the too manifest and too frequent interference 
of national party, ami rn’cn personal predilection or aversion; 
and neauving for <it!eper feelings those worse and more 
criminal intiusitms into the ftai'redness of private life, which 
not seldom nun it h^g.al ratiier tluin literary chastisement, the 
two principal objrets and oec'asions which I hnd for blame 
atid I egret in the I'unducl of the review in question are: 
first, its unfaithtuhu'ss to its owtt announced and excellent 
plan, !>y subie(tin>» to crifiei.sm works neither indecent nor 
immoral, yet of such trilling importance even in point of 
size and, ataairding to the critic’s own verdict, so devoid of 
ail merit) as must excite in the most candid mind the sus- 
pit'iun, eithm iliat dislike or vindictive feelings were at work ; 
or that there was a cold prudential pre-determination to in- 
creasf? tlut sale of tlie review l>y flattering the malignant 
passkm.s of Imman nature* That I may not myself become 
subject to the charge, which 1 am bringing against others, by 
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ao ncciisation without proof, I rri-r to tfir aiticic on Dr 
RenneiFs sernion in tin; very iirst niuuht'r of tlu‘ Euin" burgh 
Rkvikw as an illustration of my mranin:,;. If in looking 
through all the succcctiing voiuiurs thr reader iFuould find 
this a solitary instance, I nnist suiimit to tluit painful for- 
feiture of esteem, which awaits a y,ri!uruil<o;s or exaggerated 
charge. 

d'he S(‘COml point of olpectitm tcaluniy-: to this review only 
m ('ornnion witli all other works of perituli-al criticism: at 
least, it applies in common to the .general systtau of 'all 
wiiarevt.T e\e(‘ption there mav 1 h‘ in favour of f*articuiar 
articles. ()r if it attaches to 'Fhk hiuxmnom Rkvikw "and 
to its only corrival (1 'hk (grARTKKKV), with any peculiar 
force, tliis results from tlie sutu'rionty (jf talent, amiuireinent 
and information which iuath have so nmicniahiy dis|)layed* 
and which doubtless deepeiis the retu'et tluni;:h not the blame! 
I am rt'Jerring to lac suostitutimi ot a'.i-ertion fur aruimient* 
to the fretpiency of arbitrary and sometimes fJ^iulant verdicts^ 
not seldom xmmppotied even bv a sin;.;]e quotation from the 
work condemned, which ini.'lu at lea’st have explained the 
tfitics meaniniq d it d3<i not pio\f‘ tlie iustice <it his sentence, 
Even whcic this is not the ca.og tlie 'e:aracts are too often 
made witliont odereiua: to any j\encral ciuunds or rules from 
nliicli the faultiness or inad’missif ulity of the fjualities 
attributed may lie dcduccil ; and witlauit any atttunjit to 
show, tliat the cpialitie;; uve attiibutabh* to the jstssa'm 
extracted. I have met with sucli extrsuis from Mr. Worchr 
wortiFs poems, annexed ti> such assertions, a.; led me to 
imagine, that the reviewer, liaving written Ids crili<jue l)efore 
he iiad read the woiaq had *tlum /'//wfo/ with a pin for 
passagess, whrrewitii to illustrate the various branches of hi.s 
prcconcenved opinions. By what principle of rational choice 
can we suppose a criti«' to have laam diiecteti (at least in 
a^Christian country, anti Idiuselt, we hope, a Clhri.stian) who 
gives ^tlic following lines, pt*rtraying tluc lt*rvt>ur of solitary 
devotion exciteti ley the magnificent'displav of rhti Almighty's 
works, as a pi tin! and example ol an autht»r's tcsHicncy to 
downright ravings, and absolutt* unintclligilulity ? 

*■* O then whiit s««l wus his, when en the tups 
Of the ht hehrhl the ttm 

KRe up, and bathe the world m light f He looked— 
Ocean and earth, thr xnlid «f rarih, 

And oceaiFi liquid Wurtoh him lay 
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In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched. 

And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none. 

Nor any votce of joy : his spirit drank 
The spectacle ! sensation, soul, and form, 

All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being ; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live : they were his life.®* 

Can it be expected, that either the author or his admirers, 
should be induced to pay any serious attention to decisions 
which prove nothing but the pitiable state of the critic’s own 
taste and sensibility ? On opening the review they see 
a favourite passage, of the force and truth of which they had 
an intuitive certainty in their own inward experience con- 
firmed, if confirmation it could receive, by the sympathy of 
their most enlightened friends ; some of whom perhaps, even 
in the world’s opinion, hold a higher intellectual rank than the 
critic himself would presume to claim. And this very passage 
they find selected, as the characteristic effusion of a mind 
deserted by reason 1 — as furnishing evidence that the writer 
was raving, or he could not have thus strung words together 
without sense or purpose 1 No diversity of taste seems 
capable of explaining such a contrast in judgment. 

That I had over-rated the merit of a passage or poem, 
that^ I had erred concerning the degree of its excellence, 
I might be easily induced to believe or apprehend. But that 
lines, the sense of which I had analysed and found consonant 
with all the best convictions of my understanding; and the 
imagery and diction of which had collected round those con- 
victions my noblest sls well as my most delightful feelings ; 
that I should admit such lines to be mere nonsense or 
lunacy, is too much for the most ingenious arguments to 
effect. But that such a revolution of taste should be brought 
about by a few broad assertions, seems little less than im- 
possible. On the contrary, it would require an effort of 
charity not to dismiss the criticism with the aphorism of the 
wise man, m animam malevolam sapieniia haud intrare 
potest 

What then if this very critic should have cited a large 
number of single lines and even of long paragraphs, which 
he himself acknowledges to possess eminent and original 
beauty ? What if he himself has owned, that beauties as great 
are scattered in abundance throughout the whole book? 
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And yet, though under this impression, should have com- 
menced his critique in vulgar exultation with a prophecy 
meant to secure its own fulfilment? With a “This won’t 
do . Wl^at ? if after such acknowledgments extorted from 
his own judgment he should proceed from charge to charge 
of tameness and raving ; flights and flatness ; and at length, 
consigning the author to the house of incurables, should 
conclude with a strain of rudest contempt evidently grounded 
HI the distempered state of his own moral associations? 
Suppose too ail this done without a single leading principle 
established or even announced, and without any one attempt 
at argumentative deduction, though the poet had presented 
a more than usual opportunity for it, by having previously 
made public his own principles of judgment in poetry, and 
supported them by a connected train of reasoning ! 

Ihe office and duty of the poet is to select the most 
dignified as well as 

** The gayest, happiest attitude of things/* 

The reverse, for in all cases a reverse is possible, is the ap- 
propriate business of burlesque and travesty, a predominant 
taste for which has been always deemed a mark of a low and 
degraded mind. When I was at Rome, among many other 
visits to^ the tomb of Julius 11. I went thither once with 
a Prussian artist, a man of genius and great vivacity of 
feeling. As we were gazing on Michael Angelo's Moses, our 
conversation turned on the horns and beard of that stupen- 
dous statue; of the necessity of each to support the other; 
of the super-human effect of the former, and the necessity of 
the existence of both to give a harmony and integrity both 
to the image and the feeling excited by it. Conceive them 
removed, and the statue would become ««-natural, without 
being .y2^<?r-naturaL We called to mind the horns of the 
rising sun, and I repeated the noble passage from Taylor's 
Holy Dying. That horns were the emblem of power and 
sovereignty among the Eastern nations, and are still retained 
as such in Abyssinia ; the Achelous of the ancient Greeks ; 
and the probable ideas and feelings, that originally sug- 
gested the mixture of the human and the brute form in 
the figure, by which they realized the idea of their mysterious 
Pan, as representing intelligence blended with a darker 
power, deeper, mightier, and more universal than the 
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conscious intellect of man; than intelligence all these 
tlioughts and recollections passed in procession before our 
minds. My companion who possessed more than his share 
of the hatred, which his countrymen bore to the French, had 
just observed to me, “a Frenchman, Sir ! is the only animal 
in the human shape, that by no possibility can lift itself up to 
religion or poetry : ” when, lo 1 two French officers of distinc- 
tion and rank entered the church ! “ Mark you,” whispered 

the Prussian, “ the first thing which those scoundrels— will 
notice— (for they will begin by instantly noticing the statue 
in parts, without one moment’s pause of admiration im- 
pressed by the whole) — will be the horns and the beard. 
And the associations, which they will immediately connect 
with them will be those of a he-goat and a mckoW^ Never 
did man guess more luckily. Had he inherited a portion 
of the great legislator’s prophetic powers, whose statue we had 
been contemplating, he could scarcely have uttered words 
more coincident with the result : for even as he had said, so 
it came to pass. 

In The Excursion the poet has introduced an old man, 
born in humble but not abject circumstances, who had 
enjoyed more than usual advantages of education, both from 
books and from the more awful discipline of nature. This 
person he represents, as having been driven by the restless- 
ness of fervid feelings, and from a craving intellect to an 
itinerant life ; and as having in consequence passed the 
larger portion of his time, from earliest manhood, in villages 
and hamlets from door to door, 

** A vagrant Merchant bent beneath his load.’* 

Now whether this be a character appropriate to a lofty 
didactick poem, is perhaps questionable. It presents z. fair 
subject for controversy ; and the question is to be determined 
by the congruity or incongruity of such a character with 
what shall be proved to be the essential constituents of 
poetry. But surely the critic who, passing by all the oppor- 
tunities which such a mode of life would present to such 
a man ; all the advantages of the liberty of nature, of soli- 
tude, and of solitary thought ; all the varieties of places and 
seasons, through wffiich his track had lain, with all the vary- 
ing imagery they bring with them ; and lastly, all the observa- 
tions of men, 
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man; (''-IS, th<-ir rna-vincnts, .iini p'.irniitH, 

TliCir passiinis ;uni Bicu Icclnupn™” 

whicfi the nu;'nu3ry of these yearly juurneys eiiist luive given 
recailied to mv\\ a niiiui- t”ue eutie, I say, who from the 
airjltitude of ru^ssible a^stHaa:ions should pa;;s hy all these in 
Older to hx his atleotiou exehi.av-eiy on the /he raid 
star wirich r/ae;/// iiave Ijeesi aaittiiy, the wares of his 

peek ; tlds critic, in uiy opinion, cannta he thought to 
|)Osst‘s,s a riincli higlier or riiuch iiealdaier state of moral 
feeling, llian tl'uj l-'renclniica at, H::ne n f.s.!.* L 


CIIAP'rKR XX.1! 

Tl'ie clnira^ teristic eetrcts of WoolaWiiOh’:; pMfSry, uitfr the principles 
fruia %vhich the judgment, that tliey ;ur urirci’;, i', sictl«ccd—”Their 
prf,.jH!nion U^ ilic beauties' -dO,.r t!ir grratr .1 p,irt ciiaracteristic of 

!iis th.rcry only. 

If Mr, Whardswortli have set forth pnnciplei; t?f poet 17 which 
his arguiiumts are iiusufficient to sup-port, let him and those 
wlio have adojiled Ids serttiinents hr set rip, hi hy the con- 
futatitui of those* arg.umtmls, and hy the suh-.titution of more 
plillosophieal pi;nci[>les. And sldl let tint due credit be 
given to the portion and impot lance of the truths, which 
are blended witli his tireory ; Irutiis, the tno exclusive attem 
tion to which had occasioned its cnons, hy tempting him 
to carry tliose truths licyontl tlieir proper limits, if his 
mistaken theory have at all intluencrd his poetic composi- 
tions, let the effects be pointed out, ami t!m instances given, 
ihit let it likewise be shi)wn, luuv far tfie iniluence has 
acted; whetlier diffusively, or only hy starts; wlicther the 
number and itnportance of the por*ms and passages thus 
infected be great i^r tntling t'tjmpared wifli ilte sound 
portion; anti lastly, wiuahcr tlupy an* inwoven into tiie 
texture of his wt>rks, or are kiose and separable. Hie result 
of such a trial would evince heyoml a ihaiht, what it is high 
time to announce decisively am! aloud, that the supposed 
characteristics of Mt. Wortiswmrtli’s poetry, wltcl her admired 
(.»r reprobated; whether tlmy are simplieity or simpleness; 
faithful adherence to essettiiai nature, or wilful selections 
front iminan nature of its njetinesl forms atul under tlie least 
attractive assadatlons ; are as little the teal characteristics 
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oetry at large, as of his genius and the constitution 

and. 

comparatively small number of poems he chose to 
xpcriinent ; and this experiment we will suppose to 
led. Vet even in these poems it is impossible not 
»ive that the natural tendency of the poet’s mind 
■eat ol)jects and elevated conceptions. The poem 
FiOKLiTY is for the greater part written in language, 
iscd and naked as any perhaps in the two volumes, 
e the following stanza and compare it with the pre- 
stanzas of the same poem. 

** There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 

The crags repeat the raven’s croak. 

In symphony austere ; 

Thither the rainbow comes — the cloud— 

And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 

And sun-beams ; and the sounding blast. 

That, if it could, would hurry past ; 

But that enormous barrier holds it fast.” 

::ompare the four last lines of the concluding stanza 

le former half* 

** Yes, proof was plain that, since the day 
On which the Traveller thus had died, 

The Dog had watched about the spot, 

Or by Ids Master’s side : 

//i}w nourished here through such long time 
Me kmws^ who gave that love sublime ^ — 

And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate!” 


1 any candid and intelligent mind hesitate in determin- 
■hichof these best represents the tendency and native 
-ter of the poet’s genius ? Will he not decide that the 
ras written because the poet would so write, and the 
because he could not so entirely repress the force and 
cur of his mind, but that he must m some part or 
of every composition write otherwise? In short, that 
,nlv disease is the being out of his element ; like the 
that, having amused himself, for a while, with crashing 
veeds on the river’s bank, soon returns to his own 
S movements on its reflecting and sustaining surfac^ 
4 L" l»»vcd that I am here s.yposmg 
to whom I appeal, to have already deaded against the 
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'*Tf]rir- iiKinricJH, their cnjoyrneiils, and pursuits 
‘riicir passicnn; and liicir fcniirips— ^ 

m'hicli t!ie rucriiory of these yearly joiine-ys most, ha.ve 
and recadled to such a oiirul- - tile critic, i say, who from 
uniltitiide of possible asscjcuitions should pass by all thus 
order to hx yds attention e>a;:h,isively on the /x//>cwi' 
which have hcvn anaeng tile wares of 

pack ; this critic, in iny opiinion, ('aniit)t be tlunc'^hl 
possess a much ^hiither or miicli healthiiT state of''m 
tecling, than the ]'’renc!imen al'iovc rerrr.io'i. 


CHAPTER XX 1 1 

The chars, deristic defects of Word.swertlds p-.riiv, with the nrinci 
from which the jiidpinent, that tliey are d.rtreis, is tleduced— I 
|>ro|,H')i lion to the beauties— ~ for the prcatc.t icirt characterkti 
his tiieory only. 


If Mr. Word.swurlii liavc set forlli jjrinciplcs of poetry wt 
liis *ii^uirients ,ire iiisuttu'iciit to supju>rij let inrn nnd th 
who have adopted his staitinieiits lie set right by the c 
futation of those arguiiients, and hy the sulistitiition of ni 
philosophical principles. Ami still let the due credit 
given to the portion and iiujioiuuice of the truths, wh 
are blended with his theory; truths, the too e.xclusive att 
tion to which had occasioned its crror.s, hy teinritin'^ 1 
to^ carry those truths beyond their proper limits. If 
mistaken theory have at all inliiicmad his poetic compi 
tions, let the effects be pointed out, and the instances giv 
Bat let It likewise be shown, how far the inlluence ' 
acted ; whether diffusively, or only by starts ; whether ' 
number and importance of the poems and passages tl 
infected be great or trifling i'im![iare(l with the son 
portion; and lastly, whether they are inwoven into ■ 
fe.\turc of his works, or are loose ami separable. 'I'lie res 
of such a trial would evince beyond a doubt, what it is h 
time to announce decisively and aloud, that the suptioi 
characteristics of .Mr. Wordsworth's jioetry, wheflu'r adniij 
or reprobated; whether they are simplicity or simplcne 
faithful adherence to es.sential miture, or wilful seleS 
from human nature of its meanest form.s and under the le 
attiactive associations; are as little the real characterist 
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of his poetry at large, as of his genius a.ud the constitution 
of his mind. 

In a com{hiratively small munlier of poems he chose to 
ran experinaait ; aud tins ex|ieriinent we will suppose to 
/V* failed. Vet i‘ven in tliese poems it is impossible not 
t^o perceive that tlie. natural tendency of the poet’s mind 
. (Treat ot»jecls and elevated conceptions. The poem 
entitled Iooklity is for tlie greater j)art written in language, 
s unraised and nakrd as any |)crliaps in tlie two volumes. 
Yet take tlie folhnvmg stanza and cum|)are it with the pre- 
ceding Stanzas of the same i)oem. 

** Thrrr soiurtiuiPS ^Inth a leaping fish 
Soiui llirotijpi tlie turn a lonely ehc-er ; 

The nag;, repeat the raven’s croak, 

III symphony austere ; 

Thithrr the rainbow c(imef.--~thc cloud—- 
Ami mi'ds th.at .spread the tVying shrmid ; 

And •um hratns ; uml the smnujing blast, 

1'hat, if it could, would hurry past ; 
put that emuinous harrier hoUh; it fast.” 

Or compare the fnur last lines of the concluding stanza 
with the former halt. 

“ Ves, proof wa*J plain tfiat, since the day 
On whirh the ‘Pravrllrr thus had died, 

The Dog had watched alHUit the spot, 

{ )r by he* Nt aster’s side : 

/Am* hftf thnnw^ h atu'h Imi^ limt 

i/<? r.ir^e ihai iVer.'e 

And ii^avi ihaf ([f ^reaf 

Akmfi a// humnn nlKtiafe ! 

Can any caitdid and inltdligcni miml hesitate in determin- 
ing, which of these best r<*[)resents Uic tendency and native 
character of the pnrl’tt gmiitp;? Will he not decide that the 
one was wTitteii iM’caut.c the pt,M,:t ivouhi so write, and the 
other because lu! ontdd not so entirely repreiis the force and 
grandeur of his htU that he must in sotnc part or 

other of every (’omposititm write otherwise? Iir short, that 
his only disrseie is the brung out ot his element, like the 
swan, tliat, having lunusetl himseli, for a while, wUli crushing 
the weeds un tht‘ livuds Icmk, soon returns to his own 
majestic movcuumts on its ladlectiug and sustaining surface. 
Let it be obscrvmi that I am here supposing the imagined 
Judge, to whom I append, to have already decided against the 
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poets theory, as far as it is ciitrcreiit froin the nnn^; i 
the art, generally aeknowleiljted. Pnnetp) 

I cannot here enter into’ a detailed ex-uuimtinn , 
Wordsworth’s works ; but I will att.unpt to <u‘ve L 
results of rny own judgment, after an aeci.tainrance ^f , 
y ears and repeated perusals. And though, to apprecia 
deiec s of a great mmd it is nere.ssary to undersh^ 
Viously Its characteristic execHnuvs, 'vet I hare ^ 
expressed myself with suftieient fulness,' to nrerTudr 
of the 111 e/fects that might arise from mv j.msu a 
rary arnangement.^ I will_ therefore conmince wk 
lished of l>is }>oems hitherto 

The first characteristic, thong, h only occasional de 
which I ajipear to myself to tind in these poems is th( 
of the style. Under this nanu T refe to 
sudden and unpreiiared transitions from lines or sente 
of peculiar felicity— (at all events striking and oriirinan' 
a Style, not only ununi.assioned but undistinguished ' 
sinks too often and too abruptly to that style, wliich ik, 
place m the second division of language, dividing it into 
hree specie-s; first, that which is j.eenliar to i.oetey se« 
that i^hich IS only propcT in prose; anti third, the neutn 
common to lioth. There have been works, .such as Cowl 
It-ssay or, Crmnwcll, in which prose and verse are inteJm 
(not as in the Consolation of P>tH;tjus, or the ArcRmc 
Barclay, by the insertion of poems sujipo.sed to have b 
spoken or composed on occasions jireviously Jehted 
prose, but) the poet pa.ssing from onj to the other as 

tlkk'mde Ik' ‘■‘•'•'■■’Ks dictated. ' 

this mode of composition do.-s not satisfy a cultivated ta' 

1 here is something unplea.sant in the being thus obliged 
alternate states of feeling so dissimilar, and this too h 
siiecies of writing, the pleasure fnmi which is in part derh 
^om the preparation and previous exjiertalion of the read 
A portion of that awkwardness is felt which ha g ponl 
introduction of songs in our modern comic opert mid 
prevent which the judicious Metastasio (as to whose exq 

SkSainrdkTs V ™ doubts m 

genius) uniformly placed t 
ana at the end of the scene*, at the same time that healmt 
always raises and impassions the style of the recitative ima 
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1 hmi trouhicst mt with strange alarms • 
oniiles hast thoii^ sweet tmes of thine owr - 
i cannot keep thee in my arms ; ' 

J'or they confonnti me : 'ci,r </ ts, 

I have forgot those smiles of his !'» 


Or page 269 , vol. L 


Tluni hast a mt, for thy love arul thy ^est 
Ami luntgh little troubled with slotli 
1 huuken lark 1 thou wouhfst be loth 
to W. suen a traveller as L 
^y^vy liver I 

/f'iAryj sm/aj 4^ a,r a mmnimn npir 
i to thrAim^rkif mgr. 

joy and jollity be with us lioth I ‘ 

Hearing thee or else some other, 

As merry a brother 
I on the earth will go plorbliny on 
By myself cheerfully till the day is done/* 


that I apj»ear in this passage i, 


C.Iuse l,y « Pond, uik», the further ,i,Ie, 

I w-nX' »I«‘c« I K»«», 

T.rtVit V> V i"”:- '“““"'“"K niotioiilfss : 

Hct,eh^t:il’;he'wh[!e“;St^^^^^^ 

if - r e’"‘‘ '“''<*rish floixi 

p.°d Sf 'wS: .“S 

'• My former thought* returncti ; the fear that kil!* • 
And hope that is unwilling to be fed ; ' ' 

r’ f> i;®P> “<> »aa all fleshly ill* ; 

I <>«ts m their misery dead. 

Blit now, i>erplc* <! by what the Old Man had laid. 
My <i«csiion eagerly did I renew, ' 

tiow « It that you live, and what it it you do? > 
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He with a smile did then his words repeat ^ 

And said, that gathering Leeches far wtae 

He travelled ; stirring thus about his 

The waters of the Ponds where they abide. 

‘ Once I could meet with them on every si<le ; 

‘ But they have dwindled long by slow decay ; 

* Yet still I persevere, and find, them where I may. 

While he was talking thus, the lonely place. 

The Old Man’s shape, and speech, all troubled me 
In my mind’s eye I seemed to see him pace 
About the weary moors continually, 

Wandering about alone and silently. 

deed this fine poem is especially characteristic of the 
or. There is scarce a defect or excellence in his writings 
aich it would not present a specimen. But it would be 
3t not to repeat that this defect is only occasional F rom 
reful reperusal of the two volumes of poenis, I doubt 
her the objectionable passages would amount in the whole 
le hundred lines ; not the eighth part of the number of 
s. In The Excursion the feeling of incongruity is 
tm excited by the diction of any passage considered in 
3 but by the sudden superiority of some other passage 
ing the context. 

le second defect I can generalize with tolerable accuracy, 
e reader will pardon an uncouth aod new-coined word, 
e is, I should say, not seldom a mat/er-of/acfness in 
in poems. This may be divided into, first, a laborious 
Lteness and fidelity in the representation of objects, 
their positions, as they appeared to the poet himself; 
idly, the insertion of accidental circumstances, in order 
le hill explanation of his living characters, their disposi- 
and actions; which circumstances might be necessary 
itablish the probability of a statement in real life, where 
ing is taken for granted by the hearer ; but appear super- 
s in poetry, where the reader is willing to believe for his 
sake. To this acddentality I object, as contravening the 
ice of poetry, which Aristotle pronounces to be cnrov- 
arov Kal <f)iXocro<f 3 (i>TaTov ycvo?, the most intense, weighty 
philosophical product of human art ; adding, as the 
>n, that it is the most catholic and abstract. The follow- 
lassage from Davenant’s prefatory letter to Hobbes well 
2sses this truth. ** When I considered the actions which 
ant to describe, (those inferring the persons), I was again 
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persuaded rather to choose those of a former ace tlnn n, 
present; and in a century so far removed, as mii»hVn™ 
serve me from their improper examinations, who know 
the requisites of a poem, nor how much pleasure they loT 
(and even the pleasures of heroic poesy are not unprofitahIM 
w-ho take away the liberty of a poet, and fetter his feet in 
shackles of an historian. For why should a poet donl^i :! 
story to mend the intrigues of fortune by niore deliehtfni 
conveyances of probable fictions, liecause austen- hisinri 
have entered into bond to truth ? An 
were in poets as foolish and unnecessary, as is the hnn^o " 
false martyrs, who lie in chains for a mistaken omniof 
But by this I would imply, that truth, narrative. and\m\ 
the tdol of htstorians, {who worship a dead third) and inti 
operative, and by effects continually alive, is tlw mi dreTt 
poets, who hath not her existence in matter, but in reason " 

For this minute accuracy in the painting of local imifren, 

takeiTnotl"" f ‘A “S e 

taken, if not as a striking instance, yet as an illustration of 
my meaning. It must be some strong motivc-fis w 
instance, that the description was ncce.ssary to the inte’lliir; 
bihty of the tale)-which could induce me t , de.Sf ' 
a number of verses what a draughtsman could present to the 

satisfaction hy half a down 
strokes of his pencil, or the iiamter with as m.any touches of 
his brush. Such descriptions too often occasion in the mind 
determined to understand his auSr 
a feeling of labour, not very dissimilar to tliat, with which he 
would construct a di.agram, line by line, for a long gl-ometrica 
proposition. It seems to be like taking the pieces of a dk 
sected map out of its box. We first look at one mrt atd 
hen at another, then join and dove-tail them ; Snd S tk 
successive acts of attention have been completed there 

The ''•■•’‘“'‘I d “ a ’whole 

and T°r ^le imagination, not to the fancy • 

h«f ^ happier case to e.xemiilify the distinction 

between these two faculties. M.a.stcr..pi«c4 of tlm Ser 

for eLmplef^*^ Pamting abound in the writings of Milton, 

“ fSibi ® /ndkm kn'owr’'*’ 

in Malabar or 0ccan spreads ber arms 
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Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
<* The bended twigs take root, and daughUrs grow 
Abotd iht motJur irte^ a piiiadd shade 
“ Migh overHiri'h\i and kchoing walks BETWkkn : 

'['here oft the Indtan herdsman^ shunning heat, 

She/ters in eoal, and tends his pasturing herds 
“ At hoopdudes a4t through thkhest shade 

This is creatioii ratlier than painting, or if painting, yet 
such, and with siudi coi)rcsence of the whole picture flashed 
at once upon the cytL as tlie sun paints in a camera obscura. 
But the poet must likewise understand and command what 
Bacon calls tlic vestigia eommunia of the senses, the latency 
of all in each, and more especially as by a magical penna 
duplex, the excitement of vision by sound and the ex- 
ponents of sound, 'riuis, “The echoing walks between,'* 
may be almost said to reverse the fable in tradition of the 
head of Memnon, in tlie I'lgyptian statue. Such may be 
deservedly entitled the creative ‘wards in the world of 
imagination. 

The second division respects an apparent minute adherence 
to matter of/act in character and incidents ; a biographical 
attention to probability, and an anxiety of explanation and 
retrospect. Under this head I shall deliver, with no feigned 
diffidence, the* re.sults of my best reflection on the great 
point of contrr>vcrsy between Mr. Wordsworth and his ob- 
jectors ; namely, on the choice of his characters. I have already 
declared, and, i trust justified, my utter dksent from the 
mode of argument which his <:ritic.s have hitherto employed. 
To their (|uestion,--‘' Why <Ud you choose such a character, 
or a character from siu:h a rank of life ? "—the poet might 
in my opinion fairly : why with the conception of my 

character di<i you make: wilful choice of mean or ludicrous 
associations not furaislual by me, but sup|)lic<i from your 
own sickly and fastidious feelings? How “was it, indeed, 
pro!)al)le, tiiat sm-h arguments could have any weight with an 
author, whoj;e plan, whose guiding jirinciple, and main object 
it was to attack and subdue that state of association, which 
leads iLS to pla<‘c the chi<‘f value on those things on which 
man differs from man, and to forget or disregard the high 
dignities, whicdi htdong to Human Nature, the sense and tlie 
feeling, which may he, and ought to be, found in all ranks? 
The feelings witli winch, a.s Christians, we contemplate a 
mixed congregation rising or kneeling before their common 
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Maker, Mr. Wordsworth would have u.s entert-in n - 
.nerr, and a.s readers ; aru! hv the exrhenu.; of rr ' 
yet irridcless in!i,artiality in poetry, iu; n.iehi hupf to 
encouraged its continuance in real Hie. Tii'c „ ■ ke I? 
men be lus! In real life, and. i trust rvm i ■ ^ 
t on. I honour a virtuous and wise fill:. 
die presence or abHcnce of .„tiii, i;a a.ivaniaees W ' 
n the iicr.son ol an arnied baron, .i latuelled l,.,V t 
old Pedlar, or still older laasdr eti hes; 1 n 4 ’ °e ^ 

in poetry 1 am not coiiseinus, that 1 hive ev .r\. ^ , 

feelings to l.e disturtred or oliended by any t'wht 
i«iage.s, which the poet liinisclf has not presented 

iMo’rr^ ^ -“'d ioi- liie foliowin.^reas 

1 1 .a, because the ob|cct in view, as an A', 

belongs to the murtd philosuph.-r, tnai v.sudd i^rmusW 
only more approi.natdy, hut in luv .pinion with hr S 
pioii.ibility of succe.ss, m .sermons or moral essays' tLr 
an elevated poem. It .seems, indeed, tu de-truf tb 
utulamental distinction, nut uniy hrlueen a poem and nr 
hut even h.-tween pluluso|d)y and works of liClion 'inasm' 
as It proposes /r.v//} f„r its imiue.ii.ae uhiect in.l f 

it..elt shall he pleasure, and h< ih shall he so uni ed -Is to 

b) which alone the poet must expect to moralise hi.s reade 

nrlfhc^r? s 

oh.eei t bnnmdiess: yet how is die moral cfTeet to 
I iodu(.t,d, by merely atta.-hing th.- name of sum. low nrnf 
stun to powers which are tikvlv. and t< ‘d f 2 
are assuredly not likely, to he'found in it? ' ? Po 
speaking in his own person, may at unee delimit and imnro' 

“'■ ‘*‘‘b»'‘b-!Hm'deuceofKoo 

f \ ’ WLsdoin, anti even of genius, on the favours 
Jtune. And having miuie a .U.e mvere, ce i eXor 
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In the plain presence of his dignity 

is not at once delighted and improved, when the Poet 
Wordsworth himself exclaims, 

Poets that are sown 

By Nature ; men endowed with highest gifts 
The vision and the faculty divine, 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. 

Nor having e’er, as life advanced, been led 
By circumstance to take unto the height 
A themselves, these favoured Beings, 

All but a scattered few, live out their time, 

Husbanding that which they possess within, 

And go to the grave, unthought of. Strongest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least.” 


To use a colloquial phrase, such sentiments, in such language, 
do one^s heart good; though I for my part, have not the 
fullest faith in the truth of the observation. On the con- 
trary I believe the instances to be exceedingly rare; and 
should feel almost as strong an objection to introduce such 
a character in a poetic fiction, as a pair of black swans on 
a lake, in a fancy landscape. When I think how many, and 
how much better books than Homer, or even than Hero- 
dotus, Pindar or yEschylus, could have read, are in the 
power of almost every man, in a country where almost every 
man is instructed to read and write ; and how restless, how 
difficultly hidden, the powers of genius are; and yet find 
even in situations the most favourable, according to Mr. 
Wordsworth, for the formation of a pure and poetic 
language; in situations which ensure familiarity with the 
grandest objects of the imagination ; but one Burns, among 
the shepherds of Scotland, and not a single poet of humble 
life among those of English lakes and mountains; I con- 
clude, that Poetic Genius is not only a very delicate but 
a very rare plant. 

But be this as it may, the feelings with which, 

“I think of Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, 

The sleepless Soul, that perished in his pride ; 

Of Burns, who walk’d in glory and in joy 
Behind his plough, upon the mountain-side” — 

are widely different from those with which I should read 
a poem^ where the author, having occasion for the character 
of a poet and a philosopher in the fable of his narratioug 
I 
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forn.-t U Th,. | :s ..U,, u, Hu,. m-. 1 i.y ur, lij.io 

Toot, when the Lilur ...-i i Ui.- ih,, 

Saiptur.- history. _u!« ». T.n. ...ui . : Ri m,,k. ..r in 
CUMIIEKI.AND.S i AI.VAKV ; .»;ol Hut liir-frlv i. hv it 
as i» the I'akai.i.sk: Lost oJ .%Llt,os 'ns.. ilhUhn, ,.u„W 
Uisllllguislsrd fro!)! (iciuhlo!!, th.it who h sillllily 

pcrimts the utiay.ss jn,-. 5.. H,,jk hv ih.-ir ,<wn i\n\v 
withuvit eitiu-r rlciH.a 01 o! th,-;, ,,.4! rxistomv 

by the judipnettl. i;; n-:!, :!•(.■.; iin;.-,, im,,,,-.!! Ui; 
neighbourhood to woids and 1.,, 4,, 4,„| 4;, ,4,14,,; 

truth. A fiuth, which iranm-rml-. cv.-; ta.usio hr:).-!, nunii 

absuliilcly //// o%v/ ttn;« merr ni taitli, as the 

smmuer sun is .said to p.ytimtuish uur ho',., -ludd furs, when 
»t shines full upon them. \Vhat would oth.-.A:-... h.ive been 
yielded to as pk-asiiv.? fietion, is irp,-'!. 1 r.-vo!iiue f.il.-- 
hood. I he effect produced m this latter .-.rse hy the solrtim 
e of the reader, is i« a less dcyirrc hruught almut in the 
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instances, to which I have been objecting, by the bafSed 
attempts of the author to make him believe. 

Add to all the foregoing the seeming uselessness both of 
the project and of the anecdotes from which it is to derive 
support. Is there one word, for instance, attributed to the 
pedlar in The Excursion, characteristic of a Fedlar l One 
sentiment, that might not more plausibly, even without the 
aid of any previous explanation, have proceeded from any 
wise and beneficent old man, of a rank or profession in 
which the language of learning and refinement are natui^ 
and to be expected ? Need the rank have been at all p^ti- 
cularized, where nothing follows which the knowledge of tha. 
rank is to explain or illustrate? When on the contr^ this 
information renders the man’s language, feehngs, ^entimen-s, 
and information a riddle, which must itself be s^ed by 
episodes of anecdote? Finally when this, and 
could have induced a genuine Poet to inweave ” 
the loftiest style, and on subjects the loftiest and 
universal interest, such minute rnatters 
those furnished for the obituary of a magazine 
of some obscure “ornament of soaety lately deceased 
some obscure town,) as 

Among the hills of Athol he was born : 

There, on a small hereditary Farm, 

An unproductive slip of rugged ground, 

His Father dwelt ; and died in poverty ; 

While He, whose lowly fortune I retraw, 

The youngest of three sons, was yet a babe, 

A little One— unconscious of their loss. 

But ere he had outgrown his infant days 
His widowed Mother, for a second Mate, 

Espoused the teacher of the School, 

Who on her offspring zealously bestowed 
Needful instruction.” 

. •< From his sixth year, the Boy of whom I speak, 

In summer tended cattle on the Hills , 

But, through the inclement and the perilous day 
Of long-continuing he repaire 

To his Step-father’s School, — ^c. 

For all the admirable P ^ interp°^ ’^'toTapF^ 
might, with trifling Sd of a p<S in 

?i"?£;a"er o? a poef; and without incurring another defect 
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which I shall now nu-u!ioti, and a sunimciit. illuariiinn 
which will have been here anticifiatiai. ' ^ 

I'lurd ; an uruiuc lux ihr ■ 

certain imctns, from which one tir nthrr uf twiTruls rrsul? 
Eitlier tfie thougiits ar)d dtcUot^ are thherent hoin tliat 
the poet, and then there arises ;ui incfecpeitv o| siyP^ ^ 
they are the name and imiiiaingui ,hahlc% ;cid ilu^n it pmsents 
a species of ventriloquism, where two .ue ^‘hsesrnfed as'chk. 
ing, w'hile in truth one man lady Sfseak’., * ’ 

Ihe fourth class of dfdcc‘ts it; cltcedv conn(si<‘d with the 
former; hut yet are such us arise lik.-wi ;e h.cn a,, intensiiv 
01 fcehni' disiiropnruonute to such kiiuwir.Ls- and value of 
the objects deseniu-d, u.s run be iairly aiitu ij'aJed of m,'a in 
general, even <>( the most cultivated elassi-s ; a,i<i with which 
therclore few only, and those few jiaitieulailv riicunistanced 
can he supposed t<» synipatbi.'e : In this das I r.miiiri.se 
occasional prolixity, repetition, and an eddyim;, instead of 
progiesston, of thought. As instances sf,- paves j-r >,H 'unl 

tnfki'h lin'-hof tS 

vith Book of lilK IVXCUKSIUN. 

Infth and last; thoughts and images too great fur the 
sutijeet 1 US is an apin-oximation to what mighi he called 
nieiual bombast, as distinguislied from vcihal: h.i, as in the 
litter there is a disproj.ortiun of the expressions to the 
thoughts so in this there is a dispmpoition of thought to 
pc circumstance and occasion. This, by tlu- bye,’ is a 
fault of which none hut a man of genius ii caisvtde'. It is 
Omphir'^"''*^^ with tlie distaff of 

make and leave the strongest impressions on the eye. 
Nothing IS more hkdy too, than that a vivid image or vismai 
spfc^n^m, thus onginated, m.ay become the link ot .issoeiatjo,, 

Orieht^ ‘">11KC-S that had accompanied the 

original impression. But if we describe this in such lim-s, as 

** Uiion that iiiwatii ryr, 

Which is the bliss of soliunie f” 

i‘’y retrospection, 
£ Virtuous actions of a whole wcll-spcnt 

ev^^wKii ^ * that conscience which is indeed the >»Lrd 
eye . which IS indeed « fk: &iiss of solitude f " Assuredly we 
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seem to sink most abruptly, not to say burlesquely, and 
almost as in a medley, from this couplet to — 

** And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils,^'* Vol I. p. 328. 

The second instance is from VoL II. page 12, where the 
poet having gone out for a day's tour of pleasure, meets early 
m the morning with a knot of Gipsies, who^ had pitched their 
blanket-tents and straw-beds, together with their children 
and asses, in some field by the road-side. At the close of 
the day on his return our tourist found them in the same 
place. “ Twelve hours,” says he, 

“ Twelve hours, twelve bounteous hours are gone, while I 
Have been a traveller under open sky. 

Much witnessing of change and cheer. 

Yet as I left I find them here 1 ” 


Whereat the poet, without seeming to reflect that the poor 
tawny wanderers might probably have been tramping for 
weeks together through road and lane, over moor and 
mountain, and consequently must have been right glad to 
rest themselves, their children and cattle, for one whole day ; 
and overlooking the obvious truth, that such repose might be 
quite as necessary for them, as a walk of the same ronUnu- 
ance was pleasing or healthful for the more fortimate poet , 
expresses his indignation in a senes of Imes, the diction ^d 
i^gery of which would have been rather above, than below 
the^mark, had they been applied to the immense empire 
of China improgressive for thirty centunes : 

*• The weary Sun betook himself to rest : 

—Then issued Vesper from the fulgent west, 

Outshining, like a visible God, 

The glorious path in which he trod. 

And now, ascending, after one dark hour, 

And one night’s diminution of her power, 

Behold the mighty Moon 1 this way 

She looks, as if at them— but they 

Regard not her :-oh, better wrong and strife, 

Better vain deeds or evil than such life 
The silent Heavens have goings on : 

The stars have tasks !— but have none 

The last instance of this defect, (for I know no °^er t^ 
these already cited) is from the Ode, page 351. Vo . 
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speaking of a child, “a six years’ Darliti'.' of a Di-iiiv i... “ K- 
thus addresses him : ‘ ' ' ^ 


Th<>u Ijcst Fhilusnpher, who yrt siost Irrn 
Thy herita;;je, thou Kyc amnn- the hhn 
That, tleaf and sUent, readmit Vhr rtrinai'dr 
Hauntoi hr ever hy the hhrrnal ■■ 

Mii‘»hty Prophet \ Hcer Mrr^t f 
On whom those tnithn tio re:jf, 

}y^'dch w'C arc tiuiint* all onr i'lvc'i t«;s hiul 1 
TI\ou, over whom thy Inunortality 
Brt’HxIs like the I.hty, a Muster o’er a Slave 
A Present which k not to ht put by ! ” 


Now liere, not to stop at the daring, spirit „f m.-tatihor 
yihich cotHtects the epithets "(ir.u utul 'Smt’’ witli the 
apostrophi/.ed nr; or (if we arc to rehu it to tlir prr<Tdina 
word, “ rhiloso{,)her the faulty and ropnvtu’al svntax of the 
passage; and without examining tl,e propumv’ ruaki.,g 
a Master imnn/ o’er a Slave," ur “the /hn ‘' hm-.d „/ „//■ " 
will merely ask, what does all this mean ? In what sense i- 
a child of that age a /Vl;7<Av,x^^vr / In what sense d.'.cs'he 
read “ the eternal deep? ” In what sense is he d.-elared to 
be far n>er haunkd" l,y the Supreme Heine ? or so insnire.i 
as to deserve the sfilcndid tith-s of a e/v >/, '■het a /.P-vf 
Seerl l,iy reflection? hy knowledge? hy eonsei.ms intui'tion? 
or by a«v form or modification of eonseiousness ? 'I'heo- 
would lie tidings indeed ; but such as woul.l ,,re suppose an 
immediate_ revelation to the inspired communicaioi, and 
require miracles to authenticate his inspiration. Children 
at this a,ge give us no such information of themselves ■ and 
at what time were we dipped in the Lethe, which has pro, In', , -d 
such utter oblivion of a state so g.idlike ? Thne aie many iif 
us that still posses.s some rememhrani-es, moie or less liistini't 
respecting themselves at six year.s old; pity that tl.e wouhless 
s ravis on y should float, while treasures, rouipared with 
which all the mines of Culconda and .Mexico we.e hut 

Snown'Miyss fuif into some 

But if this be too wild and exorbitant to be suspected as 
faeuhL^“", meaning; if these mysterious gifts. 

af^Cfmpanietl with cori- 
sciousness, who else is conscious of them? or how can it be 

being? Bor aught I know, the thinking Spirit within me 
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may be substantially one with the principle of life, and of 
vital operation. For aught I know, it might be employed as 
a secondary agent in the marvellous organization and organic 
movements of my body. But, surely, it would be strange 
language to say, that I construct my heart 1 or that I propel 
the finer influences through my nerves I or that / compress 
my brain, and draw the curtains of sleep round my own 
eyes 1 Spinoza and Behmen were, on different systems, both 
Pantheists ; and among the ancients there were philosophers, 
teachers of the EN KAI HAN, who not only taught that God 
was All, but that this All constituted God. Yet not even 
these would confound the part^ as a part, with the whole, as 
the whole. Nay, in no system is the distinction between the 
individual and God, between the Modification, and the one 
only Substance, more sharply drawn, than in that of Spinoza. 
Jacobi indeed relates of Lessing, that, after a conversation 
with him at the house of the Poet, Gleim, (the Tyrtseus and 
Anacreon of the German Parnassus,) in which conversation 
Lessing had avowed privately to Jacobi his reluctance to 
admit any personal existence of the Supreme Being, or the 
possibility of personality except in a finite Intellect, and 
while they were sitting at table, a shower of rain came on 
unexpectedly. Gleim expressed his regret at the circum- 
stance, because they had meant to drink their wine in the 
garden : upon which Lessing in one of his half-earnest, half- 
joking moods, nodded to Jacobi, and said, “It is /, perhaps, 
that am doing thatp i.e. raining! — and Jacobi answered, “or 
perhaps I;’' Gleim contented himself with staring at them 
both, without asking for any explanation. 

So with regard to this passage. In what sense can the 
magnificent attributes, above quoted, be appropriated to 
a child^ which would not make them equally suitable to 
a bee^ or a dog^ or a field of corn : or even to a ship, or to 
the wind and waves that propel it? The omnipresent 
Spirit works equally in them, as in the child; and the 
child is equally unconscious of it as they. It cannot surely 
be, that the four lines, immediately following, are to 
contain the explanation? 

' **To whom the ^mve 
Is but a lonely bed without the sense or sight 
Of day or the warm light, 

A place of thought where we in waiting He ; ” — 
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Surely, it cannot he that this WLiiiivi ionsia- apnstrrmhe i 
but a ccnmnent on the little |hh-ui, " We arc ScvctW" tl.* 
the whole meaning of the passage is reuiicil.le tt. th.,- a!;s,>rU(!^^ 
that a child, who by the bye at six years ,i!,l vv.ndd h’^ie h,. 
better instructed in mast tihristimi i'atuiiies. has i 10 oil''” 
notion_ of death than that (»f lyin;', in a dark, cold 
And still, I hofie, not as in a //«,/,./• not :!ic fni-hifni 

notion of lying in his grave! Tiie analogy hetwJ 

death and sleep is too simple, too natma!, lo rciuhT sn 
horrid a belief possible for children; even had they nia 
been m the habit, as all Christian chihlicn arc. of h.ann,. 
the latter term used to express the formei, liiit if the liuid’s 
belief be only, that “he is not dead, hut sleepeth • “ wherein 
does It differ from that of his fatlier ami mother, or any rith ! 
adult and instructed person? To form an i.i, -a of a thin * 
iDecoming nothing; or of aothim; lireomi,,,. a tlii,,,, • 
impossible to all finite beings alike, of wl.ati-yer am- ’md 
however educated or uneiinrated. 'I bus it i-i with -mi;.,; a 
paradoxes m general. If the words are taken in the ,• mu, 
sense, they convey an ahsmrlity ; and if, in .-ontempt 
dictionaries and custom, they are so interprele.i L to 
avoid the absurdity, the meaning tiwimiles into some 

words contra^ to their common import, in order to arrive 
at any seme; and aee<)nii»x' to their common import if 

Though the in.stances of this <kfect in Mr. Wordsworth's 

fr.rel''-* tJ«-mselves it would havi! I m 

scarce^ just to attract the rcailer's attention towaui them 

reasL^ P«f*>ap.s the more for this very 

from rh« 5 Sensibly detract 

from the reputation of an author^ who is rvrn 

*7 *5“- of profound troth, in hi, writrn,., n hi .1, f i 
®nd tho sovoros. n„.,ly,i, , „d yo, a,', ^ ; 

exactly those pass^ages which his M'mi tuhmim mmkl 

rn-sfurd^oT "'-r ^ 

copyists, he may be plundered by iJlaeiaLtf 

be imitated, except b^those who ale 

For without his depth of flS^aL ll f " • 

hi, ,00, d it, yi,., 
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without liis strong sense, his mysticism would become sickly — 
mere fog, and dimness ! 

To these defects which, as appears by the extracts, are only 
occasional, I may oppose, with far less fear of encountering 
the dissent of any candid and intelligent reader, the follow- 
ing (for the most part correspondent) excellencies. First, 
ao austere purity of language both grammatically and logi- 
cally ; in short a perfect appropriateness of the words to the 
meaning. Of how high value I deem this, and how particu- 
larly estimable I hold the example at the present day, has 
been already stated : and in part too the reasons on which 
I ground both the moral and intellectual importance of 
habituating ourselves to a strict accuracy of expression. It 
is noticeable, how limited an acquaintance with the master- 
pieces of art will suffice to form a correct and even a sensi- 
tive taste, where none but master-pieces have been seen and 
admired : while on the other hand, the most correct notions, 
and the widest acquaintance with the works of excellence of 
all ages and countries, will not perfectly secure us against the 
contagious familiarity with the far more numerous offspring 
>f tastelessness or of a perverted taste. If this be the case, 
IS it notoriously is, with the arts of music and painting, much 
more difficult will it be, to avoid the infection of multiplied 
md daily examples in the practice of an art, which uses 
.?v'ords, and words only, as its instruments. In poetry, in 
vhich every line, every phrase, may pass the ordeal of delibera- 
:ion and deliberate choice, it is possible, and barely possible, 
:o attain that ultimatum which I have ventured to propose as 
:he infallible test of a blameless style ; namely ; its untrans- 
latakkuess in words of the same language without injury to 
:he meaning. Be it observed, however, that I include in the 
meaning of a word not only its correspondent object, but 
akewise all the associations which it recalls. For language 
is framed to convey not the object alone, but likewise the 
character, mood and intentions of the person who is repre- 
senting it. In poetry it is practicable to preserve the diction 
ancorrupted by the affectations and misappropriations, which 
promiscuous authorshi]^, and reading not promiscuous only 
because it is disproportionally most conversant with the com- 
positions of the day, have rendered general. ^ Yet even to 
the poet, composing in his own province, it is an arduous 
work : and as the result and pledge of a watchful good sense 

I* 
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of fine and luminous dir.tiiu‘tii»n^ aiui til’ ('nniplfHe seif, 
possession, may justly claim all tiu: lunMU’r wiiivh bflung.s tu 
an attainment equally difficult aiui %nUc»a!d(% and ihs;* moru 
valuable for being rare. It is at a.7 limt’s tin* prnpt’r food td 
the understanding: but in an age of cuirupi ehsqurrh'e it is 
both food and antidote. 

In prose 1 doubt whetlier it be tn’en possible Ui preserve 
our style wholly unallt^yrd ‘ny the vicious phi.iseohigy which 
meets us everywhere, frtun the Sfumon ui the !icws|)apcr^ 
from the harangue of the li'gi’^lalor to ilu* s|ifn,ndi from the 
convivial chair, annomuring a /car/ or seioiiiicnt. Ihircluuns 
rattle, even wiulc we are complaining ui llirm, l‘he poems 
of .Boetius rise high in our frainuuion wlicn wc compare: 
them with those of his contcmpatj.uics, as bidotuus Apoliinaris 
and others. Ttrey nright even !»€ referred to a purer ;uu/ 
but that the pTOse, in whiclr tlu^y are sri, as jewels in a crown 
of ie:ul or iron, betrays l\ni uue age of the wuiier, Mucli 
however may be effected by ethuuiiuifn 1 Iwlieve mit only 
from grounds of reason, but from having in f^panu measure 
assured myself of the fact by aetuul tiunigh Inrutrd exptri^ 
ence, that, to a youth led from ins firfg boyhood Ui investigate 
the meaning of every wurtl and the reu*am of in chrm/e and 
position, logic presents itself as an old arqiiaititiinee under 
new names. 

On some future oeeasion, mr^re esprrially demanding 
such distpiisition, I shall attempt m imm the dicne eoio 
nection between veracity and habits of mental irruracy ; 
the ^beneficial after-dfccis of verbal |mn!iHmn in the pre- 
clusion of fanaticism, which masters the feelings more es- 
pecially by indistinct watchwords: and lo display the 
advantages which language ahum, at least whiili language 
with incompambly grcuttcf leua; and certainly than any 
other means, presents to the instructor of impressing modes 
of intellectual energy so constantly, so inifmfreptibly, and 
as it were by such elements and atoms, as u> setaire in tiue 
lime the formation of a second nanire. When we reflect, 
that the cultivation of the jmigmciu is a pcjsitive command 
of the moral law, since the reason can give the alone, 

and the ^conscience bears witness only to the wc/fcc, while 
the application and effects must dtpemi on the judgment : 
when consider, that the greater part of our succ«i and 
comfort in life depends on distinguishing the similar from 
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the same, that which is peculiar in each thing from that 
which it has in common with others, so as still to select the 
most probable, instead of the merely possible or positively 
unfit, we shall learn to value earnestly and with a practical 
seriousness a mean, already prepared for us by nature and 
society, of teaching the young mind to think well and wisely 
by the same unremembered process and with the same never 
forgotten results, as those by which it is taught to speak and 
converse. Now how much warmer the interest is, how much 
more genial the feelings of reality and practicability, and 
thence how much stronger the impulses to imitation are, 
which a contemporary writer, and especially a contemporary 
poet^ excites in youth and commencing manhood, has been 
treated of in the earlier pages of these sketches. I have 
only to add, that all the praise which is due to the exertion 
of such influence for a purpose so important, joined with 
that which must be claimed for the infrequency of the same 
excellence in the same perfection, belongs in full right to 
Mr. Wordsworth. I am far however from denying that we 
have poets whose general style possesses the same excellence, 
as Mr. Moore, Lord Byron, Mr. Bowles, and, in all his later 
and more important works, our laurehhonouring Laureate. But 
there are none, in whose works I do not appear to myself to 
find more exceptions, than in those of Wordsworth. Quota- 
tions or specimens would here be wholly out of place, and 
must be left for the critic who doubts and would invalidate 
the justice of this eulogy so applied. 

The second characteristic excellence of Mr. Wordsworth's 
work is : a correspondent weight and sanity of the Thoughts 
and Sentiments, — won, not from books ; but — from the poet's 
own meditative observation. They are fresh and have the 
dew upon them. His muse, at least when in her strength of 
wing, and when she hovers aloft in her proper element, 

Makes audible a linked lay of truth, 

Of truth profound a sweet continuous lay, 

Not learnt, but native, her own natural notes I 

Even throughout his smaller poems there is scarcely one, 
which is not rendered valuable by some just and original 
reflection. 

See page 25, vol. II, : or the two following passages in one 
of his humblest compositions. 
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** O Reader I had you in your tuiwl 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle Reader I you wouiii tind 
A tale in every thing ; 

** Tve heard of hearts unkind, kmd ticedi 
With coldness still returninit J 
Alas ! the gratitude i\f men 
Mas oftener left we ntournmg : 


0r in a still higher strain the six beautiful qiuitrains, page 134, 

** Thus fare.s it still in our decay : 

And yet the wiser ndnd 

Mourns less h>r what age takes away 

Than wdmt it leaves hchiiul, 

The Hlaekldrd in tire sinniner trees,: 

The bark upon tlie lull, 

Let louse their carols when they please. 

Are quiet wlien they will. 

With Nature never <,lo wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youth, anti their old age 
If l:«autiful and her ! 

But we are pres;;ed Ity heavy laws ; 

And often giatl no more, 

Wc wear a face of joy, hecawie 
Wc have hern glatl of yore, 

If there is one, win* need hemou*. 

Ilis kindred laiti in nirth, 

The hauschold hearts that were his own, 

It it the man of mirth. 

My days, my Friend, are alnaed |p"«rie, 

My life hat Wen approved, 

And. many love me ; hut hy mute 
Am I enough bclovcii ; *' 

or the sonnet on Buonaparte, page 20.% vol II , tw finally 
(for a volume would scarce suffice t<* exhaust the instances,) 
the last stanza of the poem on the withered Celindimk 
vol IL p. 313. 

** To he a FrodigaPs Favorite'— thru, worse tndh, 

A Miser^s Pensioner >-4^«hold our lot! 

Q Mmi that imm thy fair mad «hitd»|j youth 
Age might but take the thingt V<njih nreticd not** 
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Both in respect of this and of the former excellence, Mn 
yV ordsworth strikingly resembles Samuel Daniel, one of the 
golden writers of our golden Elizabethan age, now most 
causelessly neglected : Samuel Daniel, whose diction bears 
CIO mark of time, no distinction of age which has been, and 
a,s long as our language shall last, will be so far the language 
of the to-day and for ever, as that it is more intelligible to us, 
t Jnan the transitory fashions of our own particular age. A 
similar praise is due to his sentiments. No frequency of 
perusal can deprive them of their freshness. For though they 
a.re brought into the full day-light of every reader^s compre- 
liension ; yet are they drawn up from depths which few in 
a.oy age are privileged to visit, into which few in any age 
liave courage or inclination to descend. If Mr. Wordsworth 
is not equally with Daniel alike intelligible to all readers of 
average understanding in all passages of his works, the com- 
parative difficulty does not arise from the greater impurity of 
tbe ore, but from the nature and uses of the metal A poem 
is not necessarily obscure, because it does not aim to be 
popular. It is enough, if a work be perspicuous to those 
for whom it is written, and 

**Fit audience find, though few.*' 

To the *‘Ode on the Intimations of Immortality from 
Hecollections of early Childhood” the poet might have pre- 
fixed the lines which Dante addresses to one of his own 

Canzoni' Canzone, i* credo, che saranno radi 

Color, che tua ragione intendan bene, 

Tanto lor sei faticoso ed alto.” 

“ O lyric song, there will be few, I think, 

Who may thy import understand aright : 

Thou art for so arduous and so high!** 

But the ode was intended for such readers only as had 
been accustomed to watch the flux and reflux of their inmost 
laature, to venture at times into the twilight realms of con- 
sciousness, and to feel a deep interest in modes of inmost 
being, to which they know that the attributes of time and 
space are inapplicable and alien, but which yet can not be 
conveyed, save in symbols of time and space. For such 
readers the sense is sufficiently plain, and they will be as 
little disposed to charge Mr. Wordsworth with believing the 
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Platonic pre-existence in the ordinary hiterpretation of the 
words, as I am to believe, that Plato himself ever natanl or 

taught it, HoXXd 5* vw* 

it'ri ipapirpas 
i^iioviiVTa &W€r0i0'ii‘" if 

hi rb 

Xari^tt. &0(pht o iroX- 
Xa 

p(.a&6i^T§t Si XdjSpot 
irayyXwcrtri^, Ad^wtvf? wi, 
dtepatfra yapikrof' 

Alps wpbt dpifiX^ Omnit, 


Third (and wherein he soars far above I’)aniel) the sinewy 
strength and originality of single lines and paragraphs^: the 
frequent m/iosa /e/iciias of his diction, of which 1 need not 
here give specimens, having anticipated them in a prei*eding 
page. This beauty, and as eminently characteristic of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, his rudest assailants have felt tlumn 
selves compelled to acknowknlge and admire. 

Fourth j the perfect truth oi' nature in iiis images and de« 
scriptions as taken immediately frotn nature, ami proving a 
long and genial intimacy with tlie very spirit which gi\ass the 
physiognomic ex|')ression to all the works of nature. Like a 
green held reflected in a calm and perfectly transparent lake, 
the image is distinguished from the reality only liy its greater 
softness’ and lustre. Like the moisture or the polish ^on a 
pebble, genius neither distorts nor falsMolours its o!ijei:tM; 
but on the contrary brings out many a vein and many a tint, 
which escape the eye of common observation, thus raising to 
the rank of gems what had been often kicked away liy the 
hurrying foot of the traveller on the dusty high road of 
custom. 

Let me refer to the whole description of skating, voL L 
page 43 to 47, especially to the lines 

** So through the Utrknott and die coltl^wt flew, 

And not % voice wm idle : with the din 
Mcnnwldle the precimees rimg aloud ; 

The kadess trees ana every ky 
Tinkled like iron ; while the ai»l»nt hllk 
Into the tumult sent mn ulien itniiid 
Of mekncholy, not wnnoliccd, while the it*«, 

Eftstwanl, were sparkling ckir, tnd in the wcit 
The orange sky of evening died away,^* 
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Or to the poem on The Green Linnet, vol L page 244* 
can be more accurate yet more lovely than the two 
concluding stanzas ? \ 

** Upon yon tuft of hazel trees, 

That twinkle to the gusty breeze, 

Behold him perched in ecstasies, 

Yet seeming still to hover ; 

There ! where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over. 

While thus before my eyes he gleams, 

A Brother of the Leaves he seems ; 

When in a moment forth he teems 
His little song in gushes : 

As if it pleased him to disdain 
And mock the Form which he did feign 
While he was dancing with the train 
Of Leaves among the bushes.” 

Or the description of the blue-cap, and of the noontide 
silence, page 284; or the poem to the cuckoo, page 299; 
or, lastly, though I might multiply the references to ten times 
the number, to the poem, so completely Wordsworth's, com- 

iBCnCing Xhree years she grew in sun and shower” — 

Fifth: a meditative pathos, a union of deep and subtle 
thought with sensibility; a sympathy with man as man; the 
syin|>athy indeed of a contemplator, rather than a fellow- 
suderer or co-mate, {spectator, hand pat sps) but of a con- 
tcinplator, from whose view no differeu. of rank conceals 
the sameness of the nature ; no injuries of wind or weather, 
or toil, or even of ignorance, wholly disguise the human face 
divine. The superscription and the image of the Creator 
&til! remain legible to /lim under the dark lines, wto which 
guilt or calamity had cancelled or cross-barred it. Here the 
Man and the Poet lose and find themselves m each other, 
the one as glorified, the latter as substantiated. In this 
mild and philosophic pathos, Wordsworth appears to me 
without a compeer. Such as he is : so he wntes . See vol. 1 . 
page 134 to 136, or that most affecting composition, Ihk 

Affliction of Margaret of , page 165 to 168, 

which no mother, and, if I may judge by my own experience, 
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00 parent can read without a tear, (h turn to that i»enuine 
lyric, in the former edition, entitled, IhiF, Mao Mm'iuer, 
page 174 to 17S, of which i cannot refrain fro!ii quoting two 
of the Stan*/, as, both of them for their pathos, an<l tlu! former 
for the fine transition in the two eoncluilintt linos of the 
stanza, so expressive of that derangeti state, in whiMi, from 
the increased sensibility, the sufferer s att<‘ntitni is aliruptly 
drawn off by every trille, ant! in the same instant plucked 
back again by the one i!es|H)tic thoup,bi, Iwinjpnt!: home with 
it, by t lie blending, /v.vrVii,' pow<‘r of hmupnation and Passion, 
the alien object to whicli it had bt‘en r.o abruptly diverted, no 
longer an alien but an ally ami an imnatt*. 

Suck, little laW, nh ^urk agAtn I 
It coels niy ; it conli aiy bram ; 

Thy lips, I fr«d dann, Istlty ! tliev 
Draw ironi my heart the pain away. 

Oh I press me svith thy liifir hand ; 

It lofWns sojurthiiig at mv clir .t ; 

Al^mt that t'mht atai drattly band 
I feel thy little heg/rJi prrsi. 

The br<t«e I see is in thr trrr ! 

It dnurn tr> rmtl my babr atrd mrP* 

** Thy father tarefi not for my bfrast, 

’Tis thine, sweet lialsy, there rerit | 

’Til all thine own f—ami if its hnr 
Be chanced, that was fur to view, 

*Ti* fair emnigh for ihre, my if we f 
My iKjauly, little duhl, i* tiown, 

But thou wilt live with inr irj hivr ; 

And what if my |wr eherk l»e brown?' 

’Tis well for me, then ewin»t not »er 
How |mic ami wan it ebr would br/* 

Last, and pre-emin<;n{Iy, I challenge t'«r this poet the gift 
of Imagination in the highest and strirtesit sense of the 
word, in the play of /afky, Word.swnrth, to ttiy feelings, 
is not always graceful, and sometimes rerondite. I'hc /iir- 
ness is occasionally too strange, or demands too peculiar 
a point of view, or is such as a|)pcars the ereature of pre- 
determined re.search, rather than spontaneous prewnstation. 
Indeed hi.s fancy seldom displays itself, as mere arid un- 
modified fancy. But in imagitiative power, he stand.s nearest 
of all modern writers to Shakespeare and Milton ; and yet 
in a kind perfectly unborrowed and Ins own. I'o employ 
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his own words, which are at once an instance and an illus- 
tration, he does indeed to all thoughts and to all objects — 

** add the gleam, 

The light that never was, on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the Poefs dream.’* 

I shall select a few examples as most obviously manifest- 
jno- tliis faculty; but if I should ever be fortunate enough 
to'^render my analysis of Imagination, its origin and char- 
acters, thoroughly intelligible to the reader, he will scarcely 
open on a page of this poet’s works without recognising, 
more or less, the presence and the influences of this faculty. 

X^roin the poem on the Yew Trees, vol. I. page 303, 304, 

‘ ‘ But worthier still of note 
Are those fraternal Four of Borrowdale, 

Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 

Huge trunks I-— and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 
Up*coiling, and inveterately convolved ; 

Not unintormed with phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane ; — a pillared shade, 

Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, 

By sheddings from the pinal umbrage tinged 
l^erennially— beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, decked 
With unrej Dicing berries— ghostly shapes ^ 

May meet at noontide ; Fear and trernlding Hope, 
Silence and Foresight ; Death, the Skeleton, 

And Time, the Shadow ; there to celebrate. 

As in a natural temple scattered o’er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 

United worship ; or in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glazamara’s inmost caves. 

The efTect of the old man’s figure in the poem of Resolu- 

HON AND Independence, vol. IL page 33. 

While be was talking thus, the lonely place, 

The Old Man’s shape, and speech, all troubled me : 

In my nnnd’s eye I seemed to see him pace 
Ahcnit the weary moors continually, 

Wandering about alone and silently. 

Or the 8th, 9th, 19th, 26th, S^st, and 33rd, iu the collec- 

tioD of miscellaneous sonnets — the sonnet on the subjug^ 
tioa of Switzerland, page zxo, or the last ode, from wmen 
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I especially select the twt) fefltuwiri,'; stasL’a.i 

[.Kige 349 to 35<^- 

** Out But a slf'rp anil a tMiprem' 

Tiu* Sur,l tlial r;-.r . ucii i:',» hju htc’r, p.’ 
Hath h,cl rirtnvhr'jr if.-, 

Anti CDCK'th iVnrn alar. 

Ki'>t ui rtUii'f* I* seecnunr-'v-., 

Am! m4 in nte-r uautn-iir , 

lae eKi'aC;; t.| gl-av .!•» wr n ai?: 

Fruiu (Bi.p Hliiv i'; hiim*' : 

Hruv^-n hr-. !s, m njit iic.tn' v ! 

Shath-; !*| Ou* la i , I,* 

Chr pj'iavvmg hi.. ‘V ; 

l■!«f lie ttrliuli;, thr h,;hB .luh u!u"..,r 1 

! Ic Nrrs it it) 15?% j,-.v ! 

Tht* \'mubH ii'ilat ti.ulv Cni’hrf *i,r I 

,Mu; 4 tiavt'l, ‘tiil i, Nhcne-' . I’jn-* 

Ami By hu* vrhMtj 'e-lmhi-i 
I:i im hi:, wav uttrnhira! ; 

At IrmghhiR Man |!-trmvr% it siir ,ue.e., 
Ant-i Uile inte thr liehf ui vnmaia-'s iLry. 

And page 352 to 354 ol'tlu- s.inur odt:. 

“ C> jt>y I tlnO in tnrr nnl.s-ve'* 

I:. ‘.uim*!hni'» tliaJ «!< »:h hvr, 
l*hal jKitne* yof trmrinl're* 

WImt was ;-a:t inihOve ! 

I lu,' 1)1 ^ Ait |...ii'a yf*«y' '• tit mf* CtCli |<j' 

IVfjnemil !ynv4ra*fjr-tr. : n-c im'-r.l 

lH>r that whti'h j. niv'n UMjtltv ?<* S-r Mr-.t ; 

DtjHcJa auvl hlirrty* thr .iniplr rfr- i 

C)l iinhlhritjti,. whrtlirf I'lr v nr uf {f".*, 

Withpjrweintfitml hnj r Mill f;'.e?rtin,,'; in hi:, 

Kot hii' these l. rahe 

I'he seti|,t ni thankf* nml |nai’.r ; 

lUit Uit thtee MltatinuC- en** .r;, .,},4 , 

Of nemtr ami nut wan I tinny, 

Kitllinits htun i\% vani.hmys ; 

I'Uank ini%|hvtiigH <tt 4 ihe.ume 
hlnviuir ulmut in wurhls mt ir.Pi.v !, 
n_i|th inutimv:, Jrfaie wlhOi mjh mnC 4 Nnf 
Ihtl tmnhlr like ii ynilly ‘I’hini; *.ut| irr j ! 
Ihit hu timse hr*;! 

ThcjHe Mi.uhnvy reeMllri*tSi>n 

\\hHt!j^ he they whnO they imnn 

Are yet the fiuinfain liyie iU all um 4„iv, 

Are yet u. inuHter JjyJit uf all t-UU ^rrijiy ; 

tis™-dmrhh»^-iut»l haw* |m%wi ;»» mal 
< Hn mhsy year#^ ?.eem in (hr i rsi.y 

Oi the etermal Silem*e; tiuths. th.c Hake 
Ta I'jeribh never 


or panigr 


Sir* 



r(*4 


tacaA ;»■«• 


nt - 
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Which neither Ustlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence, in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel thither, — 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 

And since it would be unfair to conclude with an extract, 
which, though highly characteristic, must yet, from the 
nature of the thoughts and the subject, be interesting or 
perhaps intelligible, to but a limited number of readers; 
I will add, from the poet’s last published work, a passage 
equally Wordsworthian ; of the beauty of which, and of the 
imaginative power displayed therein, there can be but one 
opinion, and one feeling. See White Doe, page 5. 

“ Fast the church -yard fills ; — anon 
Look again and they all are gone ; 

The cluster round the porch, and the folk 
Who sate in the shade of the Prior’s Oak ! 

And scarcely have they disappeared 
Ere the prelusive hymn is heard 
Witli one consent the people rejoice, 

Filling the church with a lofty voice I 
They sing a service which they feel : 

For his the sun-rise now of zeal ; 

And laith and hope are in their prime 
In great Eliza’s golden time,” 

“ A moment ends the fervent din, 

And all is hushed, without and within ; 

For though the priest, more tranquilly, 

Recites the holy liturgy, 

The only voice which you can hear 
Is the river murmuring near. 

— When so ft!— the dusky trees between, 

And down the path through the open greenj, 

Where is no living thing to be seeri ; 

And through yon gateway, where is found, 

Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 

Free entrance to the church-yard ground— 

And right across the verdant sod, 

Towards the very house of God ; 

Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 

Comes gliding in serene and slow, 

SoR and silent as a dream. 
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A solitary I 
W bite she ia as bly <■! Iinu’, 
i\a<i as tla- -alvri nu'^in 

Whr!^ (Hit ulA-ipJif titr ^-inrab* arr >iilvtt\ 
Aial is Irit al^ac ;:i hr.ua, -a ? 

Dr like it ship stiir.r ‘/-rntlr xi.iv 
In simshine. sailin;! t/a a wav 
A i*littvriii|» slnp th.t! :\dh ?hr j hiin 
Di acruii h>r her own -a 


What Inntnuni* ‘;;a pnv.hr 
Wait n|»un hrr as dar jan-ara 
Kouiui am! tho^njha thr. I ilr of suiif 
Dvtntlii'Mwn a?»»l urs.h.Of- " 

Now it str|^ or two hri wav 
Isi Ihrouijh S|«tcr ot upm tla\', 

W!i<trr the cuanjonMni vnnnv 
Ihiithttnn* hrr th.al was ] j 'yht ; 

Nhnv d*nb a tlchnatr sha iow ml!, 

'Full*i upon !i«r Itln a I'tratn, 

Frniit nomf h^ity an h “r wvt'h 
As shf passrs tmdinjiralh.” 

^ The followini^ anak^lty with ! am apjnrhennive,^ 
dim and fautastkh hut in nnuiin.'' IhirUands Tuvct» I Ciiiild 
not !iel|» tran^rrilnng the hultnvitiy linos as a mnt of allegory, 
or connectctl simile ami inctapinir oi WprilsworUt’s inleilect 
and genius,*** ** The soil is a drop, rieh, dark nioukl, on 
a deef) stratum of tenaeitms rlay ; atul that mi a toundalioit 
of rocks, which often Ineak thuatgh both strata, hitiiig fheir 
lacks above the surface. The trern which cliiclly grow Inne 
arc the gigantic, black oak ; magnolia grandiJltM-a ; haximus 
excelsior; platane and a few stat<dy tulip trees/* What 
Mr, Wonisworth wi7/ produce, it in not for riic to pr'Oplicsy: 
but could pronounce with tlic liveliest convictions what 
he is capalde of producing. It is the hiMht CIenoine 
F irnaxsopiiic Vowm. 

'rhe preceding crilidsm will not, 1 am aware, avail to 
overcome the prejudices of those, win* tiavr made it a busi- 
ness to attack and ridicule .Mr. Wprdsworll/s composiliomi. 

Truth atui prudence might Im iiuagttd an eoncenirie circles, 
I'he poet may perhaps have passcti licycind the iattcu*, but lie 
has^confuied lutnsclf^far within the bounds of the former, in 
designating these critics, as putukint Ui be |i;ociive to 
a genume poet, and too feeble to grapple with him f ^♦men 
of palsied imagiriations, in whose minds all healthy action ii 
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languid therefore, feed as the many direct them, 

or with the many are greedy after vicious provocatives.” 

So much for the detractors from Wordsworth’s merits. 
On the other hand, much as I might wish for their fuller 
sympathy, I dare not flatter myself, that the freedom with 
which I have declared my opinions concerning both his theory 
and his defects, most of which are more or less connected 
with his theory, either as cause or effect, will be satisfactory or 
pleasing to ail the poet’s admirers and advocates. More in- 
discriminate than mine their admiration may be : deeper and 
more sincere it cannot be. But I have advanced no opinion 
either for praise or censure, other than as texts introductory 
to the reasons which compel me to form it. Above all, I 
was fully convinced that such a criticism was not only 
vranted ; but that, if executed with adequate ability, it must 
conduce, in« no mean degree, to Mr. Wordsworth’s reputation, 
‘Him fame belongs to another age, and can neither be acceler- 
ated nor retarded. How small the proportion of the defects 
are to the beauties, I have repeatedly declared ; and that no 
one of them originates in dehciency of poetic genius. Had 
they been more and greater, I should still, as a friend to his 
literary character in the present age, consider an analytic dis- 
play of them as pure gain ; if only it removed, as surely to 
all reflecting minds even the foregoing analysis must have 
removed, the strange mistake, so slightly grounded, yet so 
widely and industriously propagated, of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
turn for simplicity! I am not half as much irritated by 
hearing his enemies abuse him for vulgarity of style, subject, 
and conception , as I am disgusted with the gilded side of 
the same meaning, as displayed by some afiected admirers, 
with whom he is, forsooth, a sweet, simple poet ! ’* and 5^? 
natural, that little master Charles and his younger sister are 
so charmed with them, that they play at “ Goody Blake,” or 
at Johnny and Betty Foy 1” 

Were the collection of poems, published with these 
biographical sketches, important enough, (which I am not 
vain enough to believe,) to deserve such a distinction ; even 
as I have done, so would lie done unto. 

For more than eighteen months have the volume of Poems, 
entitled Sibylline Leaves, and the present volume, up to 
this page, been printed, and ready for publication. But, ere 
I speak of myself in the tones, which are alone natural to 
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me under the circumstances of late years, 1 wuiild lam 
present myself to the Reader as I was in the first dawn uf my 

literary life : 

When rounti me, Uke the cUinhiiig yin«% 

Aiiti fruits, ami foliage, not my own, j;eem*d mine I 

For this purpose I have selected from the letters, which I 
wrote home from Germany, those which appeaiaal likely to be 
most interesting, and at the same time most pertinent to the 

title of this work. 



SATYRANE’S LETTERS 


LETTER I 

On Sunday morning, September i6, 1798, the Hamburg 
packet set sail from Yarmouth ; and I, for the first time in 
my life, beheld my native land retiring from me. At the 
moment of its disappearance-— in all the kirks, churches, 
chapels, and meeting-houses, in which the greater number, 

I hope, of my countrymen were at that time assembled, 

I will dare question whether there was one more ardent 
prayer offered up to heaven, than that which I then pre- 
ferred for my country. ‘‘Now then,” (said I to a gentleman 
who was standing near me,) “ we are out of our country,” 

“ Not yet, not yet 1 ” he replied, and pointed to the sea ; 
“This, too, is a Briton’s country.” This bon mot gave a 
fillip to my spirits, I rose and looked round on my fellow- 
passengers, who were all on the deck. We were eighteen 
in number, videlicet, five Englishmen, an English lady, a 
BYench gentleman and his servant, an Hanoverian and his 
servant, a Prussian, a Swede, two Danes, and a Mulatto 
boy, a German tailor and his wife, (the smallest couple I 
ever beheld,) and a Jew. We were all on the deck; but 
in a short time I observed marks of dismay. The lady 
retired to the cabin in some confusion, and many of the 
faces round me assumed a very doleful and frog-coloured 
appearance ; and within an hour the number of those on 
deck was lessened by one half. I was giddy, but not sick, 
and the giddiness soon went away, but left a feverishness 
and want of appetite, which I attributed, in great measure, 
to the .Mephitis of the bilge-water; and it was certainly 
not decreased by the exportations from the cabin. However, 
I was well enough to join the able-bodied passengers, one 
! of whom observed not inaptly, that Nfomus might have dis- 
covered an easier way to see a man’s inside, than by placing 
a window in his breast. He needed only have taken a salt- 
water trip in a packet-boat. 

363 
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I am incUnai to hclitn*e, that a parkri is far !-;n|)tTior 
to a stajj^B-rtKich, us a nu-ans oi luauia:; ijuai ojsrn out to 
each other, la tlic latter iho imitunaity oi jtu.iuio «i:,.!soscs 
to dozinj;, and the defmilivesu'.ss of the laaioii, at which the 
CHiUipaav wall ;u‘paraU‘j males each iniiividual think mcae 
of those /c wijoin he is peia:.;, tlian i)f thust^ a';V.’’ whom he 
is ul sea^ iiic<re emursity is c‘xrited, it <mly oii 

tins aeeounl, that tht; pleasant (5r unples’.ant tpialities of 
ymir t'ompanions are ;.»reater impuitauee tu yon, tumi 
uiu'taiaiatv how liJUp yoa may he ohli:;rd to Imm.f' with 
them, hesiiies, if you are (namtiymen, that now lu^-nns to 
form a distiudion and a !>ond of htrotlirrhond ; mui if 
different lanintiics, there arc new intateup-uts of eouvtfrsa- 
tiiui, more to ask ami more to eomninnieato. I toum! tliat 
I hatl intcrcstcil the Danes in no common tiep*'^‘a. i liad 
crept inU> the boat on tlic tleck and lallea asleep ; Intt was 
awakened lyy one of them, about three rtS'ioi-k in tlm after*- 
noon, wiio told me that they had kieen seel inn. me in every 
iH)Ie and corner, ami insisttai that I should ji'in tluhr party 
and drink wath tluam He talloai Dnejisii with stmh l!u**ney, 
u.s left me wholly nna,hle to aectmut fur the sinc.ular and 
even ludictrons ineorreetmee; Nvi:h whithi he sptjkf^ it. I 
went, atul found som<4 exee.llent wime; and a de.s.eil <>f 
grapes walli a pine appht. dla* Danes had chiiso-neti me 
Doeti>r "feology, anti diaxpanl as I was all in black, with 
lante slums ami blaek worsfetl slotikings, I inipjit eerfaiidy 
have passed very we.U lor a Metlmdi.a misiatmary. Iltwvt'ver 
I dist'iaimed my title. \Vhal then may you he? A man 
of ftntimc? No !--A merchant ? Nf)!'-“A merchantls 

traveller? No A clerk ? No!- l/n pet haps ? 

It was at that time in my life, in whirit cd' all pu.ssihle names 
and eliaractcrs 1 had the f;reatest disgust tu that of ** un 
/Vii7(Kwf»/if/^ But I was weary cjf iieinit tpirstioiuah and 
rather thatt he nothing* or at best only tim absiraci idea 
of a naan, I Hubmitted by a lunv, ev^m to tiu! aspeasitei 
implied in the wonl -dlu,! Dane timn in- 

forme.d me, that all in the present patty W(*re Idhlosophets 
likewise. Hertes we were ma of the Htoiek srlmol. hor we 
drank and talked and sung, till wc talloH! ami sung all 
together; and then wm rose aiu! daiiccil on the dork a set 
of damuis, which in sense of t!m word at lra;;t, were very 
intelligibly and appropriately entitkai rre/s, 'fhe passf!n|,‘cfih 
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vfho lay in the cabin below in all the agonies of sea-sicknessj 
must halve found our bacchanalian merriment 


I iarsh and of dissonant mood from their complaint. 

I thought SO at the time ; and, (by way, I suppose, of sup- 
porting ray newly assumed philosophical character,) I thought 
too, how closely the greater number of our virtues are con- 
nected with the fear of death, and how little sympathy we 
bestow on where there is no danger. 

'rhe two^ Uaines were brothers. The one was a man with 
a clear white complexion, white hair, and white eyebrows; 
iook«‘d silly, and nothing that he uttered gave the lie to 
his l<H)Ics. The other, whom, by way of eminence I have 
called i/i€ Dane^ had likewise white hair, but was much 
shorter than his brother, with slender limbs, and a very thin 
face slightly pockfretten. This man convinced me of the 
justice of an old remark, that many a faithful portrait in our 
novels and farces has been rashly censured for an out- 
rageous^ caricature, or perhaps nonentity. I had retired to 
iny station in the boat — he came and seated himself by my 
side, and appeared not a little tipsy. He commenced the 
conversation in the most magnific style, and, as a sort of 
pioneering to his own vanity, he flattered me with such 
grossness 1 The parasites of the old comedy were modest 
in the comparison. His language and accentuation were so 
exi'c.cdingly singular, that I determined for once in my life 
to take notes of a conversation. Here it follows, somewhat 
abri<Igr<i, indeed, but in all other respects as accurately as 
my memory permitted. 

The I Vat imagination I vat language! vat vast 

science ! and vat eyes I vat a milk-vite forehead 1 0 my 
hcalen 1 vy, you’re a Got I 

Answer. You do me too much honour, Sir. 

'The Dane. O me! if you should dink I is flattering 
you!-'- No, no, no! I haf ten tousand a year — yes, ten 
tousand a year— yes, ten tousand pound a year 1 Vel — and 
vat is dhat? a mere trifle! I ^ouldn’t gif my sincere heart 
for ten times dhe money. Yes, you’re a Got! I a mere 
man ! But, my dear friend 1 dhink of me, as a man I Is, is 
— I mean to ask you now, my dear friend— is I not very 
eloquent ? Is 1 not speak English very fine ? 



ICxc'iisr nir. Sir! it 
Yits, yi*s -I know, 
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Answ. Most admirably ! Believe me, Sir ! I iiave seldom 

heard even a native talk so Jhfrif/y. ^ ^ ^ , 

Thk Dank. {S,/ueezui,i; my nand zi'i. t irt,u .e 
My deiir friend! vat an affection and li'l''“!y ve base for 
each odher! But tell me. do tell me. Is 1 n-l, mnv and 
den, speak some fault? Is 1 not m some wnm;. , 

An.sw. Why, Sir! perhaps it mij-ot ne o.n.eiie,! lis nice 
rrhic-s in the Enpdisli lauKuage, that you o.vasmn.d.y use the 
word “Is” instead of “am.'’_ In our best eotuii.inies we 
generally say / um, and not / w or I if- 
is a mere trifle. 

I'inc Dane. O l—ts, is, am, am, am. 

I know. , . 

Answ. / am, thou art, he ty we are, ye are, . -.rv are. 

The Dank. Yes, yes, — 1 know, 1 know- Am, am, am, is 

dhe ymsens, and A is dhe yerJeAum—yc':., yes- and are 
is dhe plusejttam perfeetum. 

Answ. And <ir?. Sir ! is — • ?^ ^ .f.i 

The Dane. My dear friend! it is di-.e puiquam yeruAmn, 
no, no-- dliat is a great lie ; are is dlu- phestpHtm pe>pxtiim-~ 
and is dhe phaviam phte perjeAutn—{t-ten my 

hand to and fro, and ahhiny his htU hn^A haze.eie^came 
that danced with vanihi and W!ne)-~\ on see, my di .ti tiicnd 

that I too have some lehrning. . 

Answ. Learninp, Sir ? Who tlares susp.-rt it ? M hu can 
listen to you for a minute, who can even look at you, wiuiout 

perceiving the extent of it ? 

* The Dane. My dear friend 1- (?Arn wAh a ,toi..dU 
humble look, and in a tone of voice as ti He was reasommp) 
I could not talk so of pnesens and tmperte,tum, \\m\ tnturum 
and plusquamplue. perfeAum, ami all dhai, my dear inend . 

without wrritf lehrning ? . , 1 1 , ,.t 

An.sw, Sir! a man like you cannot t.ilk oti .ni) -a >j. 

without discovering the depth of his infonnation. 

TiiK Dane. Dlie gnmimatic (.reck, my inend: ha! ha. 
ha! ilau^hinp, and swittyinp my hand to and f to i 'ten wt/n 
a sudden transition to preat sokmmty^ Now I will tell you, 
my dear friend ! Dhere did happen ahout me vat <le whole 
historiaof Denmark record no instance ahmii nobody else. 
Dhe bishop did ask me all dhe <iuestions about all dhe 

religion in dhe Latin grammar. 

Answ. The grammar, Sir? The language, I presume— 
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The Dane. {A liitk offended,') Grammar is language, and 
language is grammar-— 

Answ. Ten thousand pardons ! 

The Dane. Veil, and I was only fourteen years— 

Answ. Only fourteen years old ? 

The Dane. No more. I vas fourteen years old— and he 
asked me all questions, religion and philosophy, and all in 
dhe Latin language* — and I answered him all every one, my 
dear friend ! ail in dhe Latin language. 

Answ. A prodigy ! an absolute prodigy ! 

The Dane. No, no, no ! he was a bishop, a great superin- 
tendent. 

Answ. Yes I a bishop. 

The Dane. A bishop — not a mere predicant, not a 
prediger — 

Answ. My dear Sir ! we have misunderstood each other. 
I said that your answering in Latin at so early an age was 
a prodigy, that is, a thing that is wonderful ; that does not 
often happen. 

The Dane. Often 1 Dhere is not von instance recorded 
in dhe whole historia of Denmark. 

Answ. And since then, Sir ? 

The Dane. I was sent ofer to dhe Vest Indies — to our 
Island, and dhere I had no more to do vid books. No ! no ! 
I put my genius anodher way — and I haf made ten tousand 
pound a year. Is not dhat ffiemus^ my dear friend ? — But 
vat is money ?— I dhink dhe poorest man alive my equal 
Yes, my dear friend; my little fortune is pleasant to my 
generous heart, because I can do good — no man with so 
little a fortune ever did so much generosity — no person— no 
man person, no woman person ever denies it. But we are 
all Got’s children. 

Here the Hanoverian interrupted him, and the other 
Dane, the Swede, and the Prussian, joined us, together with 
a young Englishman who spoke the German fluently, and 
interpreted to me many of the Prussian's jokes. The Prussian 
was a travelling merchant, turned of threescore, a hale man, 
tall, strong, and stout, full of stories, gesticulations, and 
buffoonery, with the soul as well as the look of a mounte- 
bank, who, while he is making you laugh, picks your pocket. 
Amid all his droll looks and droll gestures, there remained 
one look untouched by laughter ; and that one look was the 
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Answ. Most admirably 1 Bflicve me. Sir ‘ I have seldom 
heard even a iwlivc talk so //«(■««'• v- 
'Fue Dank. {Si/ui-rsifi); my hand irntn great rrhemetice.) 
My dear friend ! vat an' affection and fuielily ve; have for 
eachodher! lUit tell me, do tell me, Is I nut, now and 
den. siJcak some fanll? Is 1 not in some wroiij'? 

Answ. Why, Sir ! perhaiis it mH',ht be nbsetved liy nice 
erities in the Emrlir.h l.ms’uage, that yon oeeasion.iUv nse the 
word “Is” instead of "am." In tnir best eumpames we 
generally say J am. and not / is or Pst. Kxensc nw, Sir ! it 
is a mere trifle. 

TiiE Dank. O !— h, is, am, am, am. Yes, yes- 1 know, 

I know. . 

Answ. 1 am, thou art, he ts, we are, ye are, they are. 

The Dank. Yes, yes. -1 know, I k!U)w--,*fOT, am, am, is 
dhe prff.setts, and is is dhe perjeefum-^'^yus, yes atid are 
is dhe plusipiarn perfeetum. 

AN.SW. And «er', Sir ! is — — ^ 

The Dane. My dear fritmtU tt in Mr p/as,/uam per/ectum, 
no, no— dhat is a great lie : are is dhe //«.?, /«aw peipcium— 
and art is dhe piasi/uam plue per/ecium--(then swinging rny 
hand to and fra, and eoehtng his httie bright hated eyes at me, 
that daneed with I’anitv and m’ine)~~Ysiii sec, my dear friend ! 
that I too havt! some khrtting. . 

Answ. Lciiniing, Sir ? Who diircs sus|KH!t it f can 

listen to you for a mimtte, who can even look at you, without 
nerceiving the extent of it ? 

The Dank. My dear friend 1— with a waiMibe 
humble look, and in a tune of voiee as if he was reasoning) 
1 could mrt talk so of pnesens and imperfetium, and ftttarum 
atid phisquamplue ^erfeetutn, anti all dhat, my dear friend ! 
without lehrning ? 

Answ, Sir 1 a. like yoii cunnot talk ou iiny subject 
without cliscDvering the depth of his iirfoniiaikm, „ . . , 

The Dane. Dlie gtanuHaik (keck, luy itmul; ki! ha! 
•ha! u^ni swinpX^ /m/ik umi 

a sudden imnsi/itm io ^rmt stditmity) Now I will Icill y<ni, 
my dear friend 1 Dhere did happen ahmii me vat do whole 
historia of Denmark record no instance about lioboily else. 
Dhe bishop did ask me all dhe <|uestkms about all dhe 
religion in dhe Latin grammar. 

Answ. The gramiiiari Sir ? The language, I presume-- 
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The Dane. (A little offended^ Grammar is language, and 
language is grammar— 

Answ, Ten thousand pardons 1 

The Dane. Veil, and I was only fourteen years — 

Answ. Only fourteen years old ? 

The Dane. No more. I vas fourteen years old — and he 
asked me all questions, religion and philosophy, and all in 
dhe Latin language — and I answered him all every one, my 
dear friend ! all in dhe Latin language. 

Answ. A prodigy ! an absolute prodigy 1 

The Dane. No, no, no ! he was a bishop, a great superin- 
tendent. 

Answ. Yes ! a bishop. 

The Dank. A bishop — not a mere predicant, not a 

prediger — 

Answ. My dear Sir 1 we have misunderstood each other. 
I said that your answering in Latin at so early an age was 
a prodigy, that is, a thing that is wonderful ; that does not 
often happen. 

The Dane. Often 1 Dhere is not von instance recorded 
in dhe whole historia of Denmark. 

Answ. And since then, Sir ? 

The Dane. I was sent ofer to dhe Vest Indies — to our 
Island, and dhere I had no more to do vid books. No 1 no 1 
I put my genius anodher way — and I haf made ten tousand 
pound a year. Is not dhat ghenius^ my dear friend? — But 
vat is money ? — I dhink dhe poorest man alive my equal. 
Yes, my dear friend ; my little fortune is pleasant to my 
generous heart, because I can do good — no man with so 
little a fortune ever did so much generosity — no person — no 
man person, no woman person ever denies it. But we are 
all Got's children. 

Here the Hanoverian interrupted him, and the other 
Dane, the Swede, and the Prussian, joined us, together with 
a young Englishman who spoke the German fluently, and 
interpreted to me many of the Prussian’s jokes. The Prussian 
was a travelling merchant, turned of threescore, a hale man, 
tall, strong, and stout, full of stories, gesticulations, and 
buffoonery, with the soul as well as the look of a mounte- 
bank, who, while he is making you laugh, picks your pocket. 
Amid all his droll looks and droll gestures, there remained 
one look untouched by laughter ; and that one look was the 
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true face, the others were !>ut its mask. 'Fite I Janoverian 
was a iKiic, fat, lilo.ated youu;.; m.au, whose father had made 
a lar'^c tor tune m 1 jOiuIou, as an ar m\ ■ ta ji . t melur, 1 1 e seemed 
to* emulate the manners of youn- i au-us.hmcn of fortune. 
He was a }’ 0 <)d-ii.alnred fellow, not without infiirmation or 
literature; Imt a mo.st e^ret'.ium; cojiromb. He had been 
in the hal»it of attendins', the House ttf t 'omimms, and had 
oiu'e spoken, as he infoimetl me. with .meat applause in a 
dchatiiu' socu-tv. For this Im appeared to Imvc (;-uahUed 
tiims.-lfwitli latuial.ie industry : ior im was p.-ifeet in Walker’s 
i'rcinounrin!', Dictionary, and witli an ai-i-etit, wliiclr lorml>ly 
reminded me of the .Seoi.'uman in KiHleiie Random, wlio 
pntfer.sed to teaeli tlu; Rni'.iisu pronuneiatinii, lie was oou- 
st.'intly Jffcrrimi to mv stsperior judi'.meni, wimtlier or i>o I 
had pronomieed tlds or that wurti witli propriety, or “the 
true delicacy.” Wiien lie spoke, th.nip.h it were only hall a 
doren sentences, he aiwciys ricic t trir wliieh i couUl detct.t 
no otlier motive, than ids partiality to tliat e’.ei'ant phrase so 
iiheially introduced in the oratium. of onr RtiUsh le;',islators, 

“ Wlule. i am on mv leys.” The Swede, wiiom for reasons 
that will ta>tsi appear, i siiad liistinettisii 1?%' tlm name of 
Nohilily, was a stions; ieatuied, scurvy l.iced man, ills com- 
plexion rcsuml’iinft in culonr, a rt'd liot poker ii<fj',iunmy; to 
cool. Hi! appeared miscraidy d«!pi*ndent on tlie Dane; imt 
was, however, incomparaiily tlir l>est inionned and most 
rational of ilie p;irty. Indeed Ids manners and eonvensition 
discovered idm to lie iioth a man of tlm worUl and a p.entle- 
nian. I'lie Jew was in tlie hold : tlvt! l‘'teneli gentleman w.as 
lyinc on the deck so ill, that 1 couUl observe nothing con- 
cerning him, except the atfectionaic attentions ot his servant 
to him’ 'fhe poor fellow was very sick himself, and^ every 
now and then ran to the side of the vetaad, still keepuifi; lus 
eye on his master, hut retuitied in a moment aiul seated 
himself aipain by him, now supporting his head, now wi]Hng 
his forehead am! talking to him all the. while, ui the most 
soothing tones. 'Phere hat! h<;**n a mauimmua! sqmdit.le ot 
a very ludicrous kind in the cabiti, between the little t «crman 
tailor and his little wife. He had seeured tivo hetls, otic tor 
himself am! one for her, Tliis had struck the little woman 
as a very cruel action *, shc_ insisted tipoii their having hut 
one, and a.ssured the mate in the mmit piteous umo, that 
she was his lawful wife. The mate and the calnn boy de- 
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cided in favour, abused the little man for his want of 
tenderness with much humour, and hoisted him into the 
same compartment with his sea-sick wife. This quarrel was 
interesting to me, as it procured me a bed, which I otherwise 
should not have had. 

In the evening, at seven o’clock, the sea rolled higher, and 
the Dane, by means of the greater agitation, eliminated 
enough of what he had been swallowing to make room for 
a great deal more.^ His favourite potation was sugar and 
brandy, a very little warm water with a large quantity of 
brandy, sugar, and nutmeg His servant boy, a black-eyed 
Mulatto, had a good-natured round face, exactly the colour of 
the skin of the walnut-kernel. The Dane and I were again 
seated, tefe-a-Ute, in the ship’s boat. The conversation, 
which was now indeed rather an oration than a dialogue, 
became extravagant beyond all that I ever heard. He told 
me that he had made a large fortune in the island of Santa 
Cruz, and was now returning to Denmark to enjoy it. He 
expatiated on the style in which he meant to live, and the 
great undertakings which he proposed to himself to com- 
mence, till, the brandy aiding his vanity, and bis vanity and 
garrulity aiding the brandy, he talked like a madman — en- 
treated me to accompany him to Denmark — there I should 
see his influence with the government, and he would intro- 
duce me to the king, etc., etc. Thus he went on dreaming 
aloud, and then passing with a very lyrical transition to the 
subject of general politics, he declaimed, like a member of 
the Corresponding Society, about, (not concerning,) the 
Rights of Man, and assured me that, notwithstanding his 
fortune, he thought the poorest man alive his equal. ‘‘ All 
are equal, my dear friend ! all are equal ! Ve are ail Got’s 
children. The poorest man haf the same rights with me. 
Jack ! Jack ! some more sugar and brandy. Dhere is dhat 
fellow now ! He is a Mulatto — but he is my equal. — That’s 
right, Jack! {taking the sugar and brandy,) Here you Sir! 
shake hands with dhis gentleman I Shake hands with me, 
you dog 1 Dhere, dhere 1 — We are all equal my dear friend I 

Do I not speak like Socrates, and Plato, and Cato — they 

were all philosophers, my dear philosophe / all very great 
men ! — and so was Homer and Virgil — but they were poets. 
Yes, yes I I know all about it ! — But what can anybody say 
more than this ? We are all equal, all Got’s children. I haf 
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true iacr, Ha- utheri; we:e but iln mask, 'I'lie Hanoverian 
was a" pale, i.it, iuoaieu yo'.in.*, man, whose lather i..ul niade 
aiarpe I'ortune ;u l.niuli'n, as an anm rontiartor. ! '*'• '"Uicd 
to' emulate the munuen, ol yomi;', K)ii;h:;!mien ol t-atuac. 
He was a suxnliiatr.n-tl lellow, not wiihuiit inlornia'.ion or 
literature; 'imt a tiu'st ctnatious custeomb. He h.ui been 
in tin- hal'iit <h at’.emtir.r'the Uimsf of t/imnmms, aisd hud 
oni-c i.iH.ken, ;i'.. I'-e intotuicd m«s with p,real applatne tu a 
dehatin;' '.oi'ietv. For this hf api*f:tml tit have pn.iiitu'd 
himself with laud..a.!e iijdnstrv : 1< >r he was pm feet ui 't't alkei's 
i’runouneiiut 1 tietamary, atiil with an aeeeni, wlnen toienuy 
reminded me of the Seuteunian in Kuderie Kanuotu, wlm 
putfessed to teach the h:i '.hsU prumtneiation, he was emi- 
stantly ./e/cw'/.-;,- to niv s-aperiur jmh'.menl, whether or lu, 1 
had protiuuneed tin;; or tlmt vvttrd with prupnety, or the 
into delieaev.’* U‘h. n im spoke, ih.ntph it were only h:dl a 
du/eii simtenres, he always rose: tor which I eon’at detect 
no other nmtive, thati Ins partiahly to that eteKaid phtnse so 
lilH'ially inttodiieed tti the oisitioiis oi tinr Uiiltsh h‘ nsiators, 

“ Wiiilt; I am on rnv U:;'!*." The Sweik;, whwiii ttir teatioit;; 
that will iiinni ap|a\u» i sliall iiintiiitttiish hy th** lUiuc tif 
Noiiility, was a sittine, teatmrd, seurvy taceil tttatt, hts emn- 
{)!esion resetnldirc.t in eolonr, u retl hot poker lie,'inmn,t to 
cool. He tippeareil mit.eitihly dependent tm the ihinc; hut 
was however, ineoiiiparably the l«ist intunued and most 
raliimal of the party. Itidm' d his manners and eonv. t. .Him 
tiiseovereti him to he hotii a man of the workl iutd a gentle- 
man. 'I'he lew was in the hold: the French p.rt»tjeinan was 
lyini- an iht tk-rk sod!, licit 1 eauld nhserve nnthtn/. eim- 
cenunt; him. eseepl the aifeetianate sittentmns of hn. M-.vant 
to him. 'Fhe poor lellow w:is very stek hmweli, ami every 
now and then nut to the sitie of the vessel, still ker|nny. hts 
eye on his ntaster, 1ml relumed in a mnmetti and seated 
himself apain by him, now !,upportii»R his head, mnv wijnnK 
hLs torchead and lalking to Inm all the while m '»*’ *'“’'’1 
MKithinp, tones. Thete had ham a malrinioni.d ■i.m.m.ar »t 
a very ludicrous kind in the cabin, between the hU e t mi man 
tailor and his little wife. He had secured two lieds. one, lor 
himself and one for her. This had stmek the htilr w<mum 
as a very eniel aetitm ; she insisted upon their havmp, init 
one, anti assured the male in the mOKt piteous n that 
t»bc wius his lawful wife, Tim mate mkI the 
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cided in her favour, abused the little man for his want of 
tenderness with much humour, and hoisted him into the 
same compartment with his sea-sick wife. This quarrel was 
interesting to me, as it procured me a bed, which I otherwise 
should not have had. 

In the evening, at seven o’clock, the sea rolled higher, and 
the Dane, by means of the greater agitation, eliminated 
enough of what he had been swallowing to make room for 
a great deal more. His favourite potation was sugar and 
brandy, n very little warm water with a large quantity of 
brandy, sugar, and nutmeg His servant boy, a black-eyed 
Mulatto, had a good-natured round face, exactly the colour of 
the skin of the walnut-kernel. The Dane and I were again 
seated, tete-a4ete^ in the ship’s boat. The conversation, 
which was now indeed rather an oration than a dialogue, 
became extravagant beyond all that I ever heard. He told 
me that he had made a large fortune in the island of Santa 
Cruz, and was now returning to Denmark to enjoy it. He 
expatiated on the style in which he meant to live, and the 
great undertakings which he proposed to himself to com- 
mence, till, the brandy aiding his vanity, and his vanity and 
garrulity aiding the brandy, he talked like a madman — en- 
treated me to accompany him to Denmark — there I should 
see his influence with the government, and he would intro- 
duce me to the king, etc., etc. Thus he went on dreaming 
aloud, and then passing with a very lyrical transition to the 
subject of general politics, he declaimed, like a member of 
the Corresponding Society, about, (not concerning,) the 
Rights of Man, and assured me that, notwithstanding his 
fortune, he thought the poorest man alive his equal. “ All 
are equal, my dear friend 1 all are equal ! Ve are all Got’s 
children. The poorest man haf the same rights with me. 
Jack ! Jack ! some more sugar and brandy. Dhere is dhat 
fellow now ! He is a Mulatto — but he is my equal — That’s 
right, Jack! {taking the sugar and brandy,) Here you Sir! 
shake hands with dhis gentleman 1 Shake hands with me, 
you dog 1 Dhere, dhere ! — We are all equal my dear friend ! 

Do I not speak like Socrates, and Plato, and Cato — they 

were all philosophers, my dear philosophe / all very great 
men 1 — and so was Plomer and Virgil-— but they were poets. 
Yes, yes ! I know all about it ! — But what can anybody say 
more than this ? We are all equal, all Got’s children. I haf 
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ten tousand a year, but I an. no more dhan de mcane.st mae 
alive 1 haf no pride; and yet, my ilia.r friend ! I ran sav, 
do! and it is done. Ha! ha! ha! my .U-ar tneiui ! Now 
dhere is dhat eentleman (/ww/'/wf to Nuluhiyi he is a .''wmlisli 
baron—you shall see- lio ! yet me, will 

you, a bottle of wine from the cabin. bwKiiK. i !mr, Jack 1 
io and ret your master a bottle of wine Irum tin; ealnn. 

No, no, no! go now - you .',o youisell -.toil 

go now ! Snvde. Pah Now go ! C'.o, I pray you. 

yind the Sivede ivent 11 , 

After this the 1 lane conmumml an luuangue on fiis'.um, 
and niistakinf.^, nie fur un phth'foPkt in tin* <'oiitincni.a sense, 
of the word, he talked of Deity in a il.ndninatory stylr vrry 
much resemhling the devotional rants ot tha.t nulc bhuulrrer, 
Mr Thomas Paine, in his Age of Reason, ;uid wluspr.red m 
my ear, what damned all jntms Clnists f.usmess 

was, I dare aver, that few men have less isnsoii to tiiarjjc 
themselves with indulging mfersi/liipe than inyscli. I shuuW 
hate it, if it were only that it is a iTcnehman s vice, and 
a pride in avoiding it, because iutr own languai.e- is too 
honest to have a word to express it by. Put in thci mstance 
the temptation had been too powerful, and I have plurrai U 
on the list of my offences, Peritdrs answered one ot lus 
dearest friends, who bad solicited him uu a ease ot hir and 
death, to take an equivocal oath fiu' his^ prrsetrvutuin \ /kiW 
amids apiddarif std ad Ikm} b'ricndship hcrHclt must 
place her last and boldest step on this side dm altar. hat 
Pericles would not do to save a friend‘s life, y<Hi may be 
assured, I would not ha^iartl merely to mill the chocolate |hu 
of a drunken fooFs vanity till it jmthed oven Assuming 
a serious look, i prolessed myseH a IjeiicViU', and sunk at 
once an hundred fathoms in his good psiccs. He r«:tjrcd to 
his cabin, and 1 wrapped myself up in my great j*oat, and 
looked at the water. A beautiful white cloud ot ioam^ai 
momently intervals coursed by the siiic of the ^^*dh 

a roar, and little stars of llame dunccHl and sfjarkhai and 
went out in it : and every now and then light di^tarluiKmis 
of this white cknuWike foam darted tdf irom the vtcaads sukt, 
each with its own small comlellutiou, ovtw sea, and 
scoured out of sight like a Tartar trtnip over a wilderness. 

\ Trumhiim. U ait to tia« wkb au' inrml% « m m tU 

cad®. 
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It was cold, the cabin was at open war with my olfactories, 
ind I found reason to rejoice in my great coat, a weighty 
ligh-caped, respectable mg, the collar of which turned over, 
ind played the part of a night-cap ve^ passably. In looking 
jp at two or three bright stars, which oscillated with the 
notion of the sails, I fell asleep, but was awakened at one 
3’clock, Monday morning, by a shower of rain. I found 
nyself compelled to go down into the cabin, where I slept 
trery soundly, and awoke with a very good appetite at break- 
fast time, my nostrils, the most placable of all the senses, 
reconciled to, or indeed insensible of the mephitis. 

Monday, September 17th, I had a long conversation with 
the Swede, who spoke with the most poignant contempt of 
the Dane, whom he described as a fool, purse-mad ; but he 
confirmed the boasts of the Dane respecting the largeness of 
his fortune, which he had acquired in the first instance as an 
advocate, and afterwards as a planter. From the Dane and 
From himself I collected that he was indeed a Swedish 
aobleman, who had squandered a fortune, that was never 
i^ery large, and had made over his property to the Dane, on 
fvhom he was now utterly dependent. He seemed to suffer 
7ery little pain from the Dane’s insolence. He was in a high 
legree humane and attentive to the English lady, w’ho 
suffered most fearfully, and for whom he performed many 
little offices with a tenderness and delicacy which seemed to 
prove real goodness of heart. Indeed his general manners 
and conversation were not only pleasing, but even interesting ; 
md I struggled to believe his insensibility respecting the 
Dane philosophical fortitude. For though the Dane was now 
quite sober, his character oozed out of him at every pore. 
And after dinner, when he was again flushed with wine, every 
quarter of an hour or perhaps oftener he would shout out to* 
Lhe Swede, ‘‘ Ho ! Nobility, go — do such a thing ! Mr. 
N’obility ! — tell the gentlemen such a story, and so forth;” 
vith an insolence which must have excited disgust and 
ietestation, if his vulgar rants on the sacred rights of 
squality, joined to his wild havoc of general grammar no 
,ess than of the English language, had not rendered it sO‘ 
iresistibly laughable. 

At four o’clock I observed a wild duck swimming on the- 
vaves, a single solitary wild duck. It is not easy to conceive, 
low interesting a thing it looked in that round objectless- 
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desert of watx'rs. I had assoruiti u a lauiuab 

sity with the oceasn tiial I t^'h r\r< . ._;iy »ii ..y .aitrd, 
wiicn I was out of siyht of all latid. at lia,» nani .a : a ■ , . ^and 
7 iftir/it'ss\ as it were, oi turfue ul ii'ic ^ :>,> litile 

arc images capable of siitis!ya!j.p tiu: ob> me f/ei , I'uie 
nected with words, in tire cvenuj ; the .i:! J'* 

lest w'c should run foul of the kuai, wi'.teli eau^’o,' , :i o-ely 
at a small distance. And ut iom u cio> I, I v:e'.:ay mum. 
iiuy i was awakeiuai by tiie erv of “ Luui ’ la;il " I: v;a:; 


au ui'ly islarui rock at a distance on eur leit, < .nu 
lamCwcll known to many passcuyeyis Inau \.n;..uec to 
Hamburg, who iiave lici'n obliy.ed I'V r.tonav v,r.cnei n> pass 
weeks and weeks in weaiy eaptnilv on U, top i(m ;sU 
their money fry tlm extu'iutant d.^-iuanais ot the wn Sehe * v;iio 
inhalut it. So at least lite sailors intormed me,-' ub^mu; ume 
ok:lot:k we saw the mairt lami, whadi ia emni scan ehmhce tu 
hold its b.ead aitove wat<*r, hew, Hat, an.il ^ilnsuy, v, ;di hy,ht 
houses and land-marks which semuetl pur a cine... .erajui 
langtwgc to the dreariness. We enteicd llu'^mmiia of lla* 
iOlbe, passing Neuwrik; thtmc.h as yn thtM'yiit Imnl; ossiv 
of the livm- was visible tu u.s. t )n this I :.'w a ciimeti, and 
thanked Clod for my sale voyage, not without attei -t ionalc 
thougkts ol tla'iia,’ i had lelt in 1 n.nan<.i. do e*e'. rn ui .oek 
on tiic same morning we aniveti at t uxhaueu tm* ;,mp 
drojipc’d anchor, and tire boat was luuraed out, t‘» e.inv the: 
Hanoverian anti a few' others on shore, d Im captain aigiHal 
to take u.s, wlio remained, to Ibunbun.t hu ten "uinras, U> 
which the I )ane contributed so hugely, that tlmodm: |*a'. en- 
gers paid but half a guinea eaeh.^ Ac*cuuiin'dv we iiauhui 
andu>r, and passed gently up the river. At i 'u.xbavrn btah 
sides of the river may be stmn in dear wrathm* ; vo^ imtild 
now sec the right bank only. We passcil a mulmude of 
I'higUsh trader.s that had been waiting manv^wccls ha a 
wind. In a .slmrl time both banks oeranu' \isil4e, luc.u Hat 
and evidencing the labottr of human hand!; by tlum exuruu: 
neatncs.s. On the Idt bank I saw a rhur<*h or t\’.o in 


disiunec; on the right band: we passetl^ by sietg If* 
mill and cottage, and windmill and sin|!,le htfU-.ty 
and windmill, and neat single hnuse, aiul Mcc]i!f 
were the objects and in liu: succession, dim d 
very green and plmued wiili trees not inehyanlh 
five miles from Cuihaven the night «ame on 


.11 ui V. iiHi 
V. mdmd! 

. 'rkf*'.', 

;o:e . were 
, 'rbi:tV‘ 
im, and, 
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as the navigation of the Elbe is perilous, we dropped 

Over what place, thought I, does the moon hang to your 
eve my dearest friend ? To me it hung over the left bank of 
the^ Elbe. Close above the moon was a huge volume of 
deep black cloud, while a very thin fillet crossed the middle 
of the orb, as narrow and thin and black as a ribbon of 
crape. The long trembling road of moonlight, which lay on 
the water and reached to the stern of our vessel, glimmered 
dimly and obscurely. We saw two or three lights from the 
ric^ht bank, probably from bed-rooms. I felt the striking 
contrast between the silence of this majestic stream, whose 
banks are populous with men and women and children, 
and flocks and herds — between the silence by night of this 
peopled river, and the ceaseless noise, and uproar, and loud 
a^dtations of the desolate solitude of the ocean. The passen- 
gers below had all retired to their beds; and I felt the 
mterest of this quiet scene the more deeply from the circum- 
stance of having just quitted them. For the Prussian had 
durino’ the whole of the evening displayed all his talents to 
captivate the Dane, who had admitted him into the train of 
bis dependents. The young Englishman continued to inter 
pret the Prussian’s jokes to me. They were all without 
exception profane and abominable, but some sufficiently 
"^itty, and a few incidents, which he related in his own person, 
were valuable as illustrating the manners of the countries in 
which they had taken place. 

Five o’clock on Wednesday morning we hauled the anchor, 
but were soon obliged to drop it again in consequence of a 
thick fog, which our captain feared would continue the whole 
day • but about nine it cleared off, and we sailed slowly 
along, close by the shore of a very beautiful island, forty 
miles from Cuxhaven, the wind continuing slack. This 
holm or island is about a mile and a half ^ in length, wedge- 
shaped, well wooded, with glades of the liveliest green, and 
rendered more interesting by the remarkably neat faxm-house 
on it. It seemed made for retirement without solitude—a 
place that would allure one’s friends, while it precluded the 
impertinent calls of mere visitors. The shores of the Elbe 
now became more beautiful, with rich meadows and trees 
running like a low wall along the river’s edge ; a.nd peering 
over them, neat houses and, (especially on the right bam,) 
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a profusion of steeple-spires, white, black, or red. I 
instinctive ^ taste teacihes men to build their churches 
flat countries with spire-steeples, which, as they cannot I 
referred to any other object, point, as with silent finger, 
the sky and stars, and sometimes, \vhen they reflect tj 
brazen light of a rich though rainy sun-set, appear like 
pyramid of flame burning heavenward. I remember one 
and once only, to have seen a spire in a narrow valley of 
mountainous country. The effect was not only mean b 
ludicrous, and reminded me against my will of an exit 
guisher; the close neighbourhood of the high mountain, 
the foot of which it stood, had so completely dwarfed it, ai 
deprived it of all connection with the sky or clouds. Fort 
six English miles from Cuxhaven, and sixteen from Hai 
burg, the Danish village Veder ornaments the left bank wi 
its black steeple, and close by it is the wild and pastor 
hamlet of Schulau. Hitherto both the right and left ban 
green to the very brink, and level with the river, resembh 
the shores of a park canal. The trees and houses were ali] 
low, sometimes the low trees over-topping the yet low 
houses, sometimes the low houses rising above the yet low 
trees. But at Schulau the left bank rises at once forty ( 
fifty feet, and stares on the river with its perpendicul 
fapde of sand, thinly patched with tufts of green. The Ell 
continued to present a more and more lively spectacle fro 
the multitude of fishing boats and the flocks of sea gul 
wheeling round them, the clamorous rivals and companioi 
of the fishermen ; till we came to Blankaness, a most i 
teresting village scattered amid scattered trees, over thr< 
hills in three divisions. Each of the three hills stares upc 
the river, with faces of bare sand, with which the boats wil 
their bare poles, standing in files along the banks, made 
sort of fantastic harmony. Between each fagade lies a gree 
and woody dell, each deeper than the other. In short it is 
large village made up of individual cottages, each cottage i 
the centre of its own little wood or orchard, and each wit 
its own separate path : a village with a labyrinth of paths, < 
rather a neighbourhood of houses 1 It is inhabited by fishe 
men and boat-makers, the Blankanese boats being in gre: 
request through the whole navigation of the Elbe. Here fir 
we saw the spires of Hamburg, and from hence, as far j 
i^tona, the left bank of the Elbe is uncommonly pleasin, 
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considered as the vicinity of an industrious and republicaD 

in that style of beauty, or rather prettiness, that might 

tempt the citizen into the country, and yet gratify the taste 
which he had acquired in the town. Summer-houses and 
Chinese show-work are everywhere scattered along the high 
and green banks; the boards of the farm-houses left un- 
plastered and gaily painted with green and yellow; and 
scarcely a tree not cut into shapes and made to remind the 
human being of his own power and intelligence instead of 
the wisdom of nature. Still, however, these are links of con- 
nection between town and country, and far better than the 
affectation of tastes and enjoyments for which men’s habits 
have disqualified them. Pass them by on Saturdays and 
Sundays with the burghers of Hamburg smoking their pipes, 
the women and children feasting in the alcoves of box and 
vew and it becomes a nature of its own. On Wednesday, 
four o’clock, we left the vessel, and passing with trouble 
through the huge masses of shipping that seemed to choke 
the wide Elbe from Altona upward, we were at length landed 
at the Boom House, Plamburg. 


LETTER II 

To a lady. 

RATZEBURG. 

Meim liehe Freundinn^ 

See how natural the German comes from me^ though I have 
not yet been six weeks in the country !— almost as fluently 
as English from my neighbour the Amtsschreiber, Public 
secretary,) who as often as we meet, though it should half 
a dozen times in the same day, never fails to greet me with 
“ *'■ ddam your phot tint eyes, my dearest Englander [ mee 
it !'' — which is certainly a proof of great generosity on 
his part, these words being his whole stock of English. 
I had, however, a better reason than the desire of displaying 
my proficiency: for I wished to put you m good humour 
with a language, from the acquirement of which I have 
promised myself much edification and the means too of com- 
municating a new pleasure to you and ^ 

our winter^ readings. And how can I do this better than by 

pointing out its gallant attention to the ladies ? Our Lngiis 
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affix, ess, is, I believe, confined either to words derived from 
the Latin, as actress^ directress^ See., or Irom the French, as 
mistress, duchess, and the like. But the German, inn, enables 
us to designate the sex in every possible relation of life. 
Thus the Amtmann^s lady is the Frau Amtman7iinn~~-(t\e 
secretary's wife, (by the bye, the handsomest woman I have 
yet seen in Germany,) is die allerliebste Frau Amtsschreiberinn 
— the coioneFs lady, die Frau Obristinn or Colonellinn — and 
even the parson’s wife, die Frau Fastorinn. But: I am 
especially pleased with their Freundinn, which, unlike the 
arnica of the Romans, is seldom used but in its best and 
purest sense. Now, I know it will be said, that a friend 
is already something more than a friend, v/hen a man feels an 
anxiety to express to himself that this friend is a female; 
but this I deny — in that sense at least in which the objection 
will be made. I would hazard the impeachment of heresy, 
rather than abandon my belief that there is a sex in our souls 
as well as in their perishable garments ; and he who does not 
feel it, never truly loved a sister — nay, is not capable even 
of loving a wife as she deserves to be loved, if she indeed be 
worthy of that holy name. 

Now I know, my gentle friend, what you are murmuring 
to yourself — “ This is so like him 1 running awa37 after the 
first bubble, that chance has blown off from the surface of 
his fancy; when one is anxious to learn where he is and 
what he has seen/’ Well then 1 that I am settled at 
Ratzeburg, with my motives and the particulars of my journey 

hither, — will inform you. My first letter to him, 

with which doubtless^ he has edified your whole fireside, left 
me safely landed at Hamburg on the Elbe Stairs, at the 
Boom House. While standing on the stairs, I was amused 
by the contents of the passage-boat, which crosses the river 
once or twice a day from Hamburg to Haarbiirg, It was 
stowed close with all people of all nations, in all sorts of 
dresses ; the men all with pipes in their mouths, and these 
pipes of all shapes and fancies — straight and wreathed, simple 
and complex, long and short, cane, clay, porcelain, wood, tin, 
silver, and ivory ; most of them with silver chains and silver 
bole-coyers. Pipes and boots are the first universal char- 
acteristic of the male Hamburgers that would strike the eye 
of a raw traveller. But I forget my promise of journalizing 
much as possible.— Therefore, Septn ig th Afternoon. 
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My coiBpanioiij whOj you recollect, speaks the French lan- 
guage with unusual propriety, had formed a kind of con- 
lidential acquaintance with the emigrant, who appeared to be 
a man of sense, and whose manners were those of a perfect 
gentlemaiL He seemed about fifty or rather more. What- 
ever is un|fieasant in French manners from excess in the 
had been softened down by age or affliction \ and ail 
that is delightful in the kmd^ alacrity and delicacy in little 
attentions, ^>£c., remained, and without bustle, gesticulation, 
or disproportionate eagerness. His demeanour exhibited the 
minute philanthropy of a polished Frenchman, tempered 
by the sobriety of the English character disunited from its 
reserve. 1 here is something strangely attractive in the 
character of a ^Bnileman when you apply the word emphatic- 
ally, and yet in that sense of the term which it is more easy 
to than to define. It neither includes the possession of 
high moral excellence, nor of necessity even the ornamental 
graces of manner. I have now in my mind’s eye a person 
whose life would scarcely stand scrutiny even in the court of 
honour, much less in that of conscience; and his manners, 
if nicely observed, would of the two excite an idea of 
awkwardness rather than of elegance: and yet every one who 
conversed with him felt and acknowledged the gentienian. 
The secret of the matter, I believe to be this — we feel the 
gentlemanly character present to us, whenever, under all 
the circumstances of social intercourse, the trivial not lesf 
than the important, through the wdiole detail of his manners 
and deportment, and with the ease of a habit, a person shows 
respect to others in such a way, as at the same time implies 
in his own feelings an habitual and assured anticipation of 
reciprocal respect from them to himself. In short, the 
gentlemanly character arises out of the feeling of Equality 
acting, as a Habit, yet flexible to the varieties of Rank, and 
modified without being disturbed or superseded by them. 
This description will perhaps explain to you the ground 
of one of your own remarks, as I was englishing to you the 
interesting dialogue concerning the causes of the corruption 
of eloquence. ** What perfect gentlemen these old Pvomans 
must have been ! I was impressed, I remember, with the 
same feeling at the time I was reading a translation of 
Cicero’s philosophical dialogues and of his epistolary cor- 
respondence : while in Pliny’s Letters I seemed to have 
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a different fccliriLV-tie gave liie the nutie*u ef a, vny 
gentleman^'’ You uttered the »ve)rds us it )ou hail It'll th.at 
tile adjunct: had iiijured the su!»sl;,!.:iei* no-l the lie rea:;ed 
degree altered the kiiui. Pliny vr;is tiu' r'tJUiUia el an 

absolute uionarclv Cicero an ruastceralic rvo ihla'ai, her 

this reason the charaeler of gentieiii.nn in tiai i.-nse to wludi 
i have confined it, is iTe{|nent in I'/e-Kyland,^ r<n(* in I'uua e, 
and found, where it is. foutu;l, in age 01 die hOf-a period 
of manhood t wliile in (.icriuany the cliara* *er is aliisiut iiU’ 
known. But the proper ot a ip nti( iua.n is to he 

sought for among the Anglo Anuaican 

I owe tins digressitm, as an act ut justice to tin:, aimable 
Frenchman, and of humiliation ha mysf’t. i'or m a Viitlit 
controversy he.tiYecn us on the subject ot » innii pM/Ury, het^ 
made me feci rny own ill btiiavaem by siltml icpituU (d 
contrast, and when I afterwanis apologg. id lo^him tiir the 
warmth of fuy language, he answcr<al me vd'dn a < liocrhil 
expression of surprise, and an inuiu'diatr’; <-oinpiiiuc!it, which 
a gentleman might both makeuith die.nify aiui rcccivs* with 
pleasure. I was plmisetl thereh'ic to tindl it a;o,ccil tin, that 
we should, if possiidc, take u|) our qmirttu's in the samr lamse. 
My friend went with 1 dm in la-aodi id ati Vise., and I to 
deliver my letters of recommemlatiun. 

I walked onward at a brisk pace, enlivened tuu ?a) much 
by anything I actually saw, as by tiie contn:.<ai sense tliat 
C was for tire fust time in my die on the fU our 

planet. I stunned to myself lik*- a liiteraied biid that ha<l 
been hatched in an aviary, wlm now, attfw iiis fust ..oar of 
freedom, poises himscif in the uppm air. \dny natinally 
I h<^gan to wonder at a// tlangs, some lot beings so liln* and 
some for being so unlike the thing, 5 m Bngjand Dutidi 
women with lar'rpi nmlmdla liats shooting, onl half a yanl 
before them, with a prodigal {dum]>n<*‘.'. oi petti* o.n beldiui 
■-the womei^ of Hamburg with eaps plaited <*n the tsml with 
silver, or gold, or both, bortlercii round with stnirucsi Lu'e, 
which s'fiJtHi tjuf bidore tlieir eyes, but not lower, so that tlie 
eyes sparkled through it- the Hanoverian with tlm ion; pint 
of the head hare, theti a stiff laee, standing, nt) liln^ a wall 
perpen(li<'ular on the rap, ami tlie rap b*-hind /nnW/ with an 
enormous (|uantity of ribbon widcii hes or to«.;es on tb*; ba< k : 

n Tkeir visnumiffi til-.r a goeiily I .mnrr 

Spi'tad m ikfmaee nf caernics. ** 
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— — The ladies all in English dresses, ail rouged^ and all with 
bad teeth : wiiich you notice instantly from their contrast to 
the almost animal^ too glossy mother-of-pearl whiteness and 
the regularity of the teeth of the laughing, loud-talking 
country-women and servant-girls, who with their clean white 
stockings and with slippers without heel quarters, tripped 
along the dirty streets, as if they were secured by a charm 
from the dirt : with a lightness too, which surprised me, who 
had always considered it as one of the annoyances of sleeping 
in an Inn^ that I had to clatter up stairs in a pair of them. 
The streets narrow ; to my English nose sufficiently offensive, 
and explaining at first sight the universal use of boots ; with- 
out any appropriate patli for the foot-passengers ; the gable 
ends of the houses all towards the street, some in the 
ordinary triangular form and e7itire as the botanists say; but 
the greater number notched and scolloped with more than 
Chinese grotesqueness. Above all, I was struck with the 
profusion of windows, so large and so many, that the houses 
look all glass, Mr. Pitt’s window tax, with its pretty little 
addiiionah sprouting out from it like young toadlets on the 
back of a Surinam toad, would certainly improve the appear- 
ance of the Hamburg houses, which have a slight summer 
look, not in keeping with their size, incongruous with the 
climate, and precluding that feeling of retirement and self- 
content, which one wishes to associate with a house in 
a noisy city. But a conflagration would, I fear, be the 
previous requisite to the production of any architectural 
beauty in Haml)urg : for verily it is a filthy town. I moved 
on and crossed a multitude of ugly bridges, with huge black 
deformities of water wheels close by them. The water inter- 
sects the city everywhere, and would have furnished to the 
genius of Italy the capabilities of all that is most beautiful 
and magnificent in architecture. It might have been the 
rival of Venice, and it is huddle and ugliness, stench and 
stagnation. The Jung/er Stieg, (that is, Young Ladies’ 
Walk), to wliich m’y letters directed me, made an exception. 
It was a walk or promenade planted with treble rows of elm 
trees, which, being yearly primed and cropped, remain 
slim and dwarf-like. Tins walk occupies one side of a 
square piece of water, with many swans on it perfectly 
tame, and, moving among the swans, shewy pleasure-boats 
with ladies in them, rowed by their husbands or lovers,*'^* 
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{S(?me paragraphs have been here omitted,) 
embarrassed by sad and solemn politeness still 
more than by broken English, it sounded like the voice^ of 
an old friend when I heard the emigrant’s servant inquiring 
after me. He had come for the purpose of guiding me 
to our hotel. Through streets and streets I pressed on as 
happy as a child, and, I doubt not, with a childish ex- 
pression of wonderment in my busy eyes, amused by the 
wicker waggons with movable benches across them, one 
behind the other, (these were the hackney coaches ;) amused 
by the sign-boards of the shops, on which all the articles 
sold within are painted, and that too very exactly, though in 
a grotesque confusion, (a useful substitute for language in 
this great mart of nations;) amused with the incessant 
tinkling of the shop and house door bells, the bell hanging 
over each door and struck with a small iron rod at every 
entrance and exit; — and finally, amused by looking in at the 
window’^s, as I passed along ; the ladies and gentlemen drink- 
ing coffee or playing cards, and the gentlemen all smoking. 
I wished myself a painter, that I might have sent you 
a sketch of one of the card parties. The long pipe of one 
gentleman rested on the table, its bole half a yard from his 
mouth, fuming like a censer by the fish-pool — the other 
gentleman, who was dealing the cards, and of course had 
both hands employed, held his pipe in his teeth, which 
hanging down between his knees, smoked beside his ancles. 
Hogarth himself never drew a more ludicrous distortion both 
of attitude and physiognomy, than this effort occasioned .* 
nor was there wanting beside it one of those beautiful female 
faces which the same Hogarth, in whom the satirist never 
extinguished that love of beauty which belonged to him as 
a poet, so often and so gladly introduces, as the central 
figure, in a crowd of humorous deformities, which figures, 
(such is the power of true genius 1) neither acts, nor is meant 
to act as a contrast ; but diffuses through all, and over each 
of the group, a spirit of reconciliation and human kindness ; 
and, even when the attention is no longer consciously directed 
to the cause of this feeling, still blends its tenderness with 
our laughter : and thus prevents the instructive merriment at 
the whims of nature or the foibles or humours of our fellow- 
men ifrom degenerating into the heart-poison of contempt or 
hatred. 
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Our hotel DIE WILDE MAN, (the sign of which was no bad 
likeness ol the landlord, who had ingrafted on a. very grim 
face a restless grin, that was at every man’s service, and 
which indeed, like an actor rehearsing to himself, he kept 
playing in expcctah07i ol an occasion for it) — neither our 
hotel, I say, nor its landlord were of the genteelest class. 
But it has one great advantage for a stranger, by being in 
the market place, and the next neighbour of the huge church 
of St. Nicholas : a church with shops and houses built up 
against it, out of which wens and warts its high massy steeple 
rises, necklaced near the top with a round of large gilt balls. 
A better pole-star could scarcely be desired. Long shall I 
retain the impression made on my mind by the awful echo, 
so loud and long and tremulous, of the deep-toned clock 
within this church, which awoke me at two in the morning 
from a distressful dream, occasioned, I believe, by the feather 
bed, which is used here instead of bed-clothes. I will rather 
carry my blanket about with me like a wild Indian, than 
submit to this abominable custom. Ouremigraut acquaintance 
was, we found, an intimate friend of the celebrated Abbe de 
Lisle ; and from the large fortune which he possessed under 
the monarchy, had rescued sufficient not only for inde- 
pendence, but for respectability. He had offended some of 
his fellow-emigrants in London, whom he had obliged with 
considerable sums, by a refusal to make further advances, 
and in consequence of their intrigues had received an order 
to quit the kingdom. 1 thought it one proof of his inno- 
cence, that he attached no blame either to the alien act, or 
to the minister who had e.\erted it against him ; and a still 
greater, that he spoke of London with rapture, and of his 
favourite niece, who had married and settled in England, 
with all the fervour and all the pride of a fond parent. A 
man sent by force out of a country, obliged to sell out of 
the stocks at a great loss, and exiled from those pleasures 
and that style of society which h;ibit had rendered essential 
;o his happiness, whose predominant feelings were yet all of 
1 private nature, resentment for friendship outraged, and 
anguish for domestic affections interrupted—such a man, I 
think, I could dare warrant guiltless of espionnage in any 
service, most of all in that of the pre.sent French Directory. 
He spoke with cicstasy of Paris under the Monarchy : and 
i-et the particular facts, which made up liis description, left 
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as d«Hi) a ctinviclioa on iny iuiad, m I’liau'h wuitiilr:,'>ui‘'.s, 
as iiis talc had donv uf ruu:;nuh iiu’,rafi!ti<ir, Mnrr my 
arrival in Clrnuanv, I havf int*l a sny.pi; r\ra 

ainona tlu^sc who" ahiM^r tlu! kcviatU/n!!, tliat with 

favcmr', i3r even charity of the hrench ruiv.tanis. 
the liclicf of tl'icir intiucoia^ itt the oi';'ai!hM.tio!i this 
tliuaslroiis war ifrom the horrtirs of whi«'h» Xtalli ih-nuasiv 
danuH itself t)uly reprieved, not seecusd) aiay leivj ^uiiiv. 
share io the y, cut 'ral averann wltli which lliey ate rr^yuded : 
yet I am deeply neoaiatled fhal tlu tar p.ui r* owmy^ 

to tluiir owo protli^^aey, to tla'ii tir.iehet y mul liaidheai halness 
to each other, and tiic dioue'/de ujisery t>r eoiiupt pniieiplia; 
whii'h Si) many ot tlumi havi' earra'il into lla* tamniei^ nf 
their protcihois, My h'siu dilateil witli htme.l piide, ^ as I 
reealkal to mind the y^it amiaiile ehmaetcis ot ihe 

Knphsh patriots, who simy.ht remp,e on the t ‘oiifhumt at the 
Restoration ! <> h,;t not onr rivll war maler the liisl i lunh's 

he paralU'hsl with tlie I'nmeh Krvnhwum^ in fie* a-miei, 
the charae.ttr ovedlowul tnun extasiH ot prim iph^ ; in flat 
lattta* tunn the. hamentatiim oC tlu* dreep ! I he hinapy was 
a civil war Innween the virim:s and viptunw pnitidicrn of 
the two partii‘s ; the latlep iHpwcim the vices. I Im ^ cn« flan 
glass of tlu* Frentth monats hy sliivered ami tlcw asniulcr 
wid'i the working of a douhh* pemam, 

*SV/‘/. 20th. I was inirotlui'eil ti> Mr. Klopsiocki the hndher 
of the poet, whtJ ai'ain intttHliiced me in Vudr-^n Isbcliiig, 
an intidligciR »tiul lively man, tlu me, h deal : sti deal, iiidcn.!, 
that it wan a painful cifott ti* talk w'wh him, a?i rvr wem 
ohligtai to ilrop onr pearls itito a hnye* ear Irninpet. hroiii 
this courteous and kiml'lusuted mao of Irtlefs, (pimpc, Ihc 
(Icrman in general may resunlile tins Ihsi spec,' 

men), I heard a lolemblc Italian pun, ami an inimcstim: 
amuulole. When Ihionuparte was in Iialy, ^ Iwving \ivm 
irritateul by iiome instance of pcrtldy, he said a Imul aiul 
vcheinetU lone, in a public company ** lls a true ptoverh, 
liitiium iuiii imimnP' ^ Cthat is, //ic //o/dpii n// 
deren.) A lady had the courage to icpiy, ''‘4VC*# «u 

»mONA uauteP (md m% h^f u /nr/, or 
This, I confess, siiumled hr i^nHsiis, as^ofie of the iiuiiy potnl 
things that Mpe km saul 'The anecdotr is ^ nmm 

valuabU* ; fcir it instances the ways and mraiis of French 
insinumiom Hoche Imd received much infoi'matiou cimccric 
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ins ^ unusual fulness 

and accuracy, tiie maker of which, he heard, resided at Diis- 
seldorf. At the storming of Diisselclorf by the French army, 
Hoche previously ordered, that the house and property of 
this man should be preserved, and intrusted the performance 
of the order to an officer on whose troop he could rely. 
Finding afterwards, that the man had escaped before the 
storming commenced, Hoche exclaimed, He had no reason 
to flee ! It is for such men, not against them, that the French 
nation makes war, and consents to shed the blood of its 
children."' You remember Milton’s sonnet — 

“The, |'.reat Einathian coiujueror bid spare 
Tlie liouse of I'indariis when temple and tower 
Went to the ground ” — 

Now though the Diisseldorf map-maker may stand in the 
same relatimi to tiie Theban bard, as the snail, that marks its 
path by lines of film on llic wall it creeps over, to the eagle 
that soars sunward and beats the tempest with its wings ; it 
does not therefore follow, that the Jacobin of France may not 
be as valiant a general and as good a politician, as the mad- 
man of Macedon. 

From Professor Ebeling’s Mr. Klopstock accompanied my 
friend and me to his own house, where I saw a fine bust of 
his brother. There was a solemn and heavy greatness in his 
countenance, which corresponded to my preconceptions of 
his style and genius.— I saw there, likewise, a very fine por- 
trait of Lessing, whose works are at present the chief object 
of my admiration. Flis eyes were uncommonly like mine, if 
anything, rather larger and more prominent. But the lower 
part of his face and his nose--0 what an exquisite expression 
of elegance and sensibility !---There appeared no depth, 
weight, or comprehensiveness in the forehead. — The whole 
face seemed to say, that Lessing was a man of quick and 
voluptuous feelings; of an active but light fancy; acute; 
yet acute not in the observation of actual life, but in the 
arrangements and management of the ideal world, that is, in 
taste, \nd in metaphysics. I assure you, that I wrote these 
very words in my memorandum-book with the portrait before 
my eyes, and when I knew nothing of Lessing but his name, 
and that he was a German writer of eminence. 

We consumed two hours and more over a bad dinner, at 
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the ( i' e/7/.’ /*’ .>/ >'* ' J . '•I,'’'';//*’ 

tf/ The Gevumm are t!\c worsi ein)ks ia iMaap.*. 

There is placed (or every two persoic; a hoele of <-oiinao.i^ 
wiae— -Rhenish a.nd Claret aiternat(‘ly : hat in the hoie>er'^, -i 
the opulent, during the imny aiui^ long int-.-M.ih; of 
diiuier, the servants iiaiid round gia^-ses n} riehiu' 

At the Lord of Culpirds they c;uue in this order.^ Ihn- 
giindy — Madeira--'- Port ■■■■- h'rontiniac - Vnvvh'owriil OM 

I laek— 'Moiintain -Champay,ne Huihc uy^aiu ihshtJp, and 

lastly, Punch. A tolerable luclhinhs ! 'I'he last 

disl/’it the ordinary, viz. riiices of roast pork, (ha all the 
krger dishes are brought in, cut up, aiui host hsruird rniind 
and then set on the table,) with stewed pnuu-*; and otia r 
sweet fruits, and this followed hy and buttrj,^ 'vith 

plates of ri|.)ples, reiuinded lue ot Shakt*si)eaivg^ anti ^h;^k 
speare put it in my liead to go to tlu? kreneh rtancii). 

^ * 

Bless nuC why it is worse tlian om jnedf-rn lAighsh |ila}..! 
'Phe first act infornied rue, th.at a C‘,‘.ai nnutod is Ik* licld 
on a Count Vatican, who l\atl dniwn he. 'ave*rd on t'oe. ( olonci, 
his brotlienirelaw, 'The oflie<s:; pleail in his hrlsfif in vem! 
His wife, tlie Colonel’s sisnrr, pleads witls most ^ ternpe.stuncH 
agonies— on vain! She faJls in!<* hystesirr. an<i faints awav, 
to the droftjfing of the inner {'urtain ! in the iSK-ond set 
sentetu‘e of death is pas.sed on th(' Ciuint his wife, as tnnn 
tic and hysterical as }n*fore : nu)r«* so (giKKl indtearit us 
creiUurc 1) she ecjuld not bts I'hir third and last act, tue 
wift. still frantic, very frantic indri'd ! the I'oldiers jn..a 
about to fire, tiic handkerchief aetnally dinpp<a! ; when 
reprieve! reprieve! is heard frcun Ijchinti tla: sia‘nc*s : and 
in come.^i Ihitu’.e SomelKKlv, pardons tiic- ( o*ant, and tiu* 
wife is still frantic, only wiili j<iy ; that was all ! 

O dear laibH this is one of the eairs, in vdueh l;nadut*r 
is followed liy melancholv : fur sucii is the Cv»s/ of dr.uc.a, 
which is now subsiitute-tl ttvrry whete hw Shakcsp(*.'ue ;eui 
Racine. You well kntnv, Uiat I <ater vinlen< e to ui) <5.11 
feelings in joltting these nauics. Put tiowevar uusmiy I laay 
think of tlie French serious diama. e\'t‘n in its nar.f perfect 
specimens; and wai.h wliaiever right I may complain (F its 

t ** SUnd'f. t brniwtl my -^hin wttl» fitjivim; tuUs \w<tta ».ta i ' 

rtcwffi j»ru«fss, by mf t«ifh 1 Use of hrss •» . « S» 

^.nmx ”1 will Mt. «imI wf n^r aitsucf : iUj-iHn** # - • ^ ».** 

Cyai.i " 
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>rpC'tuai fiilsiiicatioii of the language, and of the connections 
trai'isitioos of thought, which Nature has appropriated 
to states of passion. ; still, however, the French tragedies are 
consistent works of art, and the offspring of great intellectual 
^ower. Preserving a fitness in the parts, and a harmony in 
the whole, they form a nature of their own, though a false 
nature. Still they excite the minds of the spectators to active 
thought, to a striving aft.er ideal excellence. The soul is not 
stiip^iiod into mere sensations by a worthless sympathy with 
our own ordinary sidierings, or an empty curiosity for the 
surprising, undignified by the language or the situations 
■vvhich awe and" dt ‘light the imagination. What, (I would 
ask of the crowd, tiiat press forward to the pantomimic 
tragedies and weeping comedies of Kotzebue and his imita- 
tors), wliat are you seeking? Is it comedy? But in the 
comedy of Shakespeare and Moliere the more accurate my 
knowledge, and tire more profoundly I think, the^ greater is 
the satisfaction that mingles with my laughter. ^ For though 
the qualities which these writers pourtray are ludicrous indeed, 
either from tlie kind or the excess, and exquisitely ludicrous, 
yet are they the natuial growth of the human mind and such 
as " with more or less change in the drapery, I can apply to 
iriv own heart, or at least to whole classes of my fellow 
creatures. Mow often are not the moralist and the meta- 
physician obliged for the happiest illustrations of general 
truths and the subordinate laws of human thought and 
action to tjuotat.ions, not only from the tragic characters, 
but equally from the Jatiues, Falstaff, and even from the 
fools and clowns of Shakespeare, or from the Miser, Hypo- 
chondriast, and Hypocrite, of Moliere 1 Say not, that I am 
recommending abstractions : for these class-characteristics, 
which constitute the instructiveness of a character, are so 
modified and [lari icularized in each person of the^ Shake- 
sperian Drama, dial life it.self does not excite more distinctly 
that sense of iiulividuality which belongs to real existence. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, one of the essential properties 
of geometry is not less essential to dramatic excellence, and, 
(if I may mention bis name without pedantry to a lady,) 
Aristotle lias accordingly required of the poet an mvolution 
of the universal in the individual The chief differences are, 
that in ''cometry it is the universal truth itselt, which is upper- 
most in tlic ixiasc ioiisness, in poetry the individual form lo 
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which the truth is dollied- With the atiei.uii asui nut !. t,;; 
with the ttUier drauiatiols of hnaiand and i'lMuee, i'n:h 
cowH'dy and lra;.B’dy wwu; erMtoidcrtal as kinds ut nts' i v. 
They fkdlher snugiU in tsHuetiy tn luakn ns luujih mm'ly, 
much Usss to make tis lausdi hy wry tunes, acciiduits of uu- 
gon, slang phrases h>r the day, or tluf clothing, t>t iHumiiou 
place morals in metapiiurs lirawi? trom the* ? hops oi tiimli.j'nu' 
occupations of liudr characters ; noi tliti the) 4sindrsceiid, lo 
tnifiedy ti) wheedle away tie! applausa* of tin* 5;fH,s ditoi nv 
representing before them fat' similes nl f!u:ir own nic.m s«dvo;, 
in all their existinyt meaimess, ur to wojk ihoii ‘ he- ish 
symputiiics !>y a pathos not a whit imaa* rt^spiniahU* than di<* 
maudlin t<;ars of drnnkimness. 'f'ludr traeje st'cnos wiar 
meant to affeet us iadtu’d, fnit wiftiin the houmls ui plrafuin-^ 
and in union with the activity Inuh of our undcr:*laniiin;; .md 
imagimtlion. llicy wished to trani.pijrt the iiiiuil tti a uini d* 
of its pOHsilrIe grealrmss, eau.! to impl.ujt thif iteims of tluit 
greatness thiring the tfmifH'uary oblivion of lla* w«»p|d(-,;. 
** thing,, wc artb' ami t>f th,e pceuliat slate, in w!d< li ea.elt 
man ,en//r/ey U) he ; snsptsaliii;^ iuir indivulual leeolh'rtmn-. 
and hilling them to sleep umiii the mmmud' imhler Ihourd'its. 

IhMI '(methinks I hcaa the w|Hda:sniafi of the enovd 
reply, ami we will listen to him. I am tint plaiutill, and lir 
the <lef<*mlant,) 

DneEXOANis l-hdii 1 are not our motlein srnlimcnta! plav:* 
filhal willt the Imst Christian morality? 

PUAIKTIFK Ves ! just as mueh of it, mul just that pait tit 
it, which you can cKtacise without a single < diristiaa virinr 
without a single sacrilice that is really painhil to )oii * |ua 
as much us//o//cr,r you, semis y<m away pkrastsl with ytnu own 
hearts, and <|nite reconciled tti your vices, which tain nwn 
bethought very ill of, wdmn they keep such good eotupam. 
and walk h;nul in knul with so nmrh compiccdon and 
generosity; adulation so loathsome, that you wotihl spii m 
the maids face who dared offer it to you in a private eompanv, 
unless you interpreted it as insulting irony, you appropii.ur 
with mlinite satisfaction, when you share the garlimo* with 
the whole stye, and gobble it tmt of a common trmiglo Nc 
CMar must pace your boards 'Uo Antony, no royal llmr. 
no Orestes, no Andromache !■ - 

IX No : or as few of them as possible* Wliat lias a plam 
citiaten of I^ondon, or Hamburg, to do with your kings ami 
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nueens, and your old school-boy Pagan heroes? Besides, 
every body knows the stories; and what curiosity can we 

V What, Sir, not for the manner t — not for the delightful 
language of the poet?— not for the situations, the action 

anti reaction of the passions? . , ■ • 

D. You are hasty, Sir ! the only curiosity, we teel, is in 
the story ; and how can we be anxious concerning the end 
of a play, or be surprised by it, when we know how it will 


turn out? 

P. Your pardon, for having interrupted you ! we now 
understand each other. You seek then, in a tragedy, which 
wise men of old held for the highest eflbrt of human genius, 
the same gratification, as that you receive from a nevy novel, 
the last German romance, and other dainties of the day, 
which can be enjoyed but once. If you carry these feelings 
to the sister art of Painting, Michael Angelo s Sixtine Chapel, 
and the Scripture Gallery of Raphael can expect no favour 
from you. know ail about them beforehand ; and are, 

doubtless, more familiar with the subjects of those pa,intings, 
than with the tragic tales of the historic or heroic ages. 
There is a consistency, therefore, in your preference of con- 
temporary writers : for the great men of former times, those 
at least who were deemed great by our ancestors, sought so 
little to gratify this kind of curiosity, that they seemed to have 
regarded the storv in a not much higher light, than the painter 
regards his canvass: as that on, not which they were to 
display their appropriate excellence. No work,_ resembling 
a tale or romance, can well show less variety of myention in 
the incidents, or less anxiety in weaving them together, than 
the Don Quixote of Cervantes. Its admirers feel the dis- 
position to go back and re-peruse some preceding chapter, at 
least ten times for once that they find any eagerness to hurry 
forwards : or open the book on those parts which they best 
recollect, even as we visit those friends oftenest whom we 
love most, and with whose characters and actions we are the 
most intimately acquainted. In the dtyine 
countrymen call this, their_darlmg poet,) 1 
there be a single tak of his own invention 
of wliich, were not fatuihar to the readers of old roauuce, 

! will pass by the aneient Greeks, who thought it even 
ueces Jry to faille of a tragedy, that its substance should 
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be previously known. That there had been at least fifty 
tragedies with the same title, would be one of the motives 
which determined Sophocles and Euripides, in the choice 
of Electra as a subject. But Milton — 

D. Aye Milton, indeed! — but do not Dr. Johnson and 
other great men tell us, that nobody now reads Milton but 
as a task ? 

P. So much the worse for them, of whom this can be 
truly said I But why then do you pretend to admire Shake- 
speare ? The greater part, if not ail, of his dramas were, as 
far as the names and the main incidents are concern ed, 
already stock plays. All the stories^ at least, on which they 
are built, pre-existed in the chronicles, ballads, or transla- 
tions of contemporary or preceding English writers. Why, 
I repeat, do you pretend to admire Shakespeare? Is it, 
perhaps, that you only pretend to admire him? However, 
as once for all, you have dismissed the well-known events 
and personages of history, or the epic muse, what have you 
taken in their stead ? Whom has your tragic muse armed 
with her bowl and dagger? the sentimental muse I should 
have said, whom you have seated in the throne of tragedy? 
What heroes has she reared on her buskins ? 

D. O I our good friends and next - door neighbours-- 
honest tradesmen, valiant tars, high-spirited half-pay officers, 
philanthropic Jews, virtuous courtezans, tender - hearted 
braziers, and sentimental rat-catchers 1 — (a little bluff or so, 
but all our very^ generous, tender-hearted characters are a 
little rude or misanthropic, and all our misanthropes very 
tender-hearted.) 

P. But I pray you, friend, in what actions great or in- 
teresting, can such men be engaged ? 

D. They give away a great deal of money ; find rich 
dowries for^ young men and maidens who have all other 
good qualities; they brow-beat lords, baronets, and justices 
of the peace, (for they are as bold as Hector !) — they rescue 
stage coaches at the instant they are falling down precipices ; 
carry away infants in the sight of opposing armies; and 
some of our performers act a muscular able-bodied man 
to such perfection, that our dramatic poets, who always have 
the actors in their eye, seldom fail to make their favourite 
male character as strong as Samson. And then they take 
such prodigious leaps ! 1 And what is do^^>e on the stage 
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is moxe striking even than what is acted. I once remember 
such a deafening explosion, that I could not hear a word 
of the play for half an act after it: and a little real gun- 
powder being set fire to at the same time, and smelt by all 
the spectators, the naturalness of the scene was quite 
astonishing ! 

P, But how can you connect v/ith such men and such 
actions that dependence of thousands on the fate of one, 
which gives so lofty an interest to the personages of Shake- 
speare, and the Greek Tragedians? How can you connect 
with them that sublimest of all feelings, the power of 
destiny and the controlling might of heaven, which seems 
to elevate the characters which sink beneath its irresistible 
blow ? 

D. O mere fancies ! We seek and find on the present 
stage our own wants and passions, our own vexations, losses, 
and embarrassments. 

P. It is your own poor pettifogging nature then, which you 
desire to have represented before you? — not human nature 
in its height and vigour? But surely you might find the 
former with all its joys and sorrows, more conveniently in 
your own houses and parishes. 

D. True ! but here comes a difTerence. Fortune is blind, 
but the poet has his eyes open, and is besides as complaisant 
as fortune is capricious. He makes every thing turn out 
exactly as we would wish it. He gratifies us by representing 
those as hateful or contemptible whom we hate and wish to 
despise. 

P. {aside,) That is, he gratifies your envy by libelling 
your superiors. 

D. lie makes all those precise moralists, who affect to be 
better than their neighbours, turn out at last abject hypo- 
crites, traitors, and hard-hearted villains ; and your men of 
spirit, who take their girl and their glass with equal freedom, 
prove the true men of honour, and, (that no part of the 
audience may remain unsatisfied,) reform in the last scene, 
and leave no doubt in the minds of the ladies, that they will 
nnake most faithful and excellent husbands : though it does 
seem a pity, that they should be obliged to get rid of qualities 
which had made them so interesting! Besides, the poor 
become rich all at once ; and in the final matrimonial choice 
the opulent and high-born themselves are made to confess, 
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tliat viR’nnc ts the asi.v irkic s^nTirrY, ast :,nT a 

LOVKIA' Wt»M\N In A M'W’.n’ at H:}: ^<Lh ■ ^ 

i‘. Ivx<'ellciit ! vnii lNi\N :>•; ’A 'i 'i, ' Mi'limt 

fhisht:s of Itjyally, j .i ritiUr ^ ul ( i’ | 

Knglarui, whu:h, • i :a. .i : t.i,-’ ^ i iiuiii 

ttic shif) or the slio|.), so uttNa >JrO ,o -t >' iarai\- 

tile I'jublic [ilautht ’ I leh. n . »i;! iitr Hr 

omission, bor the wlntle N)",Oeu u: •. / le.i r, a. niMial 

a,iHl intellectual _/aN(N/eA*/ev; <a he- ns^.! b.c.^oias kind, 
and lliose coiunion phe'c rants nt e-. n. * .KCt.i liun 

hy|Ha-risy in your idaywrights, aiui u-.n lUipilhy 

with them a cross sell ale lieu on I ' tlie Aooie serri't 
of dramatic |)c»|)ularity <a.>nsi---.ts with yu,; in due t onlusin’s 
and suhversitiu of tin* natural onle: ot d'O: dnm fse. a 

ami ihtdr cifects ; in the r\mfi'rur‘ni sC • ,n. ' hy ir 

presenting the qtralitiiei td* tihrmlitv, i lue d l‘•rhIrp ;md a 
niee sense of hamour, (tlmse fam •» lalh i whah pa,s» 
:ntii>ng yoe, for smdr), in pen.ons asui Ui *' t-. ot lifr 
whcic ex|jerienec icmdie'; iis iea .1 to '\pi’* : thrm , ujid 
in rcwaisling with all the symp.ulm-s th " ee die dm*s 
of virtue, tlioN" I'limiuads whom law, t a on, jn.i reli.^inn 
have exeonmmmejifd from om e aro-in ' 

And now itootl nip^ht ! 'I’nily ■ I mi dm i-u:- wiUOmi this 
last sheet without havin*; gone to tlmn^anv, hm | laiicird 
myself taiking U> yon hy your own t'ue' Oi md ran you 
tirink it a smali pleasure to au' to heeau, n- v.- n-l tisfCi, tli.at 
I am «e/ tliere ? Htaddes, you and mv otan: ,'oOi| Iramds 
have made n|> ytiur minds to me as I a.m, .o..: oten whatever 
place I write you will expeil that |su! oi m) imvfd.s'^ wall 
eon.sist ofexeujsions in ni\ own mimi. 


tJiiTHH Ul 

r m .01 ' }' 0 . 

No little fish tlirown liaek ap.aiu info itrr wais-i, no fly mr 
imprisoned from a child's hand, could motr fmoi mf!\ rnjoy 
its element, than I this dean ami pfsicrlul hou ,r, wcli tins 
lovely vietv of the town, grovt-s, ami lake of idii/ehmg, from 
the window at whitrh I am wdting, My spmts cmfaiuly, 
and my health I faneical, were hcejonitig to nuk HittU-r flit* 
noise, dirt, and unwhoIf-;omc an of ,nn Hamdufc hole! 

I left it on Siimlay, Sept with a inter ot unoaiimium 
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from the poet Klopstockj to the Amtmann of Ratzeburg. 
The Amlmann received nie with kindness, and introduced 
me to the worthy pastor, who agreed to board and lodge 
me for any length of time not less than a month. The 
vehicle, in which I took my place, was considerably larger 
than an English stage-coach, to which it bore much the 
same proportion and rude resemblance, that an elephant’s 
ear does to the human. Its top was composed of naked 
boards of different colours, and seeming to have been parts 
of different wainscots. Instead of windows there were 
leathern curtains with a little eye of glass in each : they 
perfectly answered the purpose of keeping out the prospect 
and letting in the cold- I could observe little therefore, 
but the inns and farmhouses at which we stopped. They 
were all alike, except in size : one great room, like a barn, 
with a liaydoff over it, the straw and hay dangling in tufts 
through the boards which formed the ceiling of tlie room, 
and the floor of the loft, From this room, which is paved 
like a street, sometimes one, sometimes two smaller ones, 
are enclosed at one end. These are commonly floored. In 
the large room the cattle, pigs, poultry, men, women, and 
children, live in amicable community ; yet there was an 
appearance of cleanliness and rustic comfort. One of these 
houses I measured. It was an hundred feet in length. The 
apartments were taken off from one corner. Between these 
and the stalls there was a small interspace, and here the 
breadth was forty-eight feet, but thirty-two where the stalls 
were ; of course, the stalls were on each side eight feet in 
depth. The faces of the cows, &c. were turned towards the 
room ^ indcaxl thtiy were in it, so that they had at least the 
comfort of seeing each otheFs faces. Stall-feeding is universal 
in this part of Germany, a practice concerning which the 
agriculturist and the poet are likely to entertain opposite 
opinions — or at least, to have very different feelings. The 
woodwork of these buildings on the outside is left un- 
plastered, as in old houses among us, and, being painted 
red and green, it cuts and tesselates the buildings very 
gaily. P'rom within three miles of Hamburg almost to 
Molln, which is thirty miles from it, the country, as far as 
I could see it, was a dead flat, only varied by woods. At 
Molln it became more beautiful I observed a small lake 
nearly surrounded wdth groves, and a palace in view belong- 
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in[» to ihr isioj': r»‘ ^ rr-iF-o?., .uui /■ i' l.y itif 

l!ts|HTtor Uu: Korrhts- Wf \ui.. r. -a?!, ; ,,oih Jiiuc 

in irj.vy'llin!j, thv tln.ilyi:vc 'riF-y. tuyii ll.r^ ■•;■ ■ :m 
hurg, :u: we had licen in :.!rnu/. linni \ 

one inindn*(l anti iw«nity tasx nuir‘>. 

'File Idkc. of tiv.i u.U'U in .ihout 

rsiiu* nulos in ien;.;t!i, and in IfM-Fh Ficu ihrt'y 

miles to half a mile. Alionr j me - OftUi - ..nie liiiuiHfysi 
fioint it is dividied intn iwty m| n»u!'- ’/tev iimfgi.il, paiis 
hv an islarul, whieli, hrm » Cimue*-! -d oy a hed p* atul a 
narrow slip of land svitii file njy" and .muduir 

bridge ol immense Fmgii'i widi ih'^ inlmr aia»:r. fiiirne. a 
cojnplete isthmus. f>n flus mlaiiil dm lunn o! Idtfaehurg 
is bniit. Tim pastor’;; hon:,t.* m vimn.‘ yn n fpSlm,' with the 
j aut! t’ne rlmodi, sf.nui ^ o'su the 
snuiUiU of a iiill, wliieh slopes, dovoi fe lii- lip ni laiul and 
the iittlfi l:)ricli',e, from whieh, ihrfvay;h a s;nm!;i mnifary igiliy 
you step into t.he islanddown nf Rat.S'bm ^ Tins aigiin 
)s it.vFif a Iitth‘ lull by aseciudine, and dr-’ i'»e!dr; ’Ah?''h, von 
anive at the long budge, and ,0 to tbf dm!i . 11- 

water to tlie south ^f the tuw.n iv'> mdl d d:e | diir i,,!ke, 
‘,vhi<di howeviM" ahrmsl t'ngr<.ts,;{:;; flm i.m » u di vdioic: 

tin* shores beini.;'; just <.ft,eu enougli gytrm jihI tda!* to jpve 
the proper effect to the niafpuhrtm! p,io\es ttinch oecupy 
tiu» greater part of their eirtauntco’uer. !'''o\'ii t'.:r f;u'nifig;y 
windings, and indenliaionn of the !.hui<% ilu' u.*ws vary 
almost every ten steps, and t!m whtdf‘ has a sort ot majestic 
[,u‘auty, a feminine grandem. M thr utalli t»l flir (Ireat 
hake, and peeping over it, I sec the -amen ehuodi tuwf‘rs 
ol Lubeta at the distance of twelve o? fliiiuam miles, yet 
as disiimUly as if they were ma tlurr. Hr nnP. iielcd 
in tile view is, that Rat/.elaui* is Imill rniirely ut jrd l>rirks, 
and ail the houses loohai witli uul file;: ‘To tin* ryr, duac’ 
fore, ^ it presents a clump ol bui-kdo.' on! Ves this 
evening, Oct. loth, twenty minutes leeJ dvr", I saw the 
town perfectly beauthuh and ihr wtioir snfir»i.«d down into 
krephii;, if I may imrrow .4 num ifMin fhe painters. 
The sky over Ratohurg and all tin* cast war. ;i, pure’ eveming 
blue, while over the west it was <aomed willi light sand) 
clouds. Hence a deep red light spread ovej the whole 
prospect, in undlsturherl hariimny witli dir‘ tnl town, tlw. 
brown-red woods, and the yellow red rretis on the skirts 
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of the lake, 'two or three boats, with single persons 
paddling them, floated up and down in the rich light, which 
not only was itself in harmony with all, but brought all into 
harmony. 

I should have told you that i went ba.ck to Hamburg on 
Thursday (Sept. 27th) to take leave of my friend, who travels 
southward, and returned hither on the Monday following. 
From Empfelde, a village half way from Ratzeburg, I walked 
to Hamburg through deep sandy roads and a dreary flat : the 
soil everywhere white, hungry, and excessively pulverised; 
but the approach to the city is pleasing. Light cool country 
houses, which you can look through and see the gardens 
behind them, with arbours and trellis work, and thick vege- 
table walls, and trees in cloisters and piazzas, each house 
with neat rails before it, and green seats witliin the rails. 
Every object, wlielher tire growth of nature or the work of 
man, was neat and artificial It pleased me far better, than 
if the houses and gardens, and pleasure fields, had been in a 
nobler taste : for this nobler taste would have been mere 
apery. The busy, anxious, money-loving merchant of Ham- 
burg could only liave adopted, he could not have enjoyed 
the simplicity of nature. The mind begins to love nature 
by imitating human conveniences in nature; but this is a 
step in intellect, though a low one-— and were it not so, yet 
all around me spoke of innocent enjoyment and sensitive 
comforts, and I entered with unscrupulous sympathy into 
the enjoyments and comforts even of the busy, anxious, 
money-loving merchants of Hamburg. In this charitable 
and catholic mood I reached the vast ramparts of the city. 
These are huge green cushions, one rising above the other, 
with trees growing in the interspaces, pledges and symbols 
of a long peace. Of my return i liave nothing worth com- 
municating, except that I took extra post, which answers to 
posting in England. Tliese north German post chaises are 
uncovered wicker carts. An English dust-cart is a piece of 
finery, a of mechanism, compared with them ; 

and the horses 1— a savage might use their ribs instead of his 
hngers for a numeration table. Wherever we stopped, the 
postilion fed his cattle with the brown rye bread of whicli he 
eat himself, all breakfasting together; only the horses had 
no gin to their water, and the postilion no water to his gin. 
Now and henceforward for subjects of more interest to you. 
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ing to tiu' King u' ? iit-r.f .uiu . I,v iht 

l'iiS|U‘Ctor nf i:.he Kon-s's, \\V \ui.’ h'miK -jiik {nm 

in travelling thn thirty 'eve nih’-:* lr>ihi ll.ru .■* '■<» Raou*. 

hlirg, as we liaol huen in efune, uosn !s> ', t’lianirlij 

one inn aired and Iwenlyaax nnle^., 

'hhe lake of Ratxelairg rin o.n.; sun^ii in t,n 'n, uhoul 
nine nulcs in lerr'th, and vaivn; n Milii finni duec 

niik‘s to half a nide, UahO a in;.- ’‘laii n .» r* irainaoi;! 
|H}int it is divided into twe. nt tinie • ws\ uutguil, gailh 
i»v an island, wluefg huny, « untie ■: d \>y a leii!', ’ and a 
narrow slip of land wit!: tiie inn s’.i ae, aiui ■ mother 
Ijfidg^e of innnenst* lenggii with th'' ethei shier, Uuiir; a 
cuniplete isthmus, t )n tins ishnid da' '.uw:* , >! I'.itn'luiig 
is built. 'The pastor's hin?:.,* ut vame-vn !<* .1 dm : uith fht* 
* //A’/vni/i/i’v nK /9 v/> d, and the eln.u h, stemi .esu tiui 

.sunnnil of a lull, whieh skipi’s dfnvn tti ti>- .’ut lU land atui 
the: little hridgan from whii’li, throu/Ji 1, smusu tnilidirv |!,ate, 
you step into the islnniaown <»! Mal/elsn ' This atyiin 

)s a little lull l>y ass'endin t and di en.nn ’.uai’li, -uiu 
anive at the long hiidge, aoii ,0 In tin *.'‘se .’uters I'l^ 

water to th<' south of tlu* tuv,n u; <ad*'i da* ! \\i\r i.akfj 

whieh fiowevei almost (*ngjos.;es tie* rieu-fn-.ni di wiiik# ; 
the shores heiiU't just upen (‘Uou,;!i y,e en -tiai ?«ao lo 
the t-iroper ctfes:! to the ma*:nifiernt ^;o'\rs nhsh ijeenpy 
the greater part of their eirtaunteiameta !•; n\ :d.^ fnrnmg''., 
windings, and imlenfatiom; of the shoics td* \;eu:. vary 
;dmost every ten steps, ;uu| the whoh* lias a siir: ni majcstk 
iasauty, a feminine grandeur. At the mndi -.U fie* r,reat 
Lake, and peeping over it, I sec the arwen i'hmeli t<nvers 
of laihet;, at the tlisuinre ol tweivi* of fhnfeeii yet 

a?; distinetly as if they were not fluee. dhr niily iletcet 
in the view is, that Rat/ehuig is hmii entio iy la irii hrii’ks, 
and all the houses roofed with reri tilrs do tin* r vr, there- 
fore, it presents a elump of hii^kdna ml Vet this 

evening, Oct. toth, twenty minutes past \'m\ I saw the 

town perfectly beautiful, and ihr wtiolr solO'iifd down into 
am/>kfe if I may borrow a term ioun the painters. 

The sky over RaUehurg and all the east was a pure evening 
blue, while over the west it was ernm'rd with light sand) 
clouds. Ilcrme u deep red light spofsid uvei liie whole 
prospect, in andisturhed harmony with tlu- jrd town, the 
brown-red woods, and the yellow’ red terds on the skirts 
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- lake. Two or three boats, with single persons 
them, floated up and down in the rich light, which 

was itself in harmony with all, but brought ail into 

-ny. 

have told you that I went back to Hamburg on 
day (Sept. 27th) to take leave of my friend, who travels 
wd, and returned hither on the Monday following, 
i^mpfelde, a village half way from Ratzeburg, I walked 
ntburg through deep sandy roads and a dreary flat: the 
k/ery where white, hungry, and excessively pulverised; 
e approach to the city is pleasing. Light cool country 
which you can look through and see the gardens 
i them, with arbours and trellis work, and thick vege- 
walls, and trees in cloisters and piazzas, each house 
leat rails before it, and green seats within the rails, 
object, whether the growth of nature or the work of 
neat and artificial It pleased me far better, than 
houses and gardens, and pleasure fields, had been in a 
taste : for this nobler taste would have been mere 
The busy, anxious, money-loving merchant of Ham- 
::oiild only have adopted, he could not have enjoyed 
mplicity of nature. The mind begins to love nature 
itating human conveniences in nature; but this is a 
n intellect, though a low one — and were it not so, yet 
:)und me spoke of innocent enjoyment and sensitive 
its, and I entered with unscrupulous sympathy into 
ijoyments and comforts even of the busy, anxious, 
r^-loving merchants of Hamburg. In this charitable 
atholic mood I reached the vast ramparts of the city, 
are huge green cushions, one rising above the other, 
;;rees growing in the interspaces, pledges and symbols 
ong peace. Of my return 1 have nothing worth com- 
bating, except that I took extra post, which answers to 
ig in England. These north German post chaises are 
ered wicker carts. An English dust-cart is a piece of 
, a chef d'ceuvre of mechanism, compared with them : 
le horses ! — a savage might use their ribs instead of his 
s for a numeration table. Wherever we stopped, the 
ion fed his cattle with the brown rye bread of which he 
imseif, all breakfasting together; only the horses had 
a to their water, and the postilion no water to his gin. 
and henceforward for subjects of more interest to you, 
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and to the in sH*arrh wl:u a i vuu . :.,rar^y 

tint hteralare of (lorruiur)'. 

Ih‘lit*vr lao, I wulketl with -.xn iiufio- aaoJi ol a\0‘ ti:- u;y 
spirits^ us W— and invao!! at‘*’t 'inpauird Mu klupa.,^ 
to tint hotLse of his brnthri, !.ar purl, wtdrh stand, ,i.,'au 
a quarter' of a lailo fitnn thr nit\ |;uto, It i , ora* »»! u tuw n| 
little ctninnoiopLuio sninini‘f' htjusra, duj :»o tin*v huikniji 
with fonr or five rows ul vouipa, mou nr riio lir« s m U'lr the 
windows, boyintd whinli is a intern, atiil tlion u dead Hal 
intetrserted willi suvnal nsnls. \v!.u!i“Vor hruaty, dhtniihu 
I,) may hr hofuiu* the pO(*t’s ryes at pjrsrJUu it fiiUsl rrnl. tiiiiy 
be purely of his t)wn rrfsitiorn Wr waitf'd a iovv nuimtr*-, 
in a neat litth* puihiui, orn. mhmtrd with thr Ovnurs ui 
of the Muses aiul vvith ptiais, the Mihitn is oi wliu h wi le 
from l\U>pstock's tnlrr, ilm pitet inUrusL i uiutli di, 
appoinieri in his rottnt<*nanru, ;uid rmuniurod in if lui hlu: 
iu‘ss to tlic luuit, ’ilmo! was no rojupjehonMoa in Iho 
foreihead, no wtdnjit over thr f*ye Isiiwi, ati r,\pfr.sion of 
[)cruliarity, inoiai or iatrllretual, on thr t*vos, at» mu' .ht 
ness in the general rotinUsKiuer. He u., d aoMtittu*, ail her 
below thr middle si/r. Hr wuiF- very laa r hull hoMt whah 
his leits idled, so feurtullv wne thev Ibavrua, 

though neither W— • tiut myself eould ilisrovrf run iitdi- 
calitms of sublimity or enlhnsiasm in his pbyuiogiioun , 
were both ec|ital!y impressed widi Im. iivelittess, and tus lund 
and ready eourusy. He lalked in Firnrb with mv hirml, 
and with difheuliy sp{>ke a tew senteman* t<i me in landah. 
His enunciation was ntd in the leant alfeeteil iiv ftm entire 
want of his opper ttmth, lire ecmveisufina br|Mfi on ins 
part l)y the expression of his rapltirr at tlie surfradn of the 
detaehmmu of Freneh troops muler C fenrisd I Itmtl-eil. 11ir;r 
prtMieedings in Irelam! with trgurd to the eummilirr whieb 
they had appoinUal, with the rest of llieii itrgam/mg to stem, 
setunetl to have given the puei grisit rnleitauimeiil. I Ir ihra 
declared his sanguine belief in Nelsons vi«inry% mid unfui 
pated its confirmation with a keen and ifimnphato pbuemm. 
His words» tones» looks^ implied the inoHi vrlieiitrnt 
Galliearrisnu The subject ehangeil to liiemtuii% and I in- 
quired in Latin eoncerning the history of Hrnimn |ioefr%' 
and tlm elder poets. my great asfoiii^liiiienf be 

confessed, that he kn«*w very hide on the siihjert Hr had 
bdecd occasionally read one or two of their elder wfiieis. 
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bt 3 t not so as to enal)le him to speak of their merits. Pro- 
fessor Ebeliog, he said, would probably give me every in- 
formation of this kind : the subject had not particularly 
excited his curiosity. He tluni talked of Milton and Glover, 
and thought Glover’s blank verse superior to Malton’s. W — — 
and ex})ressed our surprise : and my friend gave his 

definition and notion of harmonious verse, that it consisted, 
(the English iambic l)lank verse above all,) in the apt ar- 
rangement of pauses and cadences, and the sweep of whole 

paragtnphi>» — — “with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out,” 

and not in tlu: even tiow, much less in the prominence of 
antithetic vigour, of single lines, which were indeed injurious 
to the total cffec'.t, except where they were introduced for 
some specific |)ur|K)se. K.loj[)Htock assented, and said that 
tie meant to coniine Glover’s superiority to single lines. He 
told us that he had read Mjlton, in a prose translation, when 
he was fourttHui.^ 1 understood him thus myself, and W — - 
interpreted Klo[)stock’s French as I had already construed 
it. He apjiearcd to know very little of Milton or indeed of 
our poets in general He spoke with great indignation of 
the Englislt prose translation of his Messiah.^ All the trans- 
lations had been bad, very bad— but the English was m 
translation there were pages on pages not in the original ; 
—and half the original was not to be found in the transla- 
tion. — told him that I intended to translate a few of 

his odes as specimens of German lyrics— he then said to me 
in English, “I wish you would render into English some 
select passages of The Messiah, and remnge me of your 
countryman ! ” It was the liveliest thing which he produced 
in the whole conversation. He told us, that his first ode was 
fifty years older than his last, I looked at him with much 
emotion - I considered him as the venerable fother of Ger- 
man poetry ; a,s a good man ; as a Christian ; scwenty-four 
years old; with legs enormously swollen ; yet active^ lively, 
cheerful, atai kind, and communicative. My eyes felt as if 
a tear were swelling into them. In the portrait of Lessing 
there was a toupee periwig, which enormously injured the 
effect of his ptiysiognomy—Klopstock wore the same, pow- 

1 Till* WM cowlirmeit to ni« by m old gooUemtn at Helm. 

ata«k, who had Umi Kh.pMock's »<;hool and bt’d-fellow. Among otimr boyish amc* 
dote;/, he, yelatr<i that the youij{' ptirt it pwUttttlftir valuo on st tiwndMioo of tb* 
Faiia»»i« CoiT, and always slci^t with h uudor htii jiillow. 
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dered and frizzled. By the bye, old men ought never to 
wear powder — the contrast between a large snow-white wig 
and the colour of an old man’s skin is disgusting, and wrinkles 
in such a neighbourhood appear only channels for dirt. It 
is an honour to poets and great men, that you think of them 
as parts of nature; and anything of trick and fashion wounds 
you in them, as much as when you see venerable yews clipped 
into miserable peacocks.— The author of The Messiah 
should have worn his own grey hair.— His powder and peri- 
wig were to the eye what Mr. Virgil would be to the ear. 

Klopstock dwelt much on the superior power which the 
German language possessed of concentrating meaning. He 
said, he had often translated parts of Homer and Virgil, 
line by line, and a German line proved always sufficient for 
a Greek or Latin one. In English you cannot do this. I 
answered, that in English we could commonly render one 
Greek heroic line in a line and a half of our common heroic 
metre, and I conjectured that this line and a half would be 
found to contain no more syllables than one German or 
Greek hexameter. He did not understand me : ^ and I, who 


of true and partly erroneous. In the literal souse 

for Ihl /i,'*'' *'t® .coniparison to the average of space required 

*“ **'0 languages, it is erroneous. I have 

^erave th^-r Wmeters. and find, that on the 

average three English lines will cxoress four hues German. The reason is evident : 

?he (frit*!? dissyllables. The German, not les.s than 
the Greek, is a polysyllable language. But m another point of view the remark was 

unlimited privilege of 

forming compounds, both with prepositions and with epithets, as the Greek it can 
“1®'' ““S'® German one, and is thus ft«d from 

the necessity of weak or ungraceful paraphrases. I will content myself with one 
example at present, viz. the use of the prefixed participles zer ent and •wes'’ 

o rend'?ff'‘o^°out‘of to rend to pieces,’ carreraSi 

to rend ott or out of a thing, in the active sense: <iT schmelzen to melt zter' zer 

scAmeleefi-^&nd m like manner through all the verbs neuter and active If you* con^ 

th?s‘?“ in°cjmprehend?ig ‘thi raaUtv 'and%he cauL'oI 

the German of condensing meaning, in which its OTeat noet 

pages of ^fdand whW Sccivkifr 

that in this respect the German has no rival but the Greek And vet thof 

concentration or condensation is not the happiest mode of expresdng This exl lencf 

required frcoTvLw In impre-v 

i. iters, ;S~sias 
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wished to hear his opinions, not to correct them, was glad 
that he did not. 

We now took our leave. At the beginning of the French 
iievolution Klopstock wrote odes of congratulation. He 
received some honorary presents from the French Republic 
(a golden crown I believe), and, like our Priestley, was 
invited to a seat in the legislature, which he declined. But 
when French liberty metamorphosed herself into a fury, he 
sent back these presents with a palinodia, declaring his 
abhorrence of their proceedings: and since then he has 
been perhaps more than enough an Anti-Gallican. I mean 
that in his just contempt and detestation of the crimes and 
follies of the Revolutionists, he suffers himself to forget that 
the revolution itself is a process of the Divine Providence ■ 
and that as the folly of men is the wisdom of God, so are 
their iniquities instruments of his goodness. From Klop- 
stock's house we walked to the ramparts, discoursing to- 
gether on the poet and his conversation, till our attention 
was diverted to the beauty and singularity of the sunset and 
its effects on the objects around us. There were woods in 
the distance. A rich sandy light, (nay, of a much deeper 
colour than sandy,) lay over these woods that blackened 
in the blaze. Over that part of the woods which lay 
immediately under the intenser light, a brassy mist floated. 
The trees on the ramparts, and the people moving to and fro 
between them, were cut or divided into equal segments of 
deep shade and brassy light. Had the trees, and the bodies 
of the men and women, been divided into equal segments 
by a rule or pair of compasses, the portions could not have 
been more regular. All else was obscure. It was a fairy 
scene ! — and to increase its romantic character, among the 
moving objects, thus divided into altern,ate shade and bright- 
ness, was a beautiful child, dressed with the elegant simplicity 
of an English child, riding on a stately goat, the saddle, 
bridle, and other accoutrements of which were in a high 
degree costly and splendid. Before I quit the subject of 
Hamburg, let me say, that I remained a day or two longer 
than I otherwise should have done, in order to be present at 
the feast of St. Michael, the patron saint of Hamburg, 
expecting to see the civic pomp of this commercial Republic. 
I was however disappointed. There were no processions, 
two or three sermons were preached to two or three old 
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women in two or thret.' churclies, :uul Si. Mi(^hael and his 
p,-Uinn:i;v wished elsewhert- by tlu: iiis'luT classes, all places 
of enter tainment, theatre, etc. heiiu; shut up on this day. In 
Ihunbujj.',, there scesiis to he no rflii',1011 at all; in Luhec 
it is coniincii to the women. The men sreuied determined 
to he divorced from their wivers in tin- other world, if they 
caimol irt this. Yon will not easily coucrnvc a more singular 
sight, than is presented by tin- vast aisle of the principal 
eiuuch at Lnbec, seen hum the uip.sn lott : for being filled 
with female servants and persons in the -iamc das.s of life, 
and all tlu-ir caps havini-, gold and silver eauls, it appears like 
a rich pavement ol gold anil silver, 

I will eonclude this letter wish the mere trauscription uf 

notes, wliieh my fneiid W imide of his eonversationa 

with Kloiistock, duiiii)’, the interview; th:it look place after 
my departure.- On tliese 1 shall m.il.r hut one remark at 
presetu, and th:il will appetir a piesnmptuuus one, namely, 
that Klopstnek's remarks on the veiu.-tahle sage of Kdnigs- 
hurg ate to nn own knowledf.e injurious and mistaken; and 
so far is it horn being trtre, tlrat hi-; sydem is now given up, 
that throiiglunit the Univer.sitii-s ol Cetmany there is not 
a single professor who is not either a K.intcan or a disciple 
of hii-hle, whose system is built on the Kantean, and pre- 
supposes its truth; or lastly who. though an antagonist of 
Kant, as to his theoretical work. h;e, not emhraeed wholly 
or in part his mor;il system, and ;rdopied part of his nomen- 
ehiture. “Klopstoek having wished to see the (Iaiwauv of 
tlumherland, and asked wh;it w;r-. thought of it in Mngland, 

I went to Remnant’s (the hlnglish hook seller) where I pro- 
curtxl the Analytieal Review, in which is contained the 
review of (aimhcriaiul's (lAt.VAKv. I remetuherttd to h;we 
read there some specimens of a blank verse translation of 
Tuk MK.sstAH. I had menliotual this to Klopstoek, and he 
had a great desire to sm- them. I w:rlkrd over to his house 
and put the hook inu> his Icmd.s. < >n adveiting to his own 
poem, he told me he began Thr .•vJitssiAU when he was 
seventeen ; he devoted three entire yeat.s to the phm without 
('omposing a single line. He wa-. gieatly at a loss in what 
manner u> execute his work. Their wf.re no successful speci- 
mens of versifieatioir itj the t’.ermatt language hefore this 
time. The first three canto.s he wmtr in a species of 
measured or msmerout prose. ‘I'hi;;, though done with much 
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labour and some success, was far from satisfying him. He 
had composed hexameters both Latin and Greek as a school 
exercise, and there had been also in the German language 
attempts in that style of versification. These were only of 
very moderate merit.— -One day he was struck with the idea 
of what could be done in this way — he kept his room a 
whole day, even went without his dinner, and found that in 
the evening he had written twenty-three hexameters, versify- 
ing a part of what he had before written in prose. From 
that time, pleased with his efforts, he composed no more in 
prose. To-day he informed me that he had finished his 
plan before he read Milton. He was enchanted to see an 
author who before him had trod the same path. This is a 
contradiction of what he said before. He did not wish to 
speak of his poem to any one till it was finished : but some 
of his friends who had seen what he had finished, tormented 
him till he had consented to publish a few books in a 
journal He was then, I believe, very young, about twenty- 
five. The rest was printed at different periods, four books 
at a time. The reception given to the first specimeins was 
highly flattering. He was nearly thirty years in finishing the 
whole poem, but of these thirty years not more than^ two were 
employed in the composition. He only composed in favour- 
able moments ; besides he had other occupations. He values 
himself upon the plan of his odes, and accuses the modern 
lyrical writers of gross deficiency in this respect. I laid the 
same accusation against Horace : he would not hear of it— 
but waived the discussion. He called Rousseau’s Ode to 
Fortune a moral dissertation in stanzas. I spoke of Dry- 
den’s St. Cecilia ; but he did not seem familiar with our 
writers. He wished to know the distinctions between our 
dramatic and epic blank verse. He recommended me to 
read his Hermann before I read either The Messiah or 
the odes. He Mattered himself that some time or other his 
dramatic poems would be known in England. He had not 
heard of Cowper. He thought that Voss in his translation 
of The Iliad had done violence to the idiom of the Ger- 
mans, and had sacrificed it to the Greeks, not remembering 
sufficiently that each language has its particular spirit and 
genius. He said Lessing was the first of their dramatic 
writers. I complained of Nathan as tedious, He said 
there was not enough of action in it • but that Lessing was 
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the most chaste of their writers. lie spoke favouralrly of 
Goethe; but said that his Sorrows of Wkkter was his ijcst 
workj better than any of his dramas: he preferrct! tlie first 
written to the rest of Goetlie's dramas. Schiller's kup.pKRs 
he found so extravagant, that he could not read it. 1 spoke 
of the scene of the setting sun. He did not know it. He 
said Schiller could not live. He thourtht Hon Cari.o.s the 
best of his dramas ; but said that the plot was inextricable.-™- 
It was evident he knew little of Schiller’s works : ind<-txi, he 
said, he could not read them. Burger, ire said, was a triu' poet, 
and would live ; that Schiller, on the contrary, must soon he for- 
gotten ; that he gave himself up to the imitation of SiKikcr.pcare, 
who often was extravagant, but that Hcluller was ten thousand 
times more so. He s|H)ke very sligiuingiy of Kot/.dme, 
as an immoral author in tlie first place, and next, as <ieik:ient 
in power. At Vienna, said he, they arc transpoittMi with 
him; but we do not reckon the people of Vienna cither tlic 
wisest or the wittiest people of Germany. He said Widand 
was a charming author, and a sovereign master of his (}wn 
language : that in this respect Goethe could not he coin|)arcd 
to him, nor indeed could any body else. He said that his 
fault w\is to be fertile to exuberance. 1 told him the ( )iiKR 0 N 
had just been translated into English. He asked me if I 
was not delighted with tire poem. 1 airswered, that I thought 
the story began to flag about the seventh or eighlli book; 
and observed, that it was imworthy of a man of genius to 
make the interest of a long poem turn entirely upon animal 
gratification. He seemed at first disposed to excuse this liy 
saying, that there are different subjects for poetry, and that 
poets are not willing to he restricted in their choice. I 
answered, that 1 thought the/vm/h/r of Itjvc as wdi suited to 
the purposes of poetry as any other passion : fnit licit it was 
a cheap way of pleasing to fix the attention of tiu* reader 
through a long |)oem on the mere u/ffiiU. Wdl ! hut, .said 
he, you see, that such poems please every body. 1 auswcrcti, 
that it was the province of a great poet to raise peoplt: up to 
his own level, not to des(‘cnd to theino He agrctal, and 
confessed, that on no account whatsoever would lie iiave 
written a work like the Oberok. He spukr: in raptures of 
Wielaod's style, and pointed out the passage where Kclsaa h 
delivered of her child, as exquisitely beautiiul. I' sa,iil that I 
did not perceive any very striking passages ; but that I made 
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allowance for the imperfections of a translation. Of the 
thefts of W'^ieland, he said, they were so exquisitely managed 
that the greatest writers might be proud to steal as he did! 
He considered the books and fables of old romance writers 
in the light of the ancient mythology, as a sort of common 
property, from which a man was free to take whatever he 
could make a good use of. An Englishman had presented 
him with the odes of Collins, which he had read with 
pleasure. He knew little or nothing of Gray, except his 
Elegy written in a country Church-yard. He complained 
of the fool in Lear. I observed that he seemed to give a 
terrible wildness to the distress ; but still he complained. 
He asked whether it was not allowed, that .Pope had written 
rhymed poetry with more skill than any of our writers— I 
said 1 preferred Dryden, because his couplets had greater 
variety in their movement. He thought my reason a good 
one; but asked whether the rhyme of Pope were not more 
exact. This question I understood as applying to the final 
terminations, and observed to him that I believed it was the 
case ; but that I thought it was easy to excuse some in- 
accuracy in the final sounds, if the general sweep of the 
verse was superior. I told him that we were not so exact 
with regard to the final endings of the lines as the French. 
He did not seem to know that we made no distinction 
between masculine and feminine (i.e. single or double,) 
rhymes : at least he put inquiries to me on this subject. He 
seemed to_ think that no language could be so far formed as 
that it might not be enriched by idioms borrowed from 
another tongue. I said this was a very dangerous practice ; 
and added, that I thought Milton had often injured both his 
prose and verse by taking this liberty too frequently. I 
recommended to him the prose works of Dryden as models 
of pure and native English. I was treading upon tender 
^ound, as I have reason to suppose that he has himself 
Sberally indulged in the practice. 

The same day I dined at Mr. Klopstock’s, where I had 
the pleasure of a third interview with the poet. We talked 
principally about indifferent things. I asked him what he 
thought of Kaiit. He said that his reputation was much 
on the decline in Germany. That for his own part he was 
not surprised to find it so, as the works of Kant were to 
him utterly incomprehensible — that he had often beerr 
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pestered by the Kanteans ; was rartsly in the prac 
of arguing with them. Mis eustiau uas to produce 
book,' open it and point to a tear.sau/u anti lay* they wi 
explain it. Tins they ordinarily at tempted to do by 
siituting their own ideas. I d'o not want, ! say, a,r: 
planation of your own ideas, t)Ut ot tim {'):issa|'e whic 
Indbre ns. In this way I generally bring tlie^ dispute ti 
immediate conclusion, He spoke ot \\ olln as the 
Metaphysician they had in (haniany. Wolfe had foikni 
hut they could hardly be called a sec't, n.nii hu’kily till 
appearaiice of Kant, about fifteen yiairs ago, (lermany 
nut l>ccn pe.stered by any sect of pliiinsopluas whalsoc 
but that each man had separately purs.iu'd his inep: 
umamtrolled by the dogmas of a ma;;ti‘r. Kant had afipt! 
ambitious to be the fouiuier of a ;;e(-t ; that he liad 
ceeded : but that the Germans Wiue now eoming to 
senses again. That Nii’olai and Isngel had in dirfertaU, 
contributed to (iisenchant the nation ; biit above all 
inconpirehensiluiity of tiu‘ phiio’.oplier and Ins pjlnlosC 
He Si.‘emed pleased to hetir, that as vet K int’.s doetrinc.^ 
not met with many aiimirers in ICngJami^ did not d 
but that we had too iniudi wis<iom to b<* dup-ai hy a \l 
who set at defiance the common scuea* and common ui 
standings of men. W'e talked ot iragaaly. He seeinti 
rate highly the power of exciting ttairs I said that nol 
was more easy tliati to deluge an audience, that it was 
every day by the meanest writers,” 

I must remiml you, my friemi, first, that these i 
are not intended as sp<^cimens of Klopstcx'kK intelki 
power, or even /'ro/ifr.cv,'’ to judge of wiiic 

an accidental conversation, ami this wiiii strangers, 
those too fondgners, would be not (uily unnsisonable 
calumnious. Seiasmlly, I attnbutf' lillh‘ other intere 
the remarks tiran what is deriveil bom the ladebrity q 
person who made them. Lastly, if you ask me, wh 
f liave read Tuk Messiah, and what I think of il 
answer ■ as yet the fust four botiks only : and as b 
opinion-- (the reasons of whi<'!i herealler) you jnay 
it from what ! could not help niutterireg to myseli^ whe: 
good pastor this monnng, told me, tliat Kltjpstock wa 
riernum Miltrui (irrman Milton indeed!!!* 
Heaven preserve you, anil H. Ik Colehio 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

Quid quod pr«fatioiie piTiemunieriin liliellum, qua conor oinnem offendi^ 
^ cidi ansam prtzcidpx ^ ^ Nequc quicquam addubito, quin ea candidis 
omnibus faciat satis. Quid auleni facias istis, qui vel ob ingenii 
perlinaciam sibi satisfieri nolint, vel stupidiores sint, quam ut satis* 
factionem intelHgaiit ? Naui quernadniodum Simonides dixit, Thessa* 
los hebetiores esse, quam ut possint a se decipi, ita quosdam videas 
stupidiores, quam ut placari queant. Adhaec, non mirum est iavenire 
quod calumnietur, qui nihil aliud (puerit, nisi quod caluninietur. 

Erasmus ad Dorpium, 'Theologum* 

In the rifadimnto of 'Fue Friend, I have inserted extracts 
from the Concionks ad Fopulxjm, printed, though scarcely 
published, in the year 1795, the very heat and height of 
my anti-ministerial enthusiasm : these in proof that my prin- 
ciples of politics have sustained no change. — In the present 
chapter, I have annexed to my Letters from Germany, with 
particular reference to that, which contains a disquisition on 
the modern drama, a critique on the Tragedy of Bertram, 
written within the last twelve months : in proot^ that I have 
been as falsely charged with any fickleness in my principles 
of taste , — The letter was written to a friend : and the apparent 
abruptness with which it l:)egins, is owing to the omission of 
the introductory sentences. 

You remember, my dear Sir, that Mr. Whitbread, shortly 
before his death, proposed to the assembled subscribers of 
Drury Lane Theatre, that tlie concern should be farmed to 
some responsible individual under certain conditions and 
limitations : and that his proposal was rejected, not without 
indignation, as subversive of the main object, for the attain- 
ment of which the enlightened and patriotic assemblage of 
philodrarnatists had been induced to risk their subscriptions. 
Now this object was avowed to be no less than the redemp- 
tion of the British stage not only from horses, dogs, elephants, 
and the like zoological rarities, but also from the more per- 
nicious barbarisms and Kotzebuisms in morals and taste. 
Drury Lane was to be restored to its former classical renown ; 
Shakespeare, Jonson, and Otway, with the expurgated muses 
of Vanbrugh, Congreve, and Wycherley, were to be re- 
inaugurated in their rightful dominion over British audiences ; 
and the Herculean process was to commence, by exterminat- 

in the origluAJi, 
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iog the speaking monsters imported from £lie banks of the 
Danube, compared with which their mute relations, the 
emigrants from Exeter ’Change, and Polito (late Pidcock’s) 
show-carts, were tame and inoffensive. Could an heroic 
project, at once so refined and so arduous, be consistently- 
entrusted to, could its success be rationally expected from, a 
mercenary manager, at whose critical quarantine the lucri 
bonus odor would conciliate a bill of health to the plague in 
person ? No ! As the work proposed, such must be the 
work-masters. Rank, fortune, liberal education, and (their 
natural accompaniments, or consequences) critical discern- 
ment, delicate tact, disinterestedness, unsuspected morals, 
notorious patriotism, and tried Msecenasship, these were the 
recommendations that influenced the votes of the proprietaiy 
subscribers of Drury Lane Theatre, these the motives that 
occasioned the election of its Supreme Committee of Manage- 
ment. This circumstance alone would have excited a strong 
interest in the public mind, respecting the first production of 
the Tragic Muse which bad been announced under such 
auspices, and had passed the ordeal of such judgments : and 
the tragedy, on Vv’hich you have requested my judgment, was 
the work on which the great expectations, justified by so many 
causes, were doomed at length to settle. 

But before I enter on the examination of Bertram, or 
The Castle of St. Aldobrand, I shall interpose a few 
words, on the phrase Gerfnan Drama^ which I hold to be 
altogether a misnomer. At the time of Lessing, the German 
stage, such as it was, appears to have been a flat and servile 
copy of the French. It was Lessing who first introduced 
the name and the works of Shakespeare to the admiration of 
the Germans ; and I should not perhaps go too far, if I add, 
that it was Lessing who first proved to all thinking men, 
even to Shakespeare’s own countrymen, the true nature of 
his apparent irregularities. These, he demonstrated, were 
deviations only from the accidents of the Greek tragedy ; and 
from such accidents as hung a heavy weight on the wings of 
the Greek poets, and narrowed their flight within the limits 
of what we may call the heroic opera. He proved, that, in 
ail the essentials of art, no less than in the truth of nature, 
the Plays of Shakespeare were incomparably more coincident 
with the principles of Aristotle, than the productions of 
Corneille and Racine, notwithstanding the boasted regularity 
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drainati^*^^’' convictions were Lessinr s own 

““posed. Their deScienc? is in depth and 
excellence is in the ccnstmctioa of the 

morale . sense of the sentiments; the sobriety cf the 

In cK \ the high polish of the diction and d:^Icr-e. 
if the very antipodes of all those wfith 

been the fashion of late years at once to abnss and 
Germain drama. Of this latter, 
bchiller s Robbers was the earliest soecimeo ; the drs: fruits 

thA almost said of his boyhoodi, and as such, 

« promise of no ordinary genius. Only as 
the maturer judgment cf the author tolerate' th 
^lay. Durmg his whole life he expressed himself concernin 
tnis production with more than needful asperity, as a monster 
not less offensive to good taste, than to sound' morals; and, 
f fvf years, his indipiation at the unwonted popularity 

^ Robbers seduced him into the conirary extremes* viz. 
a sidled feebleness of interest, (as far as the" interest was to 
e aenved from incidents and the excitement of curiosity) ; 
a diction elaborately metrical ; the affectation of rhymes ; and 
the pedantry of the chorus. 

But to understand the true character of the Robbers, and 
of the countless imitations which were its spawn, I must in- 
form you, or at least call to your recollection, that, about 
that time, and ^for some years before it, three of the most 
popular books in the German language were, the translations 
of Young’s Night Thoughts, Hervey’s Meditations, and 
Richardson’s Clarissa Harlow. Now we have only to 
combine the bloated style and peculiar rhythm of Hervey, 
which is poetic only on account of its utter unfitness for 
prose, and might as appropriately be called prosaic, from its 
utter unfitness for poetry ; we have only, I repeat, to combine 
these Herveyisms with the strained thoughts, the figurative 
metaphysics and solemn epigrams of Young on the one 
hand ; and with the loaded sensibility, the minute detail, 
the morbid consciousness of every thought and feeling in the 
whole flux and refiux of the mind, in short the self-involution 
and dreamlike continuity of Richardson on the other hand ; 
and then to add the horrific incidents, and mysterious 
villains, (geniuses of supernatural intellect, if you will take 
the authors’ words for it, but on a level with the meanest 
nififians of the condemned cells, if we .are to Judge by their 


mi fp 
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actiuBS and cc)ntrivan<‘t:H) to adii ihr iiuju'il c^ustle 
dinr.t^’oris, the tiap the ski-letons, fii(‘ iu^sh-aiui* 

ghe.sis, and the pci|H‘tiial uion!a»hiar of a niiHiern ii 
(ihe;use!v«‘S the lho*rary !>ri)std of the t* of Oi’r 

tile ti.oehations of wlorli, with tlu* iiuifatioii:; and iun 
nieritf; aforesaid, wtac aoo'jt that liiue hi'jpuaini; to 
as itnirh noise in (hnmany as their on,pnais were male 
iuiylantlh - arid as the eoiupotnul of ther.e inejeditaiti 
nu,\ed, you will reeo.;ni/.e the ra)o'alK‘d drama, 

e/oi /';\;>ahi tlius eookeil up, was iienouneed, hy thr 
cruies in (lentiany, as the inert* eiauips of weaknes.^ 
or.'';, euh of a siekly iinainmui, >n on the jfurt t)f the a' 
aiul the Unvest prtjvoisuion ot torpid fetsiny, on that t. 
readitas. 'Tla* old hluiuh*r, lunvt-ver, eomsTninp, the i 
Laity and whldness of ShaLesju'are, in wineh the (lenn:! 
hut eelu) the L'lentdi, wlio ajpiin were hut tlu* echoes ( 
own erilies, was still in vcrpyie, and Shal.esptsua* was (juo 
authority for the most atili Shake)>p(Mrean drama. W«! 
indes-d twt) poets who wrote as one, neai thv’ ays* of H 
spe‘are, to wiiom, (as tlu* worst rharaet«*f istie of tlmir writ 
che i!or\ph.e,ns ot' tlu* present drama may ehallerty 
iionour (U heina, a poor relation, or impoveiislied deseet 
L’or if we would ('haritahly consent to foreet the < 
humour, the wit, tluj t(‘lit'ities of style*, in otht*r woids, r; 
fjoetiv, and nine-tenths of all the yoriius of H(*amuon 
Flettiher, that whie'h would r<*inain h«‘eonu‘s a Kotzehu 

'The soosdleai iftrmaH drama, there*tore, is 

Enj^iiih in its materiah, and if/zy/o/j! hy re-adoi 
aiid till we <ian prove that Kot/(*bue, ut any of the 
brer<l of Kotzebues, w!ietht*r liramatists or romantie w 
or w’ritcrs of romantic dramas, Wf*rc ever admitted U 
tuhrr shelf in the libraries of well educated (leniians 
were oceupicil hy their oriyitials, am! apes* apes in 
tuother country, we should stihmit to csiriy our own hr 
our own shoulders; or rattier eon.sider it as a lack 
returned from tran.sporlalion with sueh improvcineni!i 
in growth and manners as young transported c-oiiviets ii 
come borne with. 

1 know luHhing that contributes more to a <:h‘arer ii 
into the true nature of any literar)* ph;enonH*non, tha 
comparison of it with some elder prtHluciiim, the liken 
whicli is striking, yet only apparent, while the diflti 
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is real. lo the present case this opportunity is furnished 
us, by the old Spanish play, entitled Atheista Fulminato^ 
formerly, and perhaps still, acted in the churches and 
monasteries of Spain, and which, under various names {Don 
Juan^ the Libertine^ etc,) has had its day of favour in every 
country throughout Europe. A popularity so extensive, and 
of a work so grotesque and extravagant, claims and merits 
philosophical attention and investigation. The first point 
to be noticed is, that the play is throughout imaginative. 
Nothing of it belongs to the real world, but the names of 
the places and persons. The comic parts, equally with the 
tragic; the living, equally with the defunct characters, are 
creatures of the brain ; as little amenable to the rules of 
ordinary probability, as the Satan of Paradise Lost, or the 
Caliban of The Tempest, and therefore to be understood 
and judged of as impersonated abstractions. Rank, fortune, 
wit, talent, acquired knowledge, and liberal accomplish- 
ments, with beauty of person, vigorous health, and con- 
stitutional hardihood, — all these advantages, elevated by 
the habits and sympathies of noble birth and national 
character, are supposed to have combined in Don Juan, so 
as to give him the means of carrying into all its practical con- 
sequences the doctrine of a godless nature, as the sole 
ground and efficient cause not only of all things, events, and 
appearances, but likewise of all our thoughts, sensations, 
impulses and actions. Obedience to nature is the only 
virtue : the gratification of the passions and appetites her 
only dictate : each individuafs self-will the sole organ 
through which nature utters her commands, and 

“ Self-contradiction is the only wrong ! 

For, by the laws of spirit, in the right 

Is every individual character 

That acts in strict consistence with itself.'^ 

That speculative opinions, however impious and daring 
they may be, are not always followed by correspondent 
conduct, is most true, as well as that they can scarcely in 
any instance be systematically realized, on account of their 
unsuitableness to human nature and to the institutions of 
society. It can be hell, only where it is all hell: and a 
separate world of devils is necessary for the existence of 
any one complete devil. But on the other hand it is no 
less clear, nor, with the biography of Carrier and his fellow 
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us, cun it in: (icnc'.l wuluuit wilful blind: 
tluil the |si} t'ulled) of Uh.it is, niatcrial 

With the utter rejection of luorai rr.spnnsihiiity, of a pn. 
Providence, and of lioth pTfcauit and luttiia' le'irihution) 
iiuluencc the cliarafUers anil actions of iiuhvidu.ils and 
of (‘otninunities, to a dcc.ree licit ahuir.t docs away 
tluUiniition hetwe?'n nica and devils, and will iimkc die 
ol t!u‘ nature historian reseudde the nairalion of a inadn: 
tlrt'.uus, it is not the wuuosiness ot I.asn |uan, there 
wlui'ii constitutes the characif*r an ;d>strat!lion, ami rem 
it^ fouu the mh:s of iirobalniity ; hut the rapid succe< 
oS *dm cmrespondauit at'ts ami inrident!;, his irUellct 
supfuiority, ami the spiemlid accunmialion of his yifts 
desuaide tiualities, as coexistent with entire wickednei 
one ami the same person, hut this likewise is the 
ciicmnstanre wdiieli c.ivcs to this stran_:;e pLiy its charm 
universal interest, j ton juan is, truni heipnnin*,!; to em: 
intelhcjhle ciiaracter : as much so as die Satan of Mil 
d he^ piiet asks only of the nsuicr, wiiat, as a poet, h 
privileged to ask : namely, that sort of oreative faith in 
existenec (d smdi a heiipti which wc wullinejy ^pve to 
duetions professedly itleal, ami a di-.posuiun to the s 
St ate ^ of ieclirnt, as that wuth w!u<’h we contemplate 
idesdi/ed lic.urt'S of the Apollo Melviiirffu ami tin* i*ar; 
HenmUss. What tin* IlcucuUns is to tlu'' «*ve in corjx: 
Mituirph, Uon Juan is to the mind in str<m^th of charai 
I he ideal cotisists in the happy halamx of the g^ineric ' 
the imiivitiual. 1 he former mak«ei the i*hara<'tt:f n^prest; 
tivc ami symbolical, therefore instructive ; lu-cause, mu, 
mutamih\ it is applicuhle to wliolc clasf.es of men. 
latter it livinp, interest ; for nothing, lives ot is real, 
as definite and imiividuah 'Po umlerstand tiiis complc 
Urn rentier neetl only recollect the specifu: slate of his 
in;U» when in looking at a |)icture of the historic (n 
profierly of the poetic or heroic) class, he objects t 
partiinhar figure as being too mueh of a portrait; ami 
interruption of his complacency he fetds without the I 
reierence to, or the least acquaintance wuth, any persoi 
real life whom he rniglit recognise in this figure. I 
plough that such a figure is not ideal : ami iiiercfore 
ideal, Jiecause one of the two facuirs or elements of 
ideal is in excess* A similar and more powerful ohjec 
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he would feel towards a set of figures which were mere 
abstractions, like those of Cipriani, and what have been 
called Greek forms and faces, that is, outlines drawn accord- 
ing to a red/>e- These again are not ideal ; because in these 
the other element is in excess. '‘'‘Forma formans per formam 
formaiam translucens^^ ^ is the definition and perfection of 
ideal art. 

This excellence is so happily achieved in the Don Juan, 
that it is capable of interesting without poetry, nay, even 
without words, as in our pantomime of that name. We see 
clearly how the character is formed ; and the very extrava- 
gance of the incidents, and the super-human entireness of 
Don Juan’s agency, prevents the wickedness from shocking 
our minds to any painful degree. We do not believe it 
enough for this effect ; no, not even with that kind of 
temporary and negative belief or acquiescence which I have 
described above. Meantime the qualities of his character 
are too desirable, too flattering to our pride and our wishes, 
not to make up on this side as much additional faith as was 
lost on the other. There is no danger (thinks the spectator 
or reader) of my becoming such a monster of iniquity as 
Don Juan! I never shall be an atheist! / shall never 
disallow all distinction between right and wrong ! I have 
not the least inclination to be so outrageous a drawcansir in 
my love affairs 1 But to possess such a power of captivating 
and enchanting the affections of the other sex l--to be 
capable of inspiring in a charming and even a virtuous 
woman, a love so deep, and so entirely personal to met — 
that even my worst vices, (if I were viciousl, even my cruelty 
and perfidy, (if I were cruel and perfidious), could not eradi- 
cate the passion 1 — to be so loved for my own self, that even 
with a distinct knowledge of my character, she yet died to 
save me 1— this, sir, takes hold of two sides of our nature, 
the better and the worse. For the heroic disinterestedness, 
to which love can transport a woman, can not be contem- 
plated without an honourable emotion of reverence towards 
womanhood : and, on the other hand, it is among the 
miseries, and abides in the dark ground-work of our nature, 
to crave an outward confirmation of that something within 

1 Better thus : FemuM, sptcifict^^ir formant individualtm ^andncens: or better 
yet— individualixtiiA^ siv« I ndividuum cnilihtt Specut dcttrminaia in omm 
parte correspondiMt guasi varnotte guadant earn intirprstafts ei repetens. 
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us, whi'-V; is nur t-i>v <!;..! i;n’ lu.ult; u; 

iniT qp,:i j'. -'hI l* a\l flu* );trr and 

StanlLil ‘-aM'ant '/a r. lai^r % .nd !1 :iiy (ju.di 
nniv lit* a %i'. and ;rt in anr \u .a, d::t i! ia not a ' 

>vhnilv tv i t ! a^jiU ^4 nr-- ,i!-un..n 

Wuin nl |i.n\fn, vn n.u- t lUul ta* insn:!a imn and inrap 
of irvradnid, irvn_, It tuviUl trarniMr tfir maior Is 
fontaifion '!\r. nsa hrn iiiU' :ni«» a firr, la wLan alu,* 
onlygiartn afu! {iirrii. I i'-arr | at ri n- i . -ai ilv an nl. 
of (nir d'^’am ansi ut o?n ad.nnnitinn. ir:t nf .ill pnwrr, 
ot thr nriucl i-’, oti rt^nv at t n’lnl, dar n.nnul ./.na;>n///// 
himuin afufdUun. Ur* "lai!'. df* as idid*- in knnwl{*div*, 
and nnv'i tau*r Iwvn iltr /^rJ tniiin.itian : anii thn 
rxistrUf r td’ ifttrla-iin.al iMid.hlp \u!h ituilt lias n 

i)t’nn adrt|na*a‘iy irnirsmtrd wjthund r\nUi}p, flu: iitroii 
intrrrst, ami inv iliis nnisofn t!iat in lliis dad aial hn 
gtnuxnia no uuimatinn sxr ran 4 < aitrniplitr ihr Uitrllrrt of 
nuur cxt disivrly as a srparatr srd anlr.istnn't*, than ii: 
pro|t«:i' atatr ot :,uhunlinatiun in hn» mvo rinisiicnrr, <; 
tiir will iit an intuulrlv laipniisr hr"nnv 

Hiis iv thr* satnrd rltarni ol tdialr nraird; inali* rhaisn 
in gtaicrah Tlivy air all <Mst in fl,r jutai'd ni dliak(‘:,|ir 
own giganTn* nUrlircd : and thn; is thf^ o|irij aifiarliou o 
Rir.harii, lagOj Isdnjiind, and odnns in |siiiirnlar, 
again ; ah intrllf-rtual |H»wnr, tiiat of supfaiority 
fear <.?f ti.r. invitahlc wtalilis the inosi da//iinp,. its inlitii 
is alnHitlanlly provrd by da* one rift*ninsf,in<a% that it 
bribe us into a xaduntaty sulnnissinn nf onr hrtfr‘r ki 
ledip% into suspension td all our jthi;;inf’ni deiivrd I 
<‘onstanl experirnee, and rnalile us t(a pfuuse with iht: livi! 
interest tlie wildest tales of ghosts, wizards, genii, m 
talismans. On this propensity, so timply iruUtsI in 
nature, a spetdllc pitdeddlilv uiav hr raitir.d 

true poet, if the whole ot his wojk he in harnumi 
dramuth prolsihihty, stifhctent bar draiiiatir plraJaire, 
wlutn the roujponent eitaraeters and iiuaiicnUs horde: 
iinpossildlity, I'he poet does not ret pure tis lo he ai 
and believe ; hesolieitJi m only to yirki utirselves to a df< 
and this too with tnir eyes open, and witli mir judp;i 
ferdw behind the rurtain, ready U5 awaken us at tlie. 
inoliun of our will : am! meaniiine, only, md to ^/bbe! 
AikJ in siieli a state of iiund, who hut luust !>c tiuprci 
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with the cool intrepidity of Don John on the appearance of 
his father’s ghost: 

“ Ghost.— Monster ! behold these wounds I 

“ D Tohn —I do ! They were well meant and well performed, I see. 

« Ghost. Repent, repent of all thy villanies. 

Mv clamorous blood to heaven for vengeance cries, 

Heaven will pour out his judgmen^ts on you all 
Hell gapes for you, for you each fiend doth call, 

And hourly waits your unrepenting fall. 

You with eternal horrors they’ll torment, . i v 

Fxcent of all your crimes you suddenly repent. {Ghost stnks^ 

(< John. — Farewell, thou art a foolish ghost. Repent, quoth he ! 

what could this mean ? Our senses are all in a mist sure. 

“ D Antonio. — Juan s reprobate companions, ] They are 

°°L p 'j^Z^—{anotker reprobate.') I ne’er believed those foolish tales 

John.— Come ! ’Tis no matter. Let it he what it will, it must 

be natural. , , ' , . , 

“ D. Ant. — And nature is unalterable m us too. ^ 

*4 John. — ’Tis true ! The nature of a ghost can not change our s. 

Who also can deny a portion of sublimity to the tremen- 
dous consistency with which he stands out the last fearful 
trial, like a second Prometheus? 

“ Chorus of Devils, 

** Statuk-Ghost. — Will you not relent and feel remorse ? 

“ D. John.— Could’st thou bestow another heart on me I might. But 
with this heart I have, I can not, 

“ D. Lopkz.— These things are prodigious. , , , 

D. Anton. — I have a sort of grudging to relent, but something 

holds me back. t -n i. 

'* D. Lop. — If we could, tis now too late. I will not 

“ D. Ant. — ^We defy thee 1 ^ • i. * 

«« Ghost. — Perish ye impious wretches, go and find the punishments 

laid up in store for you I . . n 3 ,j.\ 

(Thunder and lightning, Z>. Lop. and D, Ant. an swallowed up.) 

** Ghost to D. John,— Behold their dreadful fates, and know that 

thy last moment’s come I y- -u i. i. tmi 

“D. John. — Think not to fright me, foolish ghost; 111 break your 

marble body in pieces and puU down your horse. . v ^ . 

{Thunder and lightning — chorus of devils , & c.) 

“ D. John.— Irhese things I see with wonder, but no fear. 

Were all the elements to be confounded, 

And shuffled all into their former chaos ; 

Were seas of sulphur flaming round about me, 

And all mankind roaring within those fires, 

I could not fear, or feel the least remorse. 

To the last instant I would dare thy power. 

Here I stand fiirm, and all thy threats contemn. 
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Tin' murderer 0 / em whom he hiui mMrdirg^d) 

Stands here I Kqw da thy wornt ! 

'( Ms 11 swai/0tmd w/ a>i a ehud 0 / /rs, | 

In fine: the clianinter of Don John eonsdits in the union of 
every tluing tlesirable to hunKin tinture, iu> mrans^ ;nul which 
therefore by the well known law of a!;soeiation hecoines at 
len*;th desirable on their own account. On their own ac- 
count, and, in their own: diionty, they are hc*r(^ displayed, as 
bciiyg employed to ends $q /^«human, Unit in the effect, they 
apjHMF almost as means without an end. 'Tiic ingredients 
too are mixed in the happiest iiroportion, so as to uphold 
and relieve each other — more especially in that constant 
interpoise of wit, gaiety, arul so<aal j;enc‘iosity, whicii j)re- 
vents the criminal, even in his most atrocious moments, from 
sinking into the mere ruffian, as far at least, as our imagina- 
tion sits in judgment. Al>ovc all, the fint; suffusion through 
the whciie, with the charamcristic manmu's and hidings, of a 
highly bred gemtieman gives life to tlie di.nna. d'hus having 
invited the statue ghost of the govt‘n:mr, whom he had mur- 
dered, to supper, which invitation the marble ghost accepted 
by a nod id the licad, Uon John has prc|)arcd a bantjuet 

“ I). John. -S ome wine, sihruh I Hrre’s to Ihm Bedra’s gho$t“-h« 
shouft Jrivc brrn wclcomr. 

** I). rasrjil is af yr)u after tlruth. 

^ani af M# dmr,) 

I). John. K t‘4r and da your duty. 

** SEKV.-”'C)h the ilcvU, the drvii { iM.trMs rnUrs.) 

** f), John. — I la! *'tif the ghast ! rise and rrurtve him I Come, 

(hiwrntuir, yuu arc wefoonr, ;di thrtc ; it wc had thmight you would 
have cmic, wc would have staid hir you. 

# # • * # # 

firre, (hwernour, your health f Fricmb, put it aliout ! Here's ex- 
cellent meat, taste of this raiputt, Come, 1*11 help you, come eat, and 
let old r|U«rrcb l« forguttetc {7^^s iAfeaiffa him wdA 7<sm^ema.) 

** 1). j'OiiN,— »We arc tmi much confirmed- curse on this dry dis» 
course. Quuc, here’s, to your mbtrrss, y%m had one when you were 
living : not forgetting yimr sweet Si.drr. {dspds m^en) 

*' t>, John, "-A re these some of your relimie/ Devils, say you? 
Tm sorry I have no burnt brandy to treat 'cm with, that's ilrink fd for 
devils," itc. 

Nor is the scene fmm winch wc rpiotc interesting, in 
dramatic probability alone ; it is susceptible, likewise of a 
sound moral ; of a moral that has more than common claims 
on the notice of a too numerous class, who are ready to 
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receive the qualities of gentlemanly courage, and scrupulous 
honour, (in all the recognised laws of honour,) as the sub- 
stitutes of virtue, instead of its ornaments. This, indeed, 
is the moral value of the play at large, and that which places 
it at a world's distance from the spirit of modern jacobinism. 
The latter introduces to us clumsy copies of these showy 
instrumental qualities, in order to reconcile us to vice and 
want of principle; while the AtJieista Fuhninato presents 
an exquisite portraiture of the same qualities, in all their 
gloss and glow, but presents them for the sole purpose of 
displaying their hollowness, and in order to put us on our 
guard by demonstrating their utter indifference to vice and 
virtue, whenever these and the like accomplishments are 
contemplated for themselves alone. 

Eighteen years ago I observed, that the whole secret of 
the modern Jacobinical drama, (which, and not the German, 
is its appropriate designation,) and of all its popularity, 
consists in the confusion and subversion of the natural 
order of things in their causes and effects : namely, in the 
excitement of surprise by representing the qualities of 
liberality, refined feeling, and a nice sense of honour (those 
things rather which pass amongst us for such) in persons 
and in classes where experience teaches us least to expect 
them ; and by rewarding with all the sympathies which are 
the due of virtue, those criminals whom law, reason, and 
religion have excommunicated from our esteem. 

This of itself would lead me back to Bertram, or the 
Castle of St. Aldobrand; but, in my own mind, this 
tragedy was brought into connection with The Libertine, 
(ShadwelFs adaptation of the At/ieista Ftilminaio to the 
English stage in the reign of Charles the Second,) by the , 
fact, that our modern drama is taken, in the substance of 
it, from the first scene of the third act of The Libertine. 
But with what palpable superiority of judgment in the 
original 1 Earth and hell, men and spirits are up in arms 
against Don John; the two former acts of the play have not 
only prepared us for the supernatural, but accustomed us 
to the prodigious, It is > therefore, neither more nor less 
than we anticipate when the Captain exclaims : “ In all the 
dangers I have been, such horrors I never knew. I am 
quite unmanned : ” and when the Hermit says, that he bad 
“beheld the ocean in wildest rage, yet ne’er before saw a 
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sUniu so dreadful,, such horritl tlashcs t»l' li-ju and 
claps of tliunder, wen^ nevc^r in iny i (‘luVsni iranct!.” 
I>un juhids burst of startling!; iiapicty is rquaJly iat'ell 
ill Its motive, as dramatic in its effect. 

but vdiiat^ is ttuTc tu u<'‘cuunt for the pioshy.y of flic tci, 
a,, bcfliams slupwrcck ? it is a meie su|Hi’nai urai t, 
without v.vc.n a lunt tu any snp(‘nuuui.il ayeiii'y ; a jirc 
without aiiy eanaimsiancc imauimusi that is’ prodiejous ; 
a unraeie introduces! without a <trou:ui, and rndimj with 
result, iCvcry t'Vcml and every scene of the piay iiiiirhi 
Liken jihu'c as well if bertrain and Ins vcsisel had' \n\m d 
in l)y a t'onunon hard or from want of picivisions. 

fust act would have indecsi lost its pieatcst and most som 
pu. lur(* ^ a sceiu* tor tlie sakt! ot a seem*, witiioiit a 
spoken ; as sucli, therefonr, (a rarity without a p»recedcnt 
must take it, ami he thanktiil ! In th<' opinion of not a 
it %vas, in every sense of the word, tiu* lent scene in tin* 

I aiu tiuite <autain it was tlu; most irsnot.'cnt : arul the sti 
(|iiiet upriplitness of the flame of the wax candles, whicl 
mor.ks held over the roarinit 1 allows anmi thf* storm of 
and rain, was really mira<,nihms. 

Hie .Si(‘ilian sea ('oa:;t : a convent of monks! nigl’ 
most portentous, unearthly storm: a vessel is wrec 
rontrarv^to all human expeertihion, one man saves hinise 
his I wodipiou;; powers as a swimmer, aided hy the perculi 
•if his destinatiim — 

“ Phioiu-^—™ ^AU, ulldia imv.h - 

hue/r Charree, clmnitc iha:*e dfnu'hrd weeds - 

Pkiok, -I wist IH>1 of thrni every <i;d prrijih-*— 
Knitr i hir'd .s\hnk kaUtly, 

*'_Tin».n Monk,, —No, there w;!*; <tiir di.l hattic with the & 
WithpairelfSS tlefi|M*f;4te force ; f«l! in.uiv tinirs 
His life was won liut! us Ihn* he rn ked not 
No hand did uid him, and he titled noar - 
Alone he hrrastrd the ht^ad wavr, ul.nc 
That man was savrd.** 

ell ! Ihis tnan is led in hy ilie mniiks, supposed drip 

wet, and to very nattiral inquiricti in-, vithcr rc-mains xilon 
,;u'cs most hritl' and surly answci:,, and after three or 
of those lialf-line eourtfsies, “dashio,;; off the monks" 
had su%'ed him, he exebims in the true stihlimity of 
«iod(;rn misanthropic heroism — 

‘•Off I yc are men ■ there’* (emim in y,nir tinteli. 

But I iuu*t yield, f,,t thi* * {wnii/?) i^^lt me *trcQ(tthlej 
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0 end the three first scenes. In the next (the Castle of St. 
Idobrand,) we find the servants there equally frightened 
ith this unearthly storm, though wherein it dilfered from 
ther violent storms we are not told, except that Hugo in-' 
urns us, page 9 — 

“ PiKT. — Hugo, well met. Does e’en thy age bear 
Memory of so terrible a storm ? 

Hugo. — They have been frequent lately. 

PiKT. — They are ever so in Sicily. 

Hugo. — So it is said. But storms when I was young 
Would still pass o’er like Nature’s fitful fevers, 

And rendered all more wholesome. Now their rage, 

Sent thus unseasonable and profitless, 

Speaks like the threats of heaven.” 

, most perplexing theory of Sicilian storms is this of old 
'ugo ! and what is very remarkable, not apparently founded 

1 any great familiarity of his own with this troublesome 
■tide. For when Pietro asserts the “ ever more frequency 

' tempests in Sicily, the old man professes to know nothing 
ore of the fact, but by hearsay. “ So it is said.’’ — But why 
s assumed this storm to be unseasonable, and on what he 
‘ounded his prophecy, (for the storm is still in full fury), 
Lat it would be profitless, and without the physical powers 
)mmon to all other violent sea-winds in purifying the atmos- 
lere, we are left in the dark; as well concerning the par- 
cular points in which he knew it, during its continuance, 

I differ from those that he had been acquainted with in bis 
)uth. We are at length introduced to the Lady Imogine, 
ho, we learn, had not rested “ through ” the night \ not on 
:count of the tempest, for 

“ Long ere the storm arose, her restless gestures 
Forbade all hope to see her blest with sleep.” 

tting at a table, and looking at a portrait, she informs us — 
irst, that portrait-painters may make a portrait from 
emory, << limner’s art may trace the absent feature.” 

or surely these words could never mean, that a painter may 
ive a person sit to him who afterwards may leave the room 
' perhaps the country ? Secondly, that a portrait-painter 
in enable a mourning lady to possess a good likeness of 
sr absent lover, but that the portrait-painter cannot, and 
bo shall — 

“ Restore the sesms in which they met and parted?” 
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The natural answer would have been — Why the scene- 
painter to be sure ! But this unreasonable lady requires 
in addition sundry things to be painted that have neither 
Hoes nor colours — 

“The thoughts, the recollections, sweet and bitter, 

Or the Elysian dreams of lovers when they loved/* 

Which last sentence must be supposed to mean ; w/ien 
were present^ and making love to each other*^* - if this 
portrait could speak, it would ** acquit the faith of woman- 
kind/' How? Had she remained constant? No, she has 
been married to another man, whose wile she now is. How 
then ? Why, that, in spite of her marriage vow, she had 
continued to yearn and crave for her former lover — 

** This has her body, that her nund : 

Which has the better bargain ? ” 

The lover, however, was not contented with this precious 
arrangement, as we shall soon find. The lady proceeds to 
inform us that during the many years of their separation^ 
there have happened in the different parts of the world, 
a number of "'Uuch things;^* even such, as in a course of 
years always have, and till the Millennium, doubtless always 
will happen somewhere or other. Yet this passage, both in 
language and in metre, is perhaps amongst the best parts of 
the play. The lady's love companion and most esteemed 
attendant, Clotilda, now enters and explains this love and 
esteem by proving herself a most passive and dis|)assionate 
listener, as well as a brief and lucky querist, who asks by 
chance, questions that we should have thought made for tixe 
very sake of the answers. In short, she very much reminds 
us of those puppet-heroines, for whom the showman contrives 
to dialogue without any skill in V€ntrilo(|uism. This, not- 
withstanding, is the best scene in the Play, and though 
crowded with solecisms, corrupt diction, and offences agaiiust 
metre, would possess merits sufficient to out-weigh them, 
if we could suspend the moral sense during the perusal h 
tells well and passionately the preliminary circumstances, and 
thus overcomes the main difficulty of most first acts, to wit, 
that of retrospective narration. It tells us of her having 
been honourably addressed by a noble youth, of rank and 
fortune vastly superior to her owns of their mutual love. 
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heightened on her part by gratitude; of his loss of his 
sovereign's favour ; his disgrace ; attainder ; and flight ; that 
he (thus degraded) sank into a vile ruffian, the chieftain 
of a murderous banditti ; and that from the habitual in- 
dulgence of the most reprobate habits and ferocious 
passions, he had become so changed, even in appearance, 
and features, 

“ That she who bore him had recoiled from him, 

Nor known the alien visage of her child, 

Yet still (Imogine) lov’d him.” 

She is compelled by the silent entreaties of a father, 
perishing with “bitter shameful want on the cold earth,” 
to give her hand, with a heart thus irrecoverably pre-engaged, 
to Lord Aldobrand, the enemy of her lover, even to the very 
man who had baffled his ambitious schemes, and was, at the 
present time, entrusted with the execution of the sentence 
of death which had been passed on Bertram. Now, the 
proof of “ woman’s love,” so industriously held forth for the 
sympathy, if not for the esteem of the audience, consists 
in this, that, though Bertram had become a robber and 
a murderer by trade, a ruffian in manners, yea, with form 
and features at which his own mother could not but “recoil,” 
yet she (Lady Imogine) “ the wife of a most noble, honoured 
Lord,” estimable as a man, exemplary and affectionate as a 
husband, and the fond father of her only child — that she, not- 
withstanding all this, striking her heart, dares to say to it — 

“ But thou art Bertram’s still, and Bertram’s ever.” 

A Monk now enters, and entreats in his Prior’s name for the 
wonted hospitality, and “ free noble usage ” of the Castle of 
St. Aldobrand for some wretched shipwrecked souls, and 
from this we learn, for the first time, to our infinite surprise, 
that notwithstanding the supernaturalness of the storm afore- 
said, not only Bertram, but the whole of his gang, had been 
saved, by what means we are left to conjecture, and can only 
conclude that they had all the same desperate swimming 
powers, and the same saving destiny as the hero, Bertram 
himself. So ends the first act, and with it the tale of the 
events, both those with which the tragedy begins, and those 
which had occurred previous to the date of its commence- 
ment. The second displays Bertram in disturbed sleep, 
which the Prior, who hangs over him, prefers calling 
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starting traiu't*, ariii 'witli a Htr.iinc'ti that would 

tiavti ii%akciH!ii one ul tlii* !icvi*n nhst*iv‘«*s to the 

audience-— 

*' Iltw the Up wf^rks t How thr \ xtr t^-fUh u\> ! 

Anal t.ie;i,4cij tlru|'ni couj'sc " hi% wn’Jtru lanw ! ” 

llie druniatie effert of which pusKupt* wa* nut rcilv c'oncede 
to the admirers of this tiapcniy, hut acknuwhalgc the further 
advantages of preparirig the audience lor the necu r-tu jirisiii-- 
senes of wry faces, pro|!ated mouths, and lunafic g.*stures 
that were e*ver “/ownawo/** on an auiiirncf* tt» /vc 

will avvake Inm Uran ftiia ui (rartie. 

*I hifi is tio natural ! fi.i, :'.U atirTr ! ’* 


'[’fiis is rather ;i whittr.iral ajijilii-itiMii t>t tin- vrr!) ntlli-x 
v,'tj jiuist conti'ss, tlunij'h wc js-tticinhfr a siniilar it.itf.fcr nf 
tin; n-teiit to tlu; paliotit in a maiiir.ciipt itr. iti wiiii-h 

the lirrtr;im_ of the [liere. prostiatiii,; a man with a siiu'.le 
blow of his fist, exelaiiii.'i Kinn-k me thi-e if.-.v:,, thi-ii ask 
thee if thoii liv’st.” Well ; the •;tran;',cj (,h.-vs, ami whatever 
liis sleeji mieht have heen, his wakiiii’ was peileeilv tiatmal ■ 
for Ictharity itself couUi not w itiistati'ii the s. ..lihn;., Steni'or- 
ship ot Mr.^ Holland, the Prior, We next le.it.n Itoni ihc 
best aiitiujrity, his own conlessiun, that the inisantliropie 
hero, xvho.se destiny was incompaiihle with .!toxvnini>„ is 
('oiint Itertrani, who not only reveal;, his past toiionrs'"l,iit 
avows with open atrocity, his Satanie hatted of Im,, line's 
lord, atid his Irantick tliirst o( revet ijp; ; and so tie- raviny 
dtaracter raves, and the scolding; character srtdds ami what 
else? Does not the Prior ,i,( f Does he n,)t send lor a 
posse (_)f constables or thief takers to han.icnfr the villain, or 
take him either to rtedlam or Ki:wj;ate? Nothiiu; of the 


hij* Munil «*•»»!! 

Cuun t! nne junDthrr hh uuH*>'t"n£ 
lu pitfutts ctiaie/' 

!lvn * th*t JHun WUMrstrr'U li.tuj tl.»* htriJrt i Mm HaI 

iVth^Xkcty "f 

rhekm'rjf L'slc.rir.r' win,,,,.. i„ 

jtw Jjjrst att dr^Uri?* thAt timntkf.itjorm* wM<t mu xhU la ajt^-tPriu Iwj 
th» dc»pcrat« m»n, in «w*i %vha .. * " ' ^ inAymt 

** Vea, wheii the latirndtctj kail 4i4 h^r 

1101* fan! s de0p orBani wart kr**Afk#rt tut l*an • '* 

*c wc, in p.ain Engigk, kumt .h«i ey«» mat ©fkrir Ima I, %i,* ktpj iPUi luaylui; an, 

\S At not iku lovfif VeA, thw» wt,na»« Sav« ! " 
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kind ; the author preserves the unity of character, and the 
scolding Prior from first to last does nothing but scold, with 
the exception indeed of the last scene of the last act, in 
which, with a most surprising revolution, he whines, weeps, 
and kneels to the condemned blaspheming assassin out of 
pure affection to the high-hearted man, the sublimity of 
whose angel-sin rivals the star-bright apostate, (that is, who 
was as proud as Lucifer, and as wicked as the Devil), and, 
“had tlirilled him,” (Prior Holland aforesaid), with wild 
admiration. 

Accordingly in the very next scene, we have this tragic 
Macheath, with his wdnole gang, in the Castle of St. Aldo- 
brand, without any attempt on the Prior's part either to pre- 
vent him, or to put the mistress and servants of the Castle 
on their guard against their new inmates ; though he (thePrior) 
knew, and confesses that he knew, that Bertram’s “ fearful 
mates ” were assassins so habituated and naturalized to guilt, 
that — 

“ When their drenched hold forsook both gold and gear, 

They griped their daggers with a ninrderePs instinct ; ** 


and though he also knew, that Bertram was the leader of a 
band whose trade was blood To the Castle however he 
goes, thus with the holy Prior’s consent, if not with his 
assistance ; and thither let us follow him. ^ 

No sooner is our hero safely housed in the Castle of St. 
Aldobrand, than be attracts the notice of the lady and her 
confidante, by his ‘‘ wild and terrible dark eyes,^' “ muffled 
form,” ‘Hearful form/’^ “darkly wild,” “proudly stem,” and 
the like common-place indefinites, seasoned by merely verbal 
antitheses, and at best, copied with very slight change, from 
the Conrade of Southey’s Joan of Arc. The lady Imogine, 
who has been, (as is the case, she tells us, with all soft and 
solemn spirits,) worshipping the moon on a terrace or ram- 
part within view of the Castle, insists on having an interview 


1 This sort of repetition is ©nc of this writers peculiarities, * 

page which docs not furnish one or more instances— ^in the fijret page^^ 

Act I. line 7th, » and deemed that I might sleep. —Line 10, Old 
the bickering "-Lines X4, xs, x6, “ But by the 

blue, Did the pale marbles r/are so sUrt^lyon me, I almost 
T of Hell.”— Line 3S, “O holy Prior, this is no earthly storm. 

‘M}<?r«/ thus sternly. "-Line 44 . t thou hast 

„>;,/y''_Lino 45, “What hast thou scent A piteous, “‘TkI 

5 o, “In the hollow/tf«r« of ike storm. »-Line 6 x. Tha 

pauses of the storm 
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rich our hero, aiul tliis loo feir j Wno!*! t!if 

learn win’ anri when/itu'e the cteoalruo 2,, r\i ludod, who 
vcjy properly remojistrates ^le.airea m 2»\0 “ ? ojOot pjh r, alone 
at niplit, with one who hears stirh U\\r.:il fonn ; the reason 
follows — " why, :,eihi inin ' ” | ..r. , “ sV .r-,, fjreatise 

the next line, “all tiiini;;; of fear h.iV(! Iti.i pip.vei (»ver 

me,” is separated from the fnruirr hv a hrp i’-. .a pan-.e, .uid 
lesitles that it is a very potu' .ue.wfe' to h.e «ian*ya, is no 
answ(‘r at ail to tite ^russ indeljraev ot tea, \u!h;l rxpoMirc. 

must therefi)re rrpatii tt as a in'Ue aOea tli.n 

iittht softens tlie nuifOjeNS, ‘out adii . n.nthiriy, to the Wfo-aht 
ot that exc|uisite winiian’?i aft oT.-ut I. „\2 5,i f,n etf/ 

(dotilda and ent<‘r Ihelsani, wii^i “stajid, ’aid.! ait ^mlon > at 
her,” that is, witlt iiis lower Itmos hssed, h:s eanis akimlto 
his sjt!(‘ to the lady’s hi>nt, the whtae tio’aif^ le-enihlura ati 
inverttsi \h He i,s soon iuiwever louped lunu fhr* state surly 
to tire slate frantiek, and tlien follow faun 0 velhiu:, i ufsina' 
she faintinti, lu: rel<*nnn:% in ru?!-. Insn--‘‘h Ha, Id, s.pieaks 
“motiicr*'” lit! snateSies it up, aiai wi'di a “ < h mI hir*/, thee 
child! ^ hertnun lus kissed thv i'luld," flir nut.iin diops! 
Tht‘ third act iji sliort, aiai sli-at i>e om .n uunu of it. It 
itJt:odnees^ Lord St. Aldijhrand on lu-t. ,l Irnmeward, ajid 
UfiKt liuo_<ine itf tile eojiumt, iaeifeeanp^ rhr foulups' ot lif*f 
heart to the Prior, who tust indulpr. las off wirii a 

fit id siinseless stiohiinih then !ea\f’s hei a. one wafi hi*f nif'han 
{Kiramour, with whmn she makes at ora e .00 aitani*»us appoint- 
ment, and th<‘ curtain drops, that it mav hr ranird uutj a< t 
and e.onsnmm;Uitm. 

I want words to des*'rd.e tlie muta'ed hofioi and dis- 
gust with whieli I wifne:-e,i’d the opening, of the loiufh 
act, eonsidering it as *a mrlatu’lioly ptoof ru thr ilrprauo 
lion ot the public mind, llir shockmv; spnil o| pictthim 
ism nnnmtil no lunger ctmhned lo pt tiroes 1 'hr famihaiitv 
wiUi atrtu'ious rn'ents and chafactrfs appealed to have 
poisoned the tastf*, even where ii fud m»i liur, t|y 
ore;uu/ed the moral principles, am-i |#fcu thr ferlin-yi callous 
to all the mild appeals, anri craving alone loi the grossest and 
most outrageous Htimulants. The very hut tlmn pirscnt 
to our Hcnses, that a llritish audience i-oidd irmam passive 
umlcr such an imult lo ctmunon drrrncy, nav, rrcrtvr with 
a ihutuicr^oi applause, a human being sufipoietl lo have 
come recking from the conHummation of Itiis complex fouL 
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ness and baseness, these and the like reflections so pressed 
as with the weight of lead upon my heart, that actor, author, 
and tragedy would have been forgotten, had it not been foi 
a plain elderly man sitting beside me, who, with a verj 
serious face, that at once expressed surprise and aversion, 
touched my elbow, and, pointing to the actor, said to me in 
a half-whisper — “ Do you see that little fellow there ? he has 
just been committing adultery ! ” Somewhat relieved by the 
laugh which this droll address occasioned, I forced back my 
attention to the stage sufficiently to learn, that Bertram 
is recovered from a transient fit of remorse by the informa- 
tion, that St. Aldobrand was commissioned (to do, what every 
honest man must have done without commission, if he did 
his duty) to seize him and deliver him to the just vengeance 
of the law ; an information which, (as he had long known 
himself to be an attainted traitor and proclaimed outlaw, and 
not only a trader in blood himself, but notoriously the 
Captain of a gang of thieves, pirates, and assassins), assuredly 
could not have been new to him. It is this, however, which 
alone and instantly restores him to his accustomed state 
of raving, blasphemy, and nonsense. Next follows Imogine’s 
constrained interview with her injured husband, and his 
sudden departure again, all in love and kindness, in order to 
attend the feast of St. Anselm at the convent. This was, 
it must be owned, a very strange engagement for so tender 
a husband to make within a few minutes after so long an 
absence. But first his lady has told him that she has “a 
vow on her,” and wishes “ that black perdition may gulf her 
perjured soul,”— (Note : she is lying at the very time)— if she 
ascends his bed, till her penance is accomplished. How, 
therefore, is the poor husband to amuse himself in this 
interval of her penance ? But do not be distressed, reader, 
on account of the St. Aldobrand’s absence ! As the author 
has contrived to send him out of the house, when a husband 
would be in his, and the lover’s way, so he will doubtless 
not be at a loss to bring him back again as soon as he 
is wanted. Well ! the husband gone in on the one side, 
out pops the lover from the other, and for the fiendish pur- 
pose of harrowing up the soul of his wretched accomplice in 
guilt, by announcing to her, with most brutal and blasphemous 
execrations, his fixed and deliberate resolve to assassinate 
her husband ; all this too is for no discoverable purpose 
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on the part of the autlu.ir, i>iit Tiuit uJ i:\iu a mtI'i 

of sisiH.a'-trap'ic starls, p;ii::.;i;s, :’.rrr';na ^ 

lhri>wiB:B failin !; int tin* \u^in\ . ..p, 

sweatinia outcrua^ for i'le'.p, !aii!;a.*: a am u:i "ii" paaiaa, 
rising'; aa.ain, fairuly tnrtrrn:;; t^-v.an!:; i:ir ;n fp; 

Uie srco.tg a loust ennvi!rra!'.0. uu:;!'::-!;; fa «■*■! n ;r ! 

time to pive iuaarani ;m <iii?,H?rleriay u! 'wa'k:i"’ the pI-p-mI . 
liih liaired, heluie she alarms the Imaer, ue.e, a eaferd s| 
has leui full lime to liave tltsir fieterr, 1st! tis;! thr> aealp 
rather cliosct she r.levaai amuse lua'*.rlt ami to-* aiidifip; 
by the* above iieseriheti ravin p, ami sfutM!* ; f' ;e rn/pve 
slowly, ami to her c‘nte.r tliMthda, tlu" eonislutOe :eai mrS-hi 
confessor; tlicn conunenres, wh.u in Ihratuf ui laiiituu;,, 
is calhx! the inadtiris, but rviueh the atOJitu n.'S** ais'iirate 
eiitillesx cleuriutn, it apiusirirtit inair'^d a suit uf mirnmltei 
fever witli fits of li:;!ilheaik'-!nes’, otf am! <»a, wlirnmr*! uer, 
sion and stape eheet ha|‘|jrn to rail !<*•; if. A fciuveuiei 
return of the storm, (we ti>kl the ristder br|f»ir hami how 
would be), ha<i elianepsl - 

** The rivulft, tft.U 1 Athrt! ihr cetsvr'.i 
Itifa a bn^sninu iliM.*;.} : U|wnr its htr.A 
The Leoi ainu !se< tuia <w 'Uue I ii-joft- U 

Wah torcfi an I lifll U'lni thrir h;y,h f ,eu,*rf at 
The </a iiimsjina in the |a’% iii vaiu ; 

lie omst rrOstn tu - 

Talk of the Pevil, ami his hntns appear, say** tlie prr»verl 
and sine eninj^;h, within ten lines of the vxil id the inr •Mimipt 
sent to stop him, the lurival of' luml Sc. Aldomaiui 
announced. Bertramfs ruttian band now rfslm, and mo}; 
thcmseivcH across the staple, lio'h cmn.e tm Imo/piH! 

screams am! madness, Si* Mdoliraml, luivmp lereivi'd h 
mortal wound liehimi the scenes, toiirrfi in to w'edrr m h 
blood, and to die al tlm feet 4jf tliis doeljic damned uduUrr:i 
Of her, as far as slu.: is amvrtnrd m thn» fuiiiih ael, v 
have two additional points to nutiee : hna, the low eumdr 
and Jesuitical trick with whh:h she drli:de% !;ri busbar 
into wmfs of foratvencss, winch he himself ihe’s not undr 
stand; and sectmdiy, that evcrywduTC she is made dm tfbjc 
of interest and sympathy, anti it is ru4 the andioj’% htu! 
if, at any moment, she excites feelings less grndf% than dm, 
wc are accustomed to associate with tfjr Muf a«Tusatioi 
of % aincere religious penitent. And did m iliiiii.h audicm 
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eadiire all this ? — They received it with plaudits, which, but 
for the rivalry of the carts and hackney coaches, might have 
disturbed the evening-prayers of the scanty week day con- 
gregation at St. Paurs cathedral. 

Tempera mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 

Of the fifth act, the only thing noticeable, (for rant and 
nonsense, though abundant as ever, have long before the 
last act become things of course,) is the profane representa- 
tion of the high altar in a chapel, with all the vessels and 
other preparations for the holy sacrament. A hymn is 
actually sung on the stage by the chorister boys ! For the 
rest, Imogine, who now and then talks deliriously, but who 
is always light-headed as far as her gown and hair can make 
her so, wanders about in dark woods with cavern-rocks and 
precipices in the back-scene j and a number of mute drarnatis 
personcB move in and out continually, for whose presence, 
there is always at least this reason, that they afford some- 
thing to be S£en^ by that very large part of a Drury Lane 
audience who have small chance of hearing a word. She 
had, it appears, taken her child with her, but what becomes 
of the child, whether she murdered it or not, nobody can 
tell, nobody can learn ; it was a riddle at the representation, 
and after a most attentive perusal of the Play, a riddle it 

remains. ** more I know, I wish I did, 

And I would tell it all to you ; 

For what became of this poor child 
There’s none that ever knew.” 

Our whole information^ is derived from the following 
words — 


“Prior. — Where is thy child? ^ ^ r » 

Clotiil. — {Pointing to the cavern into ’which she has lookea) 

Oh he lies cold within his cavern-tomb ! 

Why dost thou urge her with the horrid theme? » r . 

Prior.—- voiU net, the reader may observe^ he disappointed of hts 
dose of scolding) 

It was to make {query wake) one living cord o* th’ heart, 

And I will try, tho’ my own breaks at it 
Where is thy child ? 

Imog. — {with a frantic laugh) 

The forest fiend hath snatched him — , 

He {who? the fiend or the child?) rides the night-mare thro the wieard 
woods,” 


1 Th« child it an important personage, for I ace not by 
anthor could have ended the second and third aett but for ita timely appeariwce. 
How ungratofijJ than not further to notice ita fate t 
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Now these two lines consist in a tusisc-irhs plarharisni 
the counterteited madness oi Inlg,;ir in Lear, who, in [ 
tion of the gypsy incantations, pm is on the old word 1 
a hag ; and the no less senseless .uioption ol DryPaai’s i 
fiend, and the wisard stream by v. hieii Milion, in his l,,y( 
so fnely characterizes tiie spieading, Neva, a. 
Ol’Kserve too tliese images stand uniqm* in tint speta:h 
Imoginc, without tlu: slightest U‘sem! thuua* to anythin| 
says before or after, Init we are weaiy. 'PIk* c'haracte 
tiiis act frisk alnnit, hen*, tliere, and my wlaea:, as teas 
as the Jack o’ Lantern lights wiiich miscliievous boys, 
at'ioss a narrow’ street, tlirow with a h u ik ing gja,ss on 
fares of their tipjuisite neiglilHims. PeMiam disarmed, 
heioding, (diaries dc Moor in tl»e Kobbers, btdaces 
coUer.teii knights ol St. Anselm, fall in i*omplete arm 
and so, by pure dint of black looks, he outdaies them 
[lasiiivc poltroons. The sudden icvolutimi in the P 
manners we have before noticed, and it is indeed so 
that a number of the audienec' imagyhiotl a ggasat secret 
to come out, viz.: that the 1‘iioi was one of the i 
instances of a youtliful sinuci im-tamorphf i.sed into at; 
scuUl, and that tlu.s Hertram w’ould aigu-ar at last to h 
son. Imogine re appears at tin* ('onviait, and tiles ol 
own ac'cord. Perlram stabs lumsell, and dies by her 
.iiui that the play ir.ay conchuii' as it began, to wit, 
sup(‘r fetation of blasphemy upon mmsensr% because he 
snatidied a sword from a despic'able (s ovarii, who retrea 
terror wlien it is pointed towaids him in .sport ; tins fe/o t 
and thief-captain— this loathsome ami h‘proiis ronfiicm 
robbery, adultery, itunder, and cowaidly assa.ssinalion,- 
mottsler, whose best deed is, tlie having saveri his lai 
from the tiegradation of hangitig ihm, by turning Jack K 
to himself; first recommends the ciiaiitalile Monks and 
Prior to pray for his soul, and then has the folly and 
pmience to exclaim-** 

** I dir ao ffhirbfi flrath, 

A WMfiom ‘i wcii|:Hai heed m. w#«umi'« umil r*-- * 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
CONCLUSION 

It sometimes happens that we are punished for our faults 
by incidents, in tiie causation of which these faults had no 
share : and this I have always felt the severest punishment 
The wound indeed is of the same dimensions ; but the edges 
are jagged, and there is a dull underpain that survives the 
smart which it had aggravated. For there is always a con- 
solatory feeling that accompanies the sense of a proportion 
between antecedents and consequents. The sense of Before 
and After becomes both intelligible and intellectual when, 
and onfy when, we contem|)late the succession in the relations 
of Cause and Effect, which, like the two poles of the magnet 
manifest the being and unity of the one power by relative 
opposites, and give, as it witc, a stdsiraium of permanence, 
of identity, and therefore of reality, to the shadowy flux of 
Time. It is Eternity revealing itself in the pJumomma of 
Time : and the perception and acknowledgment of the pro- 
portionality and appropriatentess of the Present to the Past, 
prove to the afflicted Soul, that it has not yet been deprived 
of the sight of God, that it can still recognise the effective 
presence of a Father, though through a darkened glass and a 
turbid atmosphere, tliough of a Father that is chastising it 
And for this cause, doubtless, are we so framed in mind, and 
even so organized in brain and nerve, that all confusion is 
painful It is within the experience of many medical prac- 
titioners, that a patient, with strange and unusual symptoms 
of disease, has been more distressed in mind, more wretched, 
from the fact of being unintelligible to himself and others, 
than from the pain or danger of the disease : nay, that the 
patient has received the most solid comfort, and resumed a 
genial and enduring cheerfulness, from some new symptom 
or product, that had at once determined the name and nature 
of his complaint, and rendered it an intelligible effect of an 
intelligible cause : even though the discovery did at the 
same moment preclude all hope of restoration. Hence the 
mystic theologians, whose delusions we may more confidently 
hope to separate from their actual intuitions, when we con- 
descend to read their works without the presumption that 
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wh.iU;vt:r our fancy, (always tiu; api-, and too often the 
adulterator and cuunU iieit of on.r tu.-ujniv.'t lias luit made o 
Catiiint make a jjicture ut', must Itc iii uiM'm.c, ■ iicnre 'l si' 
the Mvstics have joined in rcpri'scntm,; the stale ’of the 
repruhate spirits as a urcaiihil litcaiu tn wiiirli then; is no 
SCUM' of reality, nut even of the tliev aie rTidurinr^.ao 

eternity withosit tisne, ami .e. it were Im’Iuw it Cud present 
without ni.uiit'estation of his pieseiu'e. Ih.it tiiese are depths 
whieh we dare not lin;',er ovei. Let ti;. tnin to an instance 
mtfie on a level \vith tiie unhnai^' syrnpatines ot mankind 
iierc then, and in this same iie.dinp, intiiimu e of /./‘v;'/ ;md 
di .tinet I’.ehoUiimt, wc may d.''eet i;:e final cause of that 
instinet wiiieii, in the* .-leat imnooty ot inotanees, leads, and 
aliaost eoinp.'ls the At.!ii t<-d to eonininnteate their suiiows 
lienee too Hows the alleviation that tesuils trom “a.Vww 
tJ^/our 'tricist” which arc thus presetted in dislin-tii'shahle 
forms instead of the tnist, tltroii 'h whii li wiiaiever is shape- 
less heeoines niapnifed ami (literally) s.'.-o; «, i.v.v. Casiinir in 
tl'.e tilth ( )de of his thiiil Hook, leas happily! cxiircssed this 
thought. 


Me Innjnu 

!■; lit iini'i* > j;ir Iijctr.% 

llauhit ifirilijiLn'.. uryus, 

Siinul vihftf |UN .fU'* 

Amr\ .uuu'nnujt* ft i»*f|u*icri|! 

f\M uaris UAin. 

Ohtu tjurirntio >h?!uustr< 

l4t'fvin.i |jrrciJitr 
IhHsiV '** ,rt|Ur^ %i |trf « fiuir*, 
i'AtA vmUt irf4*:cl*|nr 

Vircjst iutiit'u |irr lit m AunBin, 
Mimin|t}c* •.rufi'Tf fii\ju}|wr f, 
IVi mulfa |5rrnuMuj« vAjurs 

■■ - 


* tlASSlrunt so*,), .»it Ut vVfHr-U Wtfa Jtr ,4;:rhm fjtnt v ai thn motkrn, thm 

»tif ffr^rty ihr iftwAfit, » mMM* lts*tfs^:ujt»Lri tfwll Jintii jt.-i STmjlJi? 

W’th thr pMrSrvt.l ihr Au. ^tthv.ur, i A-.imk aM'mk 

I*' iftApit, thr }nM*st tor-fAtt 44 thts** h#}** t*etr.u. vllffftrtMT ^,>1 ftlt* j/t// jti<H 

ai 4J«5 »i„, irirniltVi ( lu »»m«v r«umi 

, lh« Pu ktitfiSHO Imvr ptutrs,! a .vtiuuty jutfuistnu, anti 

li«vr, fvrti pirkunH ^ B-rtita {., MuMa .a a t Am,r« tjut \m If I 

Ot4, rat Hrd fhr ut I wAt mnrnr.l lant wmmer 

with sitr UuKl».*k arffU'bs, ^uh au ItthUmi l«riu»r*| a Tmijfs of Ctwley’i 

Iu-rt4rt, ftmu4it(r4 wi;h *iih h hr htH tMi tldtHirh. aud ti)ca 

««'ttu}d fuvt toitpoirlttl ti}« mctapboi 
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f shall pot rtiaicc this an excuse, however, for troubling my 
readers with any cauuf)laiuts or explanations, with which, m 
readers, iiiey have little or no concern. It may suffice, (for 
the fjresenl at least,) to declare, that the causes that have 
delayed the pubiieation of these volumes for so long a period 
after tlu:y ha<l insai in inted off, were not connected with any 
neglect of iny own ; and that they would form an instructive 
coininenl on the t'liapier concerning auf/wrshp as a Smde 
addressed to yotmg men of genius in the first volume of this 
work, i reiuemhta tlu- ludicrous effect produced on my mind 
by tiic first senttuu'e of an autodiiography, which, happily fe 
the writrr, was as lueagni in incidents as it is well possible 
for the life of an individual to bc-^.‘‘The emnifui Ife which 
I am about to record, from the hour in which I rose into 
exist(;nce <)n this |ilan<a, Yet wiien, notwithstanding 

this warning, example of self-importance before me, I review 
my own iihg 1 cannot refrain from applying the same epithet 
to it, and with more than ortiinary emphasis— and no private 
feeling, that aff<‘ctetl myself only, should prevent me from 
pul^lislu^ thc‘ same, (for ivnk ii I assuredly shall, should life 
and itusiirc be granted me,) if continued reflection should 
strengthen my prestmt helit^f, that my history would add its 
contingent tu the enforcement of one important truth, to wit, 
that we must not only love our neighbours as ourselves, but 
otirselvcs likcwlja- as our neighbours; and that we can do 
neither unless we love Clod above both, 

VVIu) live:;, thiit’s not 

I)rpravr<l nr drpraves? Who dies, that kars 

iV&t 0nf (0 ihr ^^rave^of (heir friends" gift S 

Strange as the eiclusion may appear, yet it is most true, 
that three years agt) 1 did not know or believe that I had an 
enemy in the world : and now even my strongest sensations 
of gratitude are mingleti with fear, and I reproach myself for 
being Un> ulten disposed to ask,— Have I one friend?— Dur- 
ing the many years which intervened between the composition 
atui the publication of the Christabel, it became almost as 
well known among literary men as if it had been on common 
sale ; tiic same ritfi:rcnccs were made to it, and the same 
liberlit^s taken with it, even to the very names of the imagt 
miry persons in tlie poem. From almost all of our most 
celebrated poets, and from some with whom. I had no p€i> 
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Signal acquaintanee, 1 either received or iwMrtl nf express! 
of adnuraticm that,. (I can truly say,) appeared to niy 
utterly disprujwrtionate to a work, that jirettaided to 
uothing more than a common Faery 1‘ale* Many, who 
allowed no merit to my oilier poems, whether printed 
manuscript, iiiHi who have frankly told me as much, 1 
formly ma<le an exception in favour of tim (hiKisTAUKU 
tht* poem entitled I.ove, Year after year, and in soiriedi*' 
the most ditferent kinds, I had been enlrtaited to recite 
and the result was still th<‘ same in all, and altupenhcr 
in this respect from the effect produced hy the occasii; 
rtfcitation of any other poems 1 had comptised.' 'Fhi!; hr; 
tint publication. And since then, with very few except i( 
I havi! heani nuthinq hut abuse, and this Uh» in a spin 
bitterness at least as disproportionate tt> the pretension: 
tint poem, had it been the most pitiably behny metlioci 
as the previous euUigies, ami far nu^rc inex|dieablfr'‘»1 
may scive us a warning to authors, that in their ealculati 
on the probable reception of a poem, tlnw must subuae 
a large amount from the panegyritt, which may luive 
couraged tliem to puliUsh it, however unsttspitaous 
however various tlie. sources of this panegyric may I; 
been. And, fust, allowances must be made for private 
mity, ni the very existence of which they had |ierhaps cf: 
lained no suspudon " for personal enmity behinil tlu^ n: 
of anonymous criticism: sccmully Uiv the neerssity c 
cettain proptution of abuse and ridicule in a Rtwiew 
order to make it saleable, in consecpicnce of which, if t 
have no friends liehind the scenes, the chance iimsi ii< 
be against them ; but lastly and chiefly, fi)t the exciirn 
and temporary sympathy of feeling,^ which the rinniaiim 
the poem by an admirer, especially if he be at onci^ a w 
admirer and a man of acknowledged celebrity, ralb 
the audience. For this is really a speedf^s of anitnal mag; 
ism, in which the enkindling reedter, by piTpctiiai rmm 
of looks and tones, lends Ins own will and apprelieii 
fatality to Ids auditors. They im for the tunc widdn 
dilated sphere of his intellectual btdng. It is equally 
sihic, tliiHigh not equally common, that a reader left ii> I 
stdf should sink below the poem, as tliat the poem 
itself should flag beneath the feelings of tin* reader, • - ! 
in my own instance, 1 had the additiormi misfortum 
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havin.^ been gossiped about, as devoted to metaphysics, and 
worse than .d , <i system incomparably nearer to the 

visionary -lip;hts of 1 lato, and even to the jargon of the 
tiuin to the estal>lished tenets of Locke. Whatever 
then fore ajiiicarcd with my name was condemned before- 
haiKl, as pivilrstincd metaphysics. In a dramatic poem, 
which h;ui hece huhmitted by me to a gentleman of great 
intiiience in the theatrical world, occurred the following 
passage 


‘ t ) we arc <iuerulous creatures ! Little less 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy : 
Ami little more than nothing is enough 
To make us wretched.” 


Aye, here now ! (exclaimed the critic) here come Coleridge's 
/ Anti the very same motive (that is, not that 
tlm lines wertt unfit for the present state of our immense 
tlusitres ; but that they were metaphysics^) was assigned else- 
where for tlut rejection of the two following passages. The 
first is spt^ken in answer to a usurper, who had rested his 
pUa on the ('ircuinstance, that he had been chosen by the 
acelamations u^ the people. — 

** What pct»plc? How convened? or, if convened, 

Must nut the magic power that charms together 
Millions of men in council, needs have power 
To win or wield them? Rather, O far rather 
Shout forth thy titles to yon circling mountains, 

And %vith a t housand-fold reverberation 
Makr the rocks flatter thee, and the volleying air, 
thibrihe<l, shout back to thee, King Emerick ! 

By wholesome laws to embank the sovereign power, 

1*0 ileepcn by restraint, and by prevention 

Of lawicM will to amass and guide the flood 

In its majestic channel, is man’s task 

And the true patriot’s glory 1 In all else 

Men imfelier trust to Heaven, than to themselves 

When least themselves : even in those whirling crowds 

Where folly is contagious, and too oft 

|‘>cn wise men leave their better sense at home, 

'Vo chide and wonder at them, when returned. 


t I-., or uolw-Wy Mct.pl.y»ick. 1 .nd what.ar. they?^ A .iugl. s«it.na cxpr«s« 
ih. ul'l.i t .nil ili.i-liy the contents of thi. .cinnce. Tywei aeamby : 

Nosce U ipsum^ 

fuantum licti, Deo omnia noscas, 

to know 
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llie second p;it;sa!,';c! is in flu* 
perieiiced courtuT, bt'ir.iyed t;ty 
uiost trusted. 


1 ^itcr.iri.i 

nu-;.lii I't a 
Uk‘ in 


'i ' •■'.d, 

hi* I 


** Anil yet SitioUa,, -^uni>!r, r \ 

I'ituLi '.rr hiUi U'i hf I’ern u i i ■ - { r 

Whi'UiT lr.iianl •.h''" e ' . » ) 'a'r u > • * 

And U' I !* inntn-rn.l N.eatr’’. u-’, . ' 

Th<* e. ; ? ‘va<’n . ‘ ; i" ui, 

l‘V.;rr4 spiin 'ak ‘-rm, .tn ; : -■»«.. S' - 

An-ithr ysnt;s|.: i In’- I .i--' . 

riir nrvri yrl r.rrn niii’ift’-, ; - f;i'e ]y*Ai 

f > MUn th.ia itn'i'-. Innt.'ir ! r^, 

\\ lli.it hllf' uinch t*» U;- | :t" iU 

\)y mrir in ev.innr.u'V <4 » -a n j'- an-'. ,, 

Revcnlri the .4|*|Ui<aai o! rvj'i.’ 


As duarefnrr my (‘Inu.u'tf’f .e. ;i e»iu!tl no! ej'/Jy 

more injured by an tiveii lu i rhati it u,is a!n a»ly in eoi 
c|ueut'e td" the report, 1 |ni!jl’e.i}ei| a uonh, a lasye purtioi 
wliieh was professedly luetaplp, tO al. A loti ; naem 

between its annuneiatieai urn! its a.p| 'sr.ee'e ; it 
reviewed tlmrehjre hv ante ’pation \w!h a m.i'eyuty, 
avowc*d!y ami exelusively pi-namal, as is, 1 beUevf*, 
fireC’edente’d e\'en in tlir pn-sent (Sintempt ot all eomi; 
liuinanity that diatraers and endaiip/n , :i:e hleniy ot 
press, After its appeararn'e, tlir author eit tlm; lamp' 
und<!i’took, to review it in the hnimhui/ji |!i*ve’W ; , 
under the sineje euuddton, that he shouhl Jiave wn| 
wdial he !iims«df really tluneaht, am! Iiave eiOieiseil ilie w 
as he would liave dime had it-; author lirnr iiidiheiejr 
him, 1 should have elmsen that man mvsel!, fa ah loim 
vi^p>ur and the oiiginalily of his mnsi, and In an 
purtieular ae.utenes.-* in s|Hn, uhudse laueiunn/,, lieloae 
otiicrs,-— 1 reiiirndieretl t'aiuUm/s hio'S. 

Dcdnr <le uuiMinAiH n,r*rt}, 

Ant ali<|nfjn tiro |.n*4ir 

Omnia sunt : nilul irriv.r Isriu^oir ni ; 

Inui'u's efiaiu ta*'.!**!, iwart : 

Ut nulii, <|urm nrsne ipaxiiOi le-s *■ n' ■ .'O.,' n 

i^hmm nualo *|ui mr unum aupir* tnacniu Ainu'um 

But 1 can truly say» that the pnrt with wiitr'h I osul 
rhapsody of predetermined insvdt, liad t!,r fj^apsothst I 
self for its whole ami side ohjeeL 
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I rcfiT to review at present, in consequence of infor- 
ni-iiion li.iviiii.' hevu given me, tliat the inuendo of my 
“noti'iUlal inluU.'lity," grounded on one passage of my first 
I .ly Sernuui, lue. imen received and propagated with a degree 
of (T.-druf'c, ol winch I can safely acquit the originator of 
the calinnny. 1 give tlu; sentences, as they stand in the 
.■. nui.ii, iuemisiiig cinly that 1 was speaking exclusively of 
in!ra<dcs \v. a ked 1. 1 : the outwanl senses of men. “ It was only 
• o' uvcrthi""' the usurpation exercised in and through the 
sens'-s, tiiat the senses were miraculously appealed to. Rkasok 
ani> K Ki.u'.ioN AiUE xm IK OWN Evidenck. The natural sun 
is in this rei.pei-t a syinhul of the spiritual. Ere he is fully 
arisen, and while his glories are still under veil, he calls 
up ihit inee.’.e to chase .iway the usurping vapours of the 
nndit and thus converts the air itself into theniinister 

of' Its own purifie.ition : not surely in proof or elucidation 
of the light t'oni heaven, but to prevent its interception.” _ 

“ Whcicvei, theiefore, similar circumstances co-exist with 
ihc saine laoia! canscs, the principles revtsiled, and the 
examples iceorded, in the inspired writings, render miracles 
supetllnous ; and if we neglect to apply trutlis in expectation 
of wondei*’., or under pretext of the cessation of the latter, 
we tempt thxl, and merit the same reply which our Lord 
gave to the I'harisees on a like, occ.asion.” 

In the sermon and tin- notes both the historical truth and 
the necessity of the miraeles are strongly and frequently 
asserted. "The testimony of books of history (that is, 
relatively to the ittu! wonders, with which Christ came) 
is one of the stioni’; and stalely ////«« of the church: but it 
is not the huiuiatuml" Inste.ad, therefore, of defending 
nivsrdf. whi'eh I Could easily effect by a series of passages, 
cxprcj 
crainc 
R<;vu1 
the tr 
ri|;ht 
tlu: Ci 
wiili ; 
attcJit 
of tlu 
of c;i< 
that I 


tiu: same opimoa, tram loc .r;:u.uui» «uiu 

It 'i'roiesl;rnt Divine:;, from the Reformation to the 
iiion, I shall merely state what my belief is, concerning 
u: evidences of Christi.inity. i. Its cons stency with 
tca.son, I consider as the outer court of thetemple— 
inmon :irca, within which it stands. *■ I he miracles, 
nd through which the Religion was first revealed and 
d, I regard as the steps, the vestibule, and the portal 
temple. 3- The sense, the inward feeling, m the sou! 
[i Imlicver of its exceeding r/enVaWfKrtr— the experience, 
c rtcc./v something, joined with the strong foretokening, 
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that the retlenuptitm aavi the irjuled to tin in Cl: 

ate a»Ani/ he needs thio 1 liohi la te" liie tine 1 siml.itMi 
the Hfhrilual tnlihee. With line ntrnne, a /•/; pn<lah 
that iitJWK in fiuin i aiul 5 cm the eM!irs|i, tmlmt 
evidenre of 2, no man ean lefuf.r in nre.h’t i to laakr 
experiment without ituili. l»u!, tt r. fee rxi lei letu f* 
rived from a |eaetitMl eimlofuiity to ihr euinhuom; ol 
(hmpeh- it is liu* i^peninp. ewe ; thiMiawntn he, hi ; tlien - 
and th(' pnnuises of spituual punvtli ; ihc^ hh .sf'iJnr.l 
lovinit (ich! as ihnh the naseml sense mu haled* as 
and of t!ie ineapahiUly of attaining, fo either hjIiou! Thi 
it is die sorrow' t!uit still nsfs up fioni hnse.idi ami thr* 1 
solaiitm itiai meets it Innu ahuve; the thsidieia' 

the prinripal in die wadaie and t!e* extsssline taiddtth 
and lonf, suitnina o! tlie nmnferf'sfinp. allv ; in a wotl, 
tiieaeltuil /f'fnfol tlie taith in t In r 4 , w uh ns to i ompaMr 1 
and rrsnltSi tluit must tmin the arehril fool, and die » 
itself is the romphiinp key stisne. In older lo an rjf. ' 
belief in C lnisii;udt>\ a man* must have hern a i luisPafu 
this is the seeunnu. lie ulent \\\ 

spnitual Truths, to every suhjrm not pirseniahlr mule? 
Icirnis yf Tinu’ and %^p,M e, as loir;t wr affeutpi to ii*«i 
!>)* the relies aets oi i]iv ilidrist.UHiinp, what wr ran | 
kmnp by tin* aet t 4 /(y 

yr i/m// * 4 *^m*e / am t?/ (VrJ. lliesr four rvidenu 

bdies*e tu have hern arul sdll fo he, loi die wudd, he 
wtmic Clmrely all nnessary, all rqnallv nnrsufv: t’M 
present, am! for the majoniy id rhustians horn in riiioj 
eonutries, I tmhrve die tinid and the toiiidi evuirm rn n 
the most opefativr, not as stipnsrthmi Inti an tnvoisir 
glad umlonhiing hddi in ihe two toimrf. rfr.hs/n 
rfi/r;Vrar, appears Ut me the tlirlate fn|yailv mI roilosM| lo 
Kttligion, even as 1 believe Knlrniplion to hr llirai/r* M 
of SaneUfiration, and not if« mmsninent. -Xh spionni 
dilutes may he ronstiurd indilfrimds 4% mtHh's of do 
a*; slates ol tiring Thus lltdmrss and lUrssrfInrss 40 
Kanir idea, now %rrn in I'elation to ar I and fiow to ro*e/- 
llie ready hrhef wliit'h has hmi yielded to fhr slaitde' » J 
potential inhctrlilyh' I altnhuir m part lo the op*»u 
with wldeh I have a'^owrd my d««ilus, wlirth*-? iIp- hi 
inlcidirh under wineh ihr naUie of heinsln t .upo m,m 
h meiiled on the whole tif lo Ihr whole r.ilcuX, lu^ ih 
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it may, I wish, however, that I could find in the books of 
philosophy, theoretical or moral, which are alone recom- 
mended to the present students of theology in our established 
schools, a few passages as thoroughly Pauline, as completely 
accordant with the doctrines of the Established Church, as 
the following sentences in the concluding page of Spinoza's 
Ethics. Deinde quo mens hoc amore divino^ seu heatitudine 
magis gaudet, eo plus intelligit, hoc est, eo majorem in affecfus 
habet potentiam^ eteo minus ab affectibus^ qui mali sunt^ paittur ; 
aique adeo ex eOy quod mens hoc amore divino, seu beatiiudine 
gaudet^ potestatem habet libidines coercendi ; et quia humana 
potentia ad coercendos affecius in solo intellectu consistit ; ergo 
nemo bealitudine gaudei, quia affecius cocrcuit, sed contra 
potestas libidines coercendi ex ipsa beatiiudine oritur. 

With regard to the Unitarians, it has been shamelessly 
asserted, that I have denied them to be Christians. God 
forbid ! For how should I know, what the piety of the 
heart may be, or what quantum of error in the understand- 
ing may consist with a saving faith in the intentions and 
actual dispositions of the whole moral being in any one 
individual? Never will God reject a soul that sincerely 
loves him : be his speculative opinions what^ they may : and 
whether in any given instance certain opinions, be they 
unbelief, or misbelief, are compatible with a sincere love 
of God, God can only know.— But this I have said, and 
shall continue to say : that if the doctrines, the sum of which 
I believe to constitute the truth in Christ, be Christianity, 
then Unitarian/V^w is not, and vice versa: and that, in speak- 
ing theologically and impersonally, i.e. of Psilanthropism 
and Theanthropism as schemes of belief, without reference 
to individuals, who profess either the one or the other, it 
will be absurd to use a different language as long as it is 
the dictate of common sense, that two opposites cannot 
properly be called by the same name. I should feel no 
offence if a Unitarian applied the same to me, any more 
than if he were to say, that two and two being four, four 
and four must be eight. 

dXXA ^poTwy 
r6v fiiy x€y€6<ppor€S 

dyaBQy i^a\oy’ 

Urxpy oiKdo)y irup^CfpaXey kgXQv, ^ 

Xet/)^ IXjcw 0vfdis AroXfm 
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This has been my object, and this alone can be my 
defence— and O ! that with this my personal as well as my 
Literary Life might conclude! — the unquenched desire 

I meanj not without the consciousness of having earnest y 
endeavoured to kindle young minds, and to ^ guard them 
against the temptations of scomers, by^ showing that the 
scheme of Christianity, as taught in the liturgy and homilies 
of our Church, though not discoverable by human reason, 
is yet in accordance with it ; that link follows link by neces- 
sary consequence; that Religion passes out of the ken of 
Reason only where the eye of Reason has reached its own 
horizon ; and that Faith is then but its continuation even 
as the day softens away into the sweet twilight, and twilight, 
hushed and breathless, steals into the darkness. It is night, 
sacred night 1 the upraised eye views only the starry heaven 
which manifests itself alone: and the outward beholding is 
fixed on the sparks twinkling in the awful depth, though 
suns of other worlds, only to preserve the soul steady and 
collected in its pure of inward adoration to the great 
I AM, and to the filial Word that re-affirmeth it from 
eternity to eternity, whose choral echo is the universe. 
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